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LONDON, 


THIS  then  is  St.  Paul's.  What  a  miracle  of 
man's  pride !  but  how  little  does  it  suggest  of 
man's  humility!  Here  are  proportion,  size, 
strength,  all  the  meaner  attributes  of  beauty, 
and  beauty  too  itself.  But  how  little  of  fit- 
ness! There  is  nothing  of  religion.  The  em- 
blems on  the  funeral  monuments  are  all  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  The  whiteness  of  the  light,  the 
bright,  active  business  of  the  area,  the  payment 
at  the  door,  the  hard,  stolid,  worldly  look  of  the 
Cathedral  menials,  what  have  these  to  do,  I  will 
not  say,  with  Christianity,  but  with  any  other 
feeling  than  curiosity,  with  any  deep  sympathy, 
any  trembling  aspiration,  with  faith,  or  hope,  or 
charity?  Nothing, — ^nothing  whatsoever.  It 
may  be  a  good  cathedral;  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bad 
churciL  This  wide  blank  circumference,  with 
the  dusty  banners  above,  and  the  statues  of 
Victory  and  Neptune,  and  the  stone  lions  around 
it,  and  the  pattering  feet  and  loud  tones  of  idle 
wanderers, — it  is  an  Exchange,  a  show-room,  a 
promenade, — anything  but    a  temple.      It    has 
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nothing  of  the  shadowy  magnificence  of  the  Teu- 
tonic minster,  hannonizing  so  well  with  all  our 
higher  and  more  obscure  feelings.  It  was  made 
as  a  haunt  for  Deans  and  Prebendaries;  but  who 
would  think  of  bringing  to  it  his  prayers,  his 
thanksgivings,  and  his  penitence? 

But  if  we  leave  the  interior  of  the  church, 
and  mount  to  one  of  the  outer  galleries,  there  is 
a  change  indeed.  We  lose  St.  Paul's,  and  see 
nothing  but  London,  The  building  becomes  no 
more  than  a  vantage-ground,  from  which  to  con- 
template the  vast  city.  Far  and  wide  spreads 
over  the  earth  the  huge  dim  capital  of  the  world. 
Look  northward  over  that  province  of  brick,  to 
the  dim  outlines  of  the  hills,  which  seem  scarce 
more  than  a  part  of  the  murky  atmosphere; 
and  westward  to  that  other  realm  of  houses,  out- 
stripping the  gaze,  and  encircling  other  distant 
towers,  and  stretching  away  to  the  seats  of  go- 
vernment and  legislation;  and  again  south,  where 
the  wilderness  of  human  habitations  is  cleft  by 
the  wide  and  gleaming  river,  laden  with  all  its 
bridges,  and  fleckered  with  a  myriad  of  keels  for 
wealth  or  idleness;  and  see  too  the  broad  fronts 
and  soaring  pinnacles  of  a  hundred  churches,  and 
the  port  that  raises  against  the  sky  its  trellis-' 
work  of  innumerable  masts;  and  over  all  this  is 
one  hue  of  smoke,  and  one  indistinguishable  hum 
of  activity. 

It  is  difficult  to  reduce  one's  thoughts  and 
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feelings  at  such  a  spectacle  to  anything  definite. 
The  mind  at  first  is  all  vague  restless  astonish- 
ment,  while  the   eye   wanders   over  leagues   of 
building,  and  everywhere  sees  the  same  working 
mass  of  busy  vitality.     How  has  the  scene  been 
produced,  which  so  fills  and  stirs  us?     How   is 
it,  that  this  portion  of  the   world  has  been  so 
cut  off  from  all  the  rest,  and  set*  apart  as  the 
agent  of  such  peculiar  impressions?     Time  has 
been,  when  there  was  nothing  here  but  marsh 
and  meadow  and  woody  knoll,  and  the  idle  river 
rolling  down  its  waters  between  banks  only  trod- 
den by  the  wolf  and  elk,  to  a  sea  whither  no 
human  eye  had  ever  traced  its  course.    Time  was, 
when  the  shaggy  savage  first  leaned  upon  his  club 
on  yonder  northern  hill,  turning  his  eager  eyes 
over  the  green  phun  and  the  broad  river,  and  then 
led  down  some  straggling  horde  of  barbarians  to 
rear  their  huts  of  mud  and  wicker  beside   the 
stream,  perhaps  upon  the  very  spot  now  filled 
by    liiis    enormous    pile    of   architecture.      The 
wicker  was  changed   for   brick   and  wood;   and 
the  narrow  dungeons  which  were  the  homes  of 
the  other  generations,  threw  their  shadows  over 
the  weapons  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  over  faces 
which  wore  the  hues  of  every  climate  under  the 
sun.     The   city  became   the  home  of  burghers, 
the  haunt  of  nobles,   the   seat  of  kings.      The 
massy  bridge,  the  moated  castle  rose;   and  the 
clumsy  boats  of  those  rude  centuries  began  to 
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float  hitherward  with  every  tide>  till>  with  the 
halls  of  hundreds  of  Barons,  and  the  guilds  of 
hundreds  of  trades,  now  filled  with  mustering 
armies,  now  desolated  by  plagues  and  Amines, 
sometimes  active  with  revolt,  and  again  glittering 
with  royal  triumphs,  London  became  a  mighty 
city.  The  growth  of  many  ages,  the  greatness 
of  a  whole  people  have  made  it  what  it  is. 
Successes  which  gave  wealth  to  the  nation,  gave 
more  than  its  share  to  the  capital;  and  misfor- 
tunes which  desolated  the  country,  have  driven 
its  population  hither.  The  commerce  of  the 
world  pours  into  its  gates,  and  circulates  through 
all  its  streets.  Here  are  the  thrones  of  three 
kingdoms,  and  of  threescore  colonies,  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  West,  and  the  empires  of  the  East; 
and  hither  come  the  gifts  of  subject  millions. 
The  tides  of  every  sea,  and  the  wheels  of  every 
manufactory  on  earth  speed  the  current  of  exis- 
tence through  the  veins  of  London.  And  thus 
it  is,  that  I  am  now  surveying  at  a  glance  this 
whole  immense  domain  of  bustle  and  competition, 
a  kingdom  of  swarming  streets,  an  enormous  con- 
centration of  human  wealth,  power,  and  misery. 

The  recollections  of  London  little  accord  with 
the  feeling  produced  by  the  sight  of  it.  At  a 
distance  we  think  of  a  few  resplendently  bright, 
of  a  few  pre-eminently  dark  points  in  its  history; 
—the  slaughter  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant martyrs  by  royal  tyranny  and  sectarian  in- 
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tolerance^ — the  escape  of  the  five  members  to 
the  City, — ^the  study  of  Milton, — ^the  scaffold  of" 
Vane»  But  when  we  look  upon  the  scene  itself, 
we  see  little  save  the  wide^spread  collection  of 
Ttdgar  desires  and  fierce  passions, — ^the  size  of 
Mammon's  temple,  and  the  niunber  of  his  woi^ 
ahipers.  We  scarcely  connect  the  idea  of  reli- 
gion with  those  churches,  which  are  so  entirely 
imbedded  among  worldly  structures,  and  many 
of  which  we  know  to  be  the  mere  husks  and 
shadows  of  devotion,  scarcely  ever  entered  even 
by  a  score  out  of  all  those  thousands  now  hur- 
rying past  them, — empty  pretences  and  solemn 
mockeries  I  There  is  little  to  indicate  any  nobler 
intelligence  than  the  mechanical,  among  the 
crowds  all  bent  upon  gain,  and  surrounded  by 
the  ingenious  devices  of  luxury,  which  mingle 
in  yonder  streets  for  the  various  rivalries  of 
traffic.  Everything  around  is  so  alien  from 
meditation,  that  we  are  inclined,  not  to  study 
and  think  upon  it,  but  to  take  part  in  its  rest- 
lessness, and  give  ourselves  up  to  its  absorbing 
hiterests.  There  is  nothing  here,  to  which  any 
feeling  attaches  itself,  but  the  inclusion  beneath 
our  eyes  of  so.  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow-men.  Extent,  niunber,  ceaseless 
and  multitudinous  occupation, — ^these  are  the  ob- 
jects which  strike  us.  The  details  are  only  in- 
teresting as  linked  to  these.  For  there  is  here 
no  crumbling  pyramid,  or  shattered  Colosseum, 
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no  volcanic  mountain  filling  the  atmosphere  of 
a  city  with  the  menace  of  death.  But  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  larger  mass  of  living  and  busy 
humanity^  than  on  any  other  spot  of  the  world's 
surface. 

And  is  not  this  enough  to  think  of?  If  the 
height  on  which  I  stand  would  enable  me  to 
look  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  crowds  which 
pass  beneath  me,  what  could  earth  show  of  more 
profound  and  intense  interest?  These  confluent 
streams  of  life  are  big  with  a  thousand  varieties 
of  opinion  and  feeling,  into  all  which  we  can 
in  some  degree  enter,  and  which  cannot  be 
thought  of  without  an  anxious  and  mysterious 
curiosity.  The  greater  number  of  these  persons 
are  ignorant,  misguided,  opposing  their  will  to 
duty,  never  to  passion,  utterly  reckless,  and 
almost  utterly  wretched.  I  have,  as  it  were, 
beneath  my  hand,  a  million  of  living  souls;  yet, 
in  fact,  to  moral  purposes,  dead  and  decaying. 
Nurtured  in  alternations  of  toil  and  vice,  they 
are  through  life  bound  down  by  the  tyran- 
nous necessities  of  their  daily  existence,  or  only 
loosed  at  intervals  for  the  relaxation  of  debasing 
excess.  Their  sympathies  are  deadened  by  the 
want  of  sympathy  around  them:  for  the  greedy 
poverty  of  the  crowd  has  devoured  almost  all 
their  love  for  their  neighbour;  and  the  more 
ravening  selfishness  of  the  rich  has  swallowed 
up  the  whole  of  theirs.      These  myriads  know 
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scarce  anything  but  the  pressure  of  the  hour; 
the  retrospect  of  the  past  is  similarly  painful; 
and,  when  they  look  forward  for  a  moment  to 
the  future,  they  transfer  to  it  the  direct  suffering, 
or  the  imsatisfying  pretence  of  pleasure,  which 
deforms  the  present.  The  dust  eats  the  dust; 
and  the  image  of  God  is  degraded  in  man  to  the 
likeness  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  Yet  wherefore 
should  this  be  so?  There  are  also  in  the  city  I 
look  upon,  hundreds  at  least  of  expansive  hearts 
and  searching  intellects,  not  indeed  arrived  at 
clear  satisfaction,  yet  stirred  by  the  proniptiug 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  higher  aim  of  being 
than  the  outward  world  or  our  senses  and  passions 
can  furnish.  They  vary  perhaps  on  innumerable 
subjects  of  prudence,  of  duty,  of  religion;  but, 
while  there  is  within  a  living  power,  restless  and 
aspiring,  there  are  also  hope  and  strength  and 
comfort.  Above  all,  there  may  be  even  now  mov- 
ing among  those  undistinguished  swarms  below 
me,  or  dwelling  upon  that  dim  eminence  which 
rises  in  the  distance,  some  great  and  circular 
mind,  accomplished  in  endowment,  of  all-em- 
bnKnng  faculties,  with  a  reason  that  pervades 
like  light,  and  an  imagination  that  embodies  the 
essence  of  all  truth  in  the  forms  of  all  beauty, — - 
even  such  a  one  as  Coleridge,  the  brave,  the 
charitable,  the  gentle,  the  pious,  the  mighty  phi- 
losopher, the  glorious  poet.  How  strange  is  the 
bond  which  imites  all  these  together  under  the 
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name  of  man!  Or  is  not  that  which  they  have 
in  common,  the  very  capacity,  by  the  cultivation 
of  which  we  might  exalt  the  meanest  of  those  I 
see,  into  perhaps  the  highest  perfection  I  have 
thought  of? 

I  am  now  standing  on  a  building  which  pro- 
claims to  every  eye  in  the  capital  of  England  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  Christianity.  Yet  nine  in 
ten  of  its  inhabitants  never  turn  a  thought  towards 
the  benevolence  and  piety  of  Christ;  while  the 
majority  of  the  remainder,  with  all  the  phrases 
ready  in  their  mouths,  which  make  their  speech  a 
confused  jargon  of  worldliness  and  religion,  yet 
feel,  it  is  to  be  feared,  no  whit  of  love  to  Gk>d  or 
man,  but  angrily  cling  to  their  sect,  and  idola- 
trously  bow  to  some  lifeless  creed.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  Everything  tends  to  make 
religion  a  matter  of  forms  and  names  and  lip- 
service,  and  thereby  to  deprive  it  of  all  permanent 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  All,  all  is  selfishness ; 
selfishness  in  the  conduct  of  every  one  of  the  cor- 
porations which  compose  or  minister  to  the  Govern- 
ment,—selfishness  in  the  intercourse  of  society, — 
selfishness  in  the  anxiety  of  every  class  to  weigh 
down  those  below  it.  But  where  is  the  attempt 
at  the  moral  culture  of  the  people  ?  or  who  the 
men  that,  without  thought  for  the  feeding  of  their 
own  vanity,  or  the  spread  of  their  own  power,  go 
forth  in  courage  and  sincerity  for  the  regeneration 
of  their  country  ?     If  such  there  be, — and  some 
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such  there  are, — that  is,  one  or  two, — where  are 
the   signs  of  their  exertions?     Track  home  to 
their  lanes  and  ceUars  the  craftsmen  and  the 
labourers,  the  servants  of  our  pleasure;  and  see 
amid  their  funilies  the  unquiet  tempers,  the  sullen 
rages,  the  evil  cravings,  the  mutual  unrepentant 
reproaches,  which  add  a  sting  to  penury,  and 
throw  poison  into  the  waters  of  bitterness.     But 
if,  instead  of  stopping  by  the  squalid  fireside  of 
the  poor,  we  turn  away  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
rich,  how  much  is  changed  in  the  shape,  how  little 
in  the  material  I     Here  too  are  jealousies,  and 
hatreds,  and  malignity,  vulgar  anxieties,  and  mi- 
serable ambitions.     To  be  sure,  the  lean  cheek  of 
envy  is  fed  from  plate  instead  of  earthenware, 
and  self-oblivion  is  sought  for  in  the  costliest,  not 
the  cheapest,  intoxication.     But  the  miserable 
debasement  of  human  nature  shows  as  foul  in 
velvet  and  jewels  as  in  rags.     Alas!   if  Jesus 
Christ  were  again  to  come  on  earth,  as  before,  in 
humility   and  poverty,  and  were  to  lift  up  his 
voice  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  in  those  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  would  scarce  have  less  to  reprove,  and 
would    scarce   be    more    earnestly    listened    to. 
Would  not  the  rich  pass  by  the  houseless  wan- 
derer with  self-complacent  scorn  ?  and  the  rabble 
look  with  indifference  or  mockery  on  one  whose 
garments  were  no  gayer  than  their  own,  and  who 
yet  would  tell  them,  in  authoritative  accents,  of 
justice,   and  truth,  and  mercy?     The  professed 
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successors  of  Christ's  Apostles  would  invoke  the 
law  against  a  lowborn  teacher ;  the  doors  of  this 
temple  would  be  closed  against  him^  if  he  came 
without  a  fee;  and  all  the  sects  of  England  would 
be  ready  to  cry  out,  Away  with  himy  away  with 
him !  because  he  would  establish  no  empty  forms> 
consecrate  no  mere  words,  dictate  no  creeds  and 
teach  without  a  catechism. 

Look  at  that  dark  roof:  it  covers  a  prison:  and 
there  the  laws  of  the  country  proclaim  that  the 
most  atrocious  guilt  is  collected,  the  worst  moral 
diseases.  We  do  notliing  to  make  men  self-deny- 
ing and  conscientious.  The  Government  says.  If 
you  do  not  agree  with  us  on  every  point  of  doctrine, 
you  have  no  title  to  become  wise  or  good;  and  we 
will  not  assist  you.  We  surround  the  people  with 
innumerable  temptations;  we  do  little  towards 
instructing,  nothing  towards  educating  them ;  and 
we  set  them  the  perpetual  example  of  secure  sel- 
fishness. A  wretched  child,  bom  perhaps  in  a 
workhouse,  and  nurtured  in  a  brothel,  is  taught  to 
gain  his  daily  bread  by  crime,  and,  compelled  by 
the  menaces  of  his  protectors,  and  the  physical 
sufferings  of  hunger,  to  trample  down  his  moral 
repugnance,  plunders  some  rich  man's  super- 
fluity. Again  and  again  perhaps  he  succeeds :  at 
last  comes  the  sudden  vengeance  of  the  law :  to 
remedy  the  evil,  he  is  thrown  into  a  prison,  pro- 
bably the  only  abode  on  earth  worse  than  his 
habitual  home.     He  learns  still  more  to  glory  in 
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criminal  enterprise.  The  pride  of  endurance 
comes  to  his  aid:  and  with  no  good  feeling 
strengthened,  no  Dew  idea  of  man's  social  relations 
or  higher  duties  communicated,  he  is  disgorged 
an  outcast  upon  the  world,  again  to  prey  upon  his 
kind;  until,  before  he  is  yet  a  man,  some  con- 
summate outrage  brings  him  to  the  scaffold.  Then 
through  all  these  streets  pours  the  dense  throng 
of  eager  spectators;  and  while  the  bell  sounds 
fix>m  yonder  tower,  thousands  without  a  thought 
either  of  terror  or  compassion,  but  with  the  same 
love  of  excutement  which  makes  them  seek  the 
inferior  stimulus  of  a  dram,  hurry  from  every 
comer  of  London  to  see  the  horrible  removal  from 
the  world  of  a  being,  who  perhaps  never  heard  the 
name  of  God  or  duty,  or  received  the  sympathy  of 
one  human  creature.  Such  is  society.  Such  is 
London.  Such  is  the  working  of  the  Church, 
which  reared  the  fabric  I  stand  upon,  and  which 
professes  to  teach  the  universal  love,  whereby 
we  may  arrive  at  the  temple  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal,  in  the  heavens. 

Such  scenes  as  these  might  well  disgust  us  with 
cities.  It  has  been  often  said,  and  is  in  some 
d^ree  true,  that  the  evils  of  humanity  are  in- 
creased by  being  brought  together  in  towns,  that 
corruption  thus  communicates  corruption,  and 
that  in  these  hotbeds  every  vice  bears  fruit  after 
its  kind.  But  be  it  remembered,  that  good  has 
a  tendency  to  spread  as  well  as  ill,  and  is  no  less 
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living  and  reproductive.     In  the  enormous  assem- 
blage of  minds  I  now  survey,  what  an  object  is 
there  for  good  men  to  act  upon  I     Evil  as  are  the 
arts  and  discoveries  and    means  of    enjoyment 
heaped  up  and  displayed  in  this  vast  storehouse  of 
the  world  and  treasury  of  inventions,  if  they  be 
considered  as  in  themselves  final  ends,  how  im- 
measurably valuable  are  they  as  instruments  of 
real  improvement!     And  above  all,  placed  here 
at  the  central  heart  and  moving  springs  of  the 
whole  social  earth,  every  beneficial  impulse  we 
may  give  will  thrill,  not  merely  through  all  the 
mass  of  this,  the  capital  city  of  mankind,  but  will 
be  felt  in  the  utmost  limits  and  recesses  of  the 
globe !     From  this  spot  the  beneficent  energy  of  a 
single  man  may  produce  good  to  the  future  gene- 
rations of  the  whole  race,  which  will  be  felt  and 
celebrated,  not  merely  when  his  bones  are  among 
the  graves  of  the  churchyard  beneath  my  eye,  but 
when  the  churchyard  itself  shall  be  encumbered 
with  the  ruins  of  this  great  structure ;  when  the 
remains  of  a  fallen  city  shall  have  choked  up  the 
channel  of  yonder  river ;  when  these  palaces  and 
towers  shall  have  no  inhabitant  but  the  owl,  and 
no  visitant  but  the  forest  deer;  and  silence  and 
desolation  shall  prevail  where  once  was  London. 


IL 

THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON. 

^HE  streets  of  London  have  a  two-fold  nature^ 
a  double   existence.      There  are  the  dead 
streets,  and  the  living  streets,  the  stucco  chaos 
of  Mr.  Nash,  and  the  great  coUective  majesty 
of  John  BulL     I  have  a  respect  for  both,  but 
more,  I  confess,  for  the  masonry  than  the  men. 
Gro  through  London  when  its  highways  are  de- 
serted, and  see  those  long  vistas  of  silent  habi- 
tations :   they  have  as  much  of  human  interest 
about  them  as  a  million  of  living  Englishmen. 
They  are  the  works  and  the  homes  of  men ;  but 
they  carry  with  them  comparatively  little  of  that 
jar  and  bustle  of  the  present  moment,  the  element 
of  an  Englishman's  existence :  they  have  a  past 
and  a  future.      Here  is  a  line  of  tall  irregular 
houses,  beneath  which  Milton  has  walked.     Yon- 
der are  the  towers  that  point  to  the  stars  from 
above  the  tomb  of  Isaac  Newton  and  of  Edmund 
Spenser.     Along  thb  magnificent  street  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  linger  and  wonder,  but  will 
not,  like  us,  be  able  to  discover  a  dim  and  distant 
patch  of  hill,  and  believe  that  it  is  green  with 
God's  verdure.     Below  stretches,  with  its  wide 
uid  broken  outline,  the  prospect  which  is  made 
boundless    by    such    big    recollections.      There 
Charles  was  executed ;  there  Cromwell  has  rid- 
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den  on  a  charger,  which  may  have  seen  Nasebj 
or  Worcester ;  there  Vane  has  mused  and  saun- 
tered. And  beyond  roUs  the  river,  reflecting 
bridges  and  towers,  with  their  myriad  cressets, 
and  the  Cyclopean  shadows  of  domes  and  palaces, 
and  lifting  its  mist  around  those  chambers,  from 
which  have  proceeded  more  lastingly  powerful 
decrees  than  from  the  Koman  Curia,  and  which, 
(once  perhi^s,  or  twice)  have  been  fiUed  with 
the  grave  presence  of  better  statesmen  than  ever 
declaimed  in  Paris,  or  muttered  in  the  Escurial. 
Away  again;  and  heeding  neither  that  cathedral 
front,  which  spreads  like  the  wings  of  an  arch- 
angel, nor  that  star  which  gleams  so  high  above 
it,  nor  the  hundreds  of  buttrest  pinnacles,  which 
glimmer  upwards  like  holy  thoughts,  stand  for  a 
few  moments  beneath  those  square,  black,  massy, 
and  unwindowed  walls:  they  are  a  prison.  The 
rain  is  driving  fast  and  slant  along  the  gusty 
street;  the  distant  rumble  of  some  lagging  vehicle 
is  all  the  sound  that  I  can  hear,  except  the  patter- 
ing of  the  raindrops,  and  the  voice  of  the  lonely 
wind;  and  now  rings  out,  with  slow  and  lingering 
strokes,  the  chime  which,  in  a  few  hours,  will 
knell  to  his  execution  some  wretched  criminal 
within  a  few  yards  of  where  I  am  now  placed. 
There  is  a  slit  over  my  head,  one  edge  of  which 
gleams  in  the  lamp-light.  It  opens  perhaps  into 
the  very  death-cell ;  and  there  is,  amid  the  gloom 
which  it   does  not   illumine,   a  choking  agony. 
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which  stifles  the  prayer  that  desperation  would 
force  into  utterance.  Far  away  again,  a  shadowy 
intertexture  of  masts  and  cordage  stretches  be- 
tween me  and  the  skies ;  and  some  round  antique 
towers  rise  against  it.  Within  them  Baleigh 
thought  for  years,  and  Jane  Grey  knelt  to 
beseech  forgiveness  firom  Heaven  for  her  inno- 
cent and  beautiful  life.  These  things, — so  much 
less  dreams  or  fancies  than  our  own  wretched 
selfish  interests, — throng  round  us  in  the  streets 
of  London ;  but  they  only  come  to  be  repelled. 

The  world  is  awake ;  the  mighty  city  is  living 
with  all  its  swarms;  the  tide  swells  and  runs 
along  ten  thousand  channels ;  its  weeds  and  bub- 
bles are  all  mingling,  sweeping,  rushing.  They 
say  that  this  is  contagious, — that  we  cannot  look 
on  the  frantic  and  intoxicating  dance  without 
becoming  Masnads  ourselves, — that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  anything  but  a  cog  on  the  whirling 
wheel, — that  you  can  only  run  and  struggle, 
never  think,  in  the  streets  of  London.  This  is 
not  true.  The  stream  of  fashion  is  strong :  but 
the  breeze  of  will,  or  even  of  habit,  will  enable 
us  to  navigate  against  it.  Li  the  one  or  two 
hours  of  the  four-and-twenty,  when  the  town  is 
silent  and  solitary,  it  is  full  of  matter ;  but  it  is 
also  very  pregnant  of  other  things  besides  ledgers 
and  betting-books,  when  the  tiunult  is  at  the 
wildest.  True,  there  is  more  of  effective  move- 
ment in  the  mind  of  one  philosopher  or  poet  in 
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one  half-hour^  than  in  all  Cornhill  in  a  century ; 
but  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  the  outward 
and  inward  activity.  We  are  in  London  jostled^ 
carried  on,  distracted  by  a  thousand  objects,  iso- 
lated in  the  most  eager  and  crowded  tumult  of 
human  beings  to  be  found  upon  the  earth.  We 
will  go  along  with  it ;  but  we  will  look  at  it,  and 
think  of  it,  as  we  go. 

For  my  part,  give  me  wealth  and  leisure ;  and 
I  would  as  soon  be  here  for  a  day,  as  in  the 
greenest  nook  of  Devonshire.  I  look  round  me 
for  half-an-hour,  and  find  the  sweep  of  uniform 
employment  and  monotonous  pleasure  by  no 
means  so  destitute  of  salient  points  and  occa- 
sional interludes,  as  most  of  such  continental 
scribblers  as  myself  would  persuade  us.  London 
too  has  its  carved  work,  and  its  inscriptions,  its 
quaintnesses  and  glories,  and  touches  of  sorrow 
or  beauty.  There  is  a  poetry  of  the  paving- 
stones  for  him  who  can  find  it  out:  and,  honour 
be  to  human  nature  I  even  this  enormous  torrent 
of  its  dregs  carries  with  it  some  gold-sand  and 
blossoms,  contains  something  on  which  the  philo- 
sopher may  ponder,  the  artist  meditate.  Men's 
pulses  and  thoughts  are  stronger,  after  all,  than 
the  British  Constitution  or  the  steam-engine- 
There,  at  that  crossing,  stands  a  miserable  look- 
ing dwarf,  with  his  ruined  hat  in  one  hand,  and 
his  wasted  broom  in  the  other.  His  features  are 
writhed  into  that  almost  grotesque  wretchedness. 
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which  BO  often  pursues  personal  deformity.  A 
dozen  people  have  passed  him  by.  Here  is  one, 
an  iron-looking,  middle-aged  man,  without  a  hair 
of  ornament  or  of  error  in  his  whole  dress.  He 
puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
it  would  be  burned,  hastily  flings  the  beggar  some 
money,  colours  up  to  the  eyes  and  looks  angry 
when  he  is  thanked,  and  walks  on  as  if  to  escape 
from  the  infamy  of  giving  ahns  to  a  street-sweeper. 
Yonder  is  a  church-yard.  The  church  is  fine, 
with  abundance  of  bad  science  and  bad  taste, 
yet  full  of  richness,  variety,  and  genius.  It  is 
Wren's,  which  accounts  for  these  qualities.  The 
soil  around  it,  the  narrow,  irregular,  iron-railed 
area,  is  paved  with  fiat  grey  slabs;  and  the  very 
dust  of  these  Englishmen  must  be  jammed  and 
jostled.  But  some  children  have  foimd  entrance 
to  the  cemetery,  and  are  playing,  as  if  they  had 
not  been  suckled  in  a  town,  upon  the  smooth 
grave-stones.  How  much  of  gladness  and  con- 
solation is  there  in  the  young  voices  and  loud 
laugh,  which  ring  out  among  the  rattle  of  coaches, 
and  the  unceasing  buz  of  the  multitude!  Yet 
alas  I  how  evident  on  those  little  faces  is  the 
stamp  of  bad  education!  how  obvious  is  it  that 
the  features  of  all  but  one  of  them  are  drilled 
into  a  mechanical  deadness!  I  speak  to  the  ex- 
ception, and  find  that  he  goes  to  an  infant-schooL 
So  that  here  too,  in  the  very  core  of  systematized 
and  congregated  debasement,  wisdom  and  good 
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are  gushing  forth,  and  healing  what  they  were 
not  allowed  to  prevent. 

There  stands^  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  the 
ambulatory  theatre  of  that  great  actor  and  hero 
of  tragedy, — Mr.  Punch.  He  has  obtained  a 
motley,  but  a  merry  audience, — ^half  a  dozen  of 
those  personages  who  bear  about  them  the  insig- 
nia of  their  trade, — soldiers,  butchers,  dustmen, 
chimney-sweepers;  then  there  is  a  score  of  ar- 
tisans, some  looking  wise  and  dignified  with  all 
their  might, — others  without  shame  *  holding 
both  their  sides,' — several  Irish  labourers,  fresh 
from  Munster,  roaring  with  glee, — and  a  troop 
of  children,  who,  at  every  blow  of  that  magic 
wand  on  the  head  of  poor  Mrs.  Punch,  re-echo 
it  with  shouts  and  chimes  of  laughter.  Some 
Scotchman  at  my  elbow  has  been  complaining 
that  Punch  has  not  partaken  of  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  that  he  is  behind  the  nineteenth  cen-^ 
tury.  The  malison  of  every  quiet  good-hu- 
moured traveller  on  the  eternal  upstart  insolence 
of  this  nineteenth  century  I  The  world  is  im- 
proving,—who  doubts  it?  But  the  human  mind 
and  men's  affections  are  the  power  that  pushes 
it  on.  They  were  before  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  they  were  before  the  first;  and  they  will  be 
after  it,  as  they  will  be  after  the  ninetieth.  I 
love  the  people  for  loving  what  their  fathers 
loved,  and  what  they  themselves  have  loved 
from  the  earliest,  most  bawling,  most  turbulent 
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years  of  childhood.  There  was  perhaps  but  little 
of  creation  in  the  original  devising  of  these 
puppet-shows;  there  is  assuredly  none  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  exhibit  them;  but  how  much 
is  there  in  the  hearts  of  the  labourer  and  the 
child,  whose  open  mouths  and  dancing  eyes  are 
go  instinct  with  imaginative  joyousnessi  I  know 
a  man,  fit,  if  any,  to  be  the  Plato  of  our  day. 
He  once  talked  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  Ex- 
change, about  the  allegories  in  the  beginning  of 

Genesis:  Mr. rubbed  against  him;   and  I 

was  annoyed  by  the  contact.  Here  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  this  group  of  happy  wonderers,  his  noble 
face  reflecting  the  gladness  of  those  around  him^ 
and  seeming  to  sympathize  with  all  the  extra- 
vagant thumpings  and  grotesque  noises  of  the 
wooden  pantomime.     And  he  is  in  his  place. 

If  I  were  forging  incidents,  instead  of  describ- 
ing them,  I  would  make  some  mighty  *  tragedy 
in  gorgeous  pall  come  sweeping  by,'  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  previous  picture.  But  instead 
of  this,  when  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  see  a  poor- 
looking  man  in  black,  with  a  little  coffin  on  his 
shoulder,  the  narrow  covering  of  which  is  edged 
with  white;  and  behind  it  walk  two  moiuntiing 
women  and  a  child.  Amid  the  concourse  of  the 
busy  and  the  idle,  they  do  not  hurry  or  look 
around  them.  They  are  absorbed  into  the  gloomy 
depth  of  their  own  sorrow.  Though  they  were 
too  poor   to   purchase  an   array  of  lamentation 
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for  their  offspring,  a  triumph  of  grief,  a  caval- 
cade of  splendid  mourners,  there  is  enough  of 
agony  within  their  hearts  to  supply  tenfold  the 
lack  of  plumes  and  horses.  Amid  the  magni- 
ficence of  wealth,  and  the  earnestness  of  occu- 
pation, they  linger  and  totter  forward  to  the 
obscure  cemetery,  like  a  wounded  raven  fluttering 
through  the  chambers  of  a  king.  The  mother 
is  following  the  child  of  her  bosom  to  the  grave, 
where  no  blade  of  grass  will  spring  above  the 
dust,  and  where  a  thousand  busy  feet  will  daily 
desecrate  the  place  of  death. 

They  are  lost  in  the  throng;  and  here  comes 
instead,  with  piteous  looks  and  broken  suppli- 
cations, the  ragged  Italian  beggar.  His  features 
have  the  complexion  and  mobility  of  his  country; 
and  there  looks  out  through  their  olive  squalid- 
ness  the  quick  dark  glance  of  the  transalpine 
eye.  The  boy  can  scarcely  speak  a  word  of 
English;  but  that  various  garb,  with  glimpses 
of  the  skin  beneath, — so  fine  a  study  for  Mu- 
rillo, — ^those  hatless  locks  of  sable  irregularity^ 
the  monkey  grinning  through  crimson  rags  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  the  hand  extended  for  an  alms, 
all  tell  a  plain  story  of  want  and  beggary.  Poor 
fellow!  an  Englishman  should  feel  bound  to  buy 
his  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  fogs  and  street- 
keepers.  I  have  seen  him  burst  into  tears,  when 
a  butcher's  boy  rapped  his  hairy  playfellow  on 
the  nose  with  a  stick,  and  then  offered  to  fight 
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him.  The  lad  gave  a  look  for  a  moment,  that 
spoke  of  his  country  and  its  fierce  revenge.  But 
he  felt  his  impotence;  and  a  gush  of  shame  and 
sorrow  was  his  only  answer.  The  chances  axe, 
that  he  will  he  found  to-morrow  under  a  tree 
in  Hyde  Park,  stone-dead,  with  his  pulseless 
hands  still  seeming  to  clasp  the  little  animal  which 
he  was  attempting  to  warm  in  his  breast.  Alas 
for  poor  Luigil  The  chatter  and  mow  of  his 
desolate  friend,  Jacko,  is  the  only  moan  that 
will  be  made  for  him. 

Such  are  some  of  the  incidents  that  break, 
to  an  observant  eye,  the  monotonous  rushing 
of  the  London  population.  He  who  is  among 
the  crowd,  without  being  as  busy  as  themselves, 
would  be  as  iU  off  as  Ixion,  but  for  some  such 
interposition  of  human  nature  in  other  shapes 
than  its  avarice  and  contentions.  I  stand  among 
a  million  of  men,  streaming  away  into  eternity, 
and  each  striving  to  jostle,  pull  back,  and  out- 
run his  neighbour;  and  I  wonder  much,  and 
pity  more.  But  even  this  heady  current  cannot 
sweep  away  all,  which  in  more  tranquil  waters 
is  the  out-growth  of  humanity;  and  I  should 
lose  that  faith  in  man,  which  is  as  important  as 
fSsuth  in  God,  if  I  coxdd  think  that  any  one,  the 
most  wretched  of  all  these  thousands,  is  left 
utterly  without  a  seed  or  relic  of  good.  It  is 
hard  however,  where  the  mass  is  so  absorbingly 
interesting,    and    the    individuals    so    imdistin- 
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guished,  to  retain  and  cherish  the  feelings  that 
each  of  these  atoms  is  in  truth  a  living  mind,  in 
which  are  laid  the  germs  of  wisdom  and  of  good- 
ness; and,  while  we  are  whirled  along  by  the 
general  movement,  it  is  impossible,  without  an 
earnest  love  for  men,  to  keep  alive  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  bound  by  a  thousand 
sympathies,  and  by  identity  of  nature  and  des- 
tiny, to  the  most  degraded  things  of  all  the 
throngs  around  us. 


umtitmmti 


III. 
THE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND. 

X)  Y  society,  I  do  not  mean  the  intercourse 
between  persons  of  the  same  class,  which 
friendship,  or  the  desire  of  relaxation,  or  the 
madness  for  amusement  produces;  but  I  mean 
the  condition  of  human  nature,  in  which  men  are 
assembled  together  and  bound  by  laws  for  the 
comfort  and  protection  of  each  other.  This  social 
union  is  of  course  of  a  very  different  kind  in 
various  countries ;  and  I  intend  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  peculiarities  which  it  seems  to  exhibit 
in  England.  Among  these,  the  first  I  shall  men- 
tion is  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  wealth. 

fFealth  !  wealth  !  wealth  !  Praise  be  to  the  goil 
of  the  nineteenth  century!  The  golden  idol!  tlie 
mighty  Mammon!  Such  are  the  accents  of  the 
time,  such  the  cry  of  the  nation.  There  never 
was  an  age  when  money  could  accomplish  so 
much  as  now  in  England.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  so  necessary  for  comfort.  There 
may  be  here  and  there  an  individual,  who  does 
not  spend  his  heart  in  labouring  for  riches ;  but 
there  is  nothing  approaching  to  a  class  of  persons 
actuated  by  any  other  desire.  To  rest  contented 
with  poverty  demands  more  courage  in  any  man, 
than  would  furnish  forth  a  score  of  mart3rrs  or  a 
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hundred  heroes.     He  who  would  attempt  to  make 
the  improvement  of  hie  own  nature  and  of  his  age 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  therefore  to  remain 
satisfied  with  a  spare  and  unostentatious  submst- 
ence,  is  railed  at  as  one  knowing  nothing  of  the 
true   objects   of   existence,   a    useless   and    con- 
temptible being,  to  be  treated  with  haughtiness 
by  every  gambler  in  the  funds,  by  every  man 
whose  soul  is  put  out  at  compound  interest,  whose 
very  being  is  garnered  in  a  money-chest,  by  every 
owner  of  hereditary  acres,  and  oracle  of  hereditary 
wisdom.     To  succeed  in  life  is  to  make  a  large 
fortune,  without  doing  any  thing  which  would 
send  a  man  to  prison.     To  be  unsuccessful  is  not 
the  being  ignorant,  or  luxurious,  or  envious,  or 
sensual,  but  simply  the  being  poor, — the  one  un- 
pardonable sin, — not  against  the  spirit  of  God,  but 
against  the  spirit  of  the  world.     In  England  the 
poor  man  walks  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
shame.     He  lives  upon  the  bitter  crumbs  of  inso- 
lence, which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table ;  and 
the  common  air  of  social  humanity  reaches  him 
only  in  pinching  blasts. 

Wherefore  is  this  ?  It  is  a  dark  ingrained  spot 
in  the  national  mind.  It  is  a  propensity  which 
every  good  man  must  oppose ;  and  which,  if  the 
country  were  in  a  healthy  state,  could  never  have 
grown  upon  it.  But,  like  everything  else,  it 
must  have  its  cause,  or  its  causes ;  for  they  pro- 
bably are  many;  and  those  causes  it  woxdd  be 
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worth  while  to  discover.  The  chief  of  them 
18  to  be  the  nature  of  the  government^  which 
unded,  half  on  privilege,  and  half  on  wealth. 

the  wealth  can  buy  the  privilege ;  and  with 
lerefore  is  ultimately  lodged  the  whole  political 
er  of  England.  The  government  is  a  chryso- 
y ;  not  that  form  of  polity,  in  which  power  is 
ited  to  property,  and  the  greatest  mass  of 
lerty  has  the  chief  dominion  in  the  common- 
1th ;  but  that  in  which  a  small  number  of  the 
est  individuals  retain  in  their  own  hands  the 
Ae  energies  of  the  state.  The  law  of  succes- 
i  in  England,  which  gives  the  whole  landed 
perty  to  the  eldest  son,  has  set  the  fashion 
\k  regard  to  other  property ;  and  it  is  the  am- 
on  of  every  man  who  can  obtain  a  large  for- 
e,  to  transmit  it  undiminished  to  some  one  of 
family.  Those  great  inheritances  become  the 
idards  by  which  opinion  measures  wealth ;  and, 
ociety  is  not  parcelled  out  by  any  impassable 
riers,  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  upward, 
n  step  to  step,  in  the  scale  of  riches,  and  of 
sequent  estimation,  which  concentrates  the 
die  mind,  and  every  feeling  of  the  country,  into 

v(»racity  for  gain.  Power,  rank,  political 
uence,  all  the  most  splendid  objects  of  human 
emess,  are,  to  an  Englishman,  comprised  in 
ilth;  and  what  is  there  of  wonder,  that  the 
mts,    and    industry,    and    enterprise    of   the 
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country,  all  that  should  be  instruments  of  good, 
are  devoted  to  this  one  pursuit  ? 

Hence  arises  that  indifference  to  everything  in 
literature  which  does  not  minister  either  to  amuse- 
ment or  profit.  Hence  it  is^  that  novels^  and 
works  on  political  economy,  are  the  only  books 
that  now  find  favour,  except  indeed  those  party 
histories,  which  are  intended  as  engines  of  attack 
or  defence  for  profitable  monopolies:  and  hence 
the  popidar  literature  is  completely  stripped  of 
that  majestic  character  imprinted  upon  it  of  old, 
by  minds  which  were  directed  to  far  other  fums 
than  the  mere  work-day  business  of  vulgar  in- 
terests. Hence  it  is,  that  nothing  is  an  end  in 
itself;  nothing  precious  to  man  except  as  leading 
him  to  riches:  and  truth  and  benevolence  are 
good  only  because  they  minister  to  the  increase 
of  the  means  of  enjoyment. 

The  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  does 
not  indeed,  like  those  who  laud  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  for  the  things  in  which  alone 
they  were  foolish,  discover,  in  the  errors  of  the 
past,  the  links  that  connect  it  with  the  present. 
But  he  sees,  in  the  merits  of  the  present,  a  barrier 
that  separates  it  from  the  past.  In  his  view,  we 
may  analyse  the  mind  by  chemical  solvents,  and 
melt  the  heart  in  a  blow-pipe ;  we  may  arrive  at 
the  innermost  secrets  of  the  universe  by  algebraic 
process,  and,  by  extraction  of  the  square  root,  lay 
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bare  the  deepest  fibres  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
A  pair  of  compasses  and  a  quadrant  are  means^ 
not  only  of  intellectual  progress^  but  of  moral 
regeneration.  He  thinks  to  discover  God  amid 
the  skies^  by  taking  an  observation ;  and  physical 
science  is  not  merely  the  wand  of  Moses  to  call 
forth  water  from  the  rock^  and  to  govern  natural 
causes,  but  the  fiery  presence  and  living  glory  of 
the  Deity.  To  him  the  most  spiritual  of  poetry 
is  dreaming,  religion  is  mysticism,  and  enthusiasm 
madness.  His  vocabulary  is  confined  to  the  one 
word  Utility;  and  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the 
good,  are  its  subservient  offspring, — not  princes 
and  gods  themselves,  but  slaves  to  the  peddling 
merchant.  Expediency.  He  weighs  the  happiness 
of  mankind  as  a  usurer  his  ingots,  and  numbers  it 
as  a  £Euiner  his  sheaves :  for  to  him  it  consists  only 
in  sheaves  and  ingots ;  and  those  fiiculties  of  our 
nature,  which  cannot  employ  themselves  in  reading 
bills  of  exchange,  and  reckoning  oxen, — are  a 
eound, — a  fancy, — nothing.  His  philosophy  is 
only  another  name  for  the  general  principles  of 
profit  and  loss;  and  his  mind  is  a  blank  signed 
with  the  style  and  title  of  man,  but  to  be  filled 
up  as  may  be  determined  by  the  science  of  circum' 
dances.  In  defiance  of  all  the  records  of  poor 
men,  whose  good  feelings  have  made  them  happy, 
he  sees,  in  political  economy,  not  merely  the 
science  of  the  laws  which  regulate  wealth,  but  the 
science  which  alone  must  govern  the  welfare  of 
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our  species ;  and  he  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
not  only  sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  so  that  he 
might  be  wealthy,  but  earnestness,  gentleness, 
courage,  and  love  of  truth, — faith,  hope,  and 
charity. 

Such  is  the  philosopher  of  the  day,  and  so  dif- 
ferent his  wisdom  from  that  which  would  have  in 
it  anything  of  a  reforming  or  purifying  power. 
But  the  most  melancholy  peculiarity  of  the  age  is 
the  effect,  on  the  great  mass  of  the  instructed 
classes,  of  this  inordinate  and  all-devouring  eager- 
ness for  riches.  There  is  nothing  round  us  of  that 
meditative  cahn,  in  which  the  mind  of  a  nation 
might  deliberately  address  itself  to  high  aims,  and 
serenely  take  upon  it  the  noble  and  laborious  task 
of  self-regeneration.  The  whole  energies  of  the 
land  and  time  are  given  up  to  ^^  getting  and  spend- 
ing ;*'  and  the  exhausting  anxiety  for  money 
leaves  behind  it  a  lassitude,  from  which  no  stimu- 
lants can  rouse,  except  those  which  embody  the 
fiercest  turbulence  of  evil  passions.  The  nation  is 
thus  diseased  to  the  very  core.  Its  physicians 
offer  it  poisons  for  remedies;  and  the  malady 
which  preys  upon  it,  prevents  it  from  discovering 
that  it  is  not  in  the  vigorous  flush  of  health.  Why 
does  not  a  prophet  arise  among  this  great  people, 
to  lament  over  them,  as  did  the  seers  of  Judah 
over  their  degraded  country  ?  to  tell  them  of  their 
lapses  and  their  wanderings,  and  to  exhibit,  in 
mighty  and  terrible  visions,  the  judgements  which 
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wait  upon  the  ill-doings  of  nations  ?  Yet,  would 
the  voice  of  an  Isaiah  be  listened  to  on  the  Stock 
flzchange  ?  or  would  the  pampered  heart  of  aris- 
tocracy tremble  at  the  accents  of  Ezekiel  ? 

No:  there  are  men  in  England  who  could  ac- 
complish this  work,  if  it  were  to  be  done  on  a 
sudden.  But  this  may  not  be.  A  change  of  in- 
stitutions is  necessary;  and  this  change  cannot 
take  place  without  an  alteration  in  the  mind  of 
the  country.  To  this  reform  of  thought  and 
feeling  it  is  not  likely  that  England  will  arrive, 
until  she  has  been  taught  by  much  sorrow,  been 
disciplined  into  wisdom  by  suffering,  and  learnt  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  teachers, — of  such  men  as 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and,  in  another  way, 
Chalmers, — ^who  for  years  have  been  speaking  to 
those  that  will  not  hear,  and  uttering  truth  to 
those  that  will  not  understand.  What  immediate 
change  can  be  hoped  for,  when,  even  in  the  ap- 
pointed places  of  education,  the  same  promise 
expenditure  is  observed,  as  is  seen  through  all  the 
rest  of  England,  making  it  necessary  for  every 
one  in  the  upper  and  middling  classes  to  think 
of  scarce  anything  but  the  means  of  gain.  From 
these  institutions  men  come  into  the  world  with 
habits  of  luxury,  which  are  the  curse  of  their 
future  years,  and  which  often  make  their  lives 
one  long  struggle  of  expense  and  aodety,  display 
and  misery. 

The  evil  does  not  reside  in  the  want  or  in  the 
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superfluity  of  wealthy  but  in  the  inequality  of  its 
distribution.     It  is  easy   to   refer   this,  as  is  so 
commonly  and  so  vaguely  done,  to  the  influence 
of  civilization,  and  to  look  no  fiuther.     But  if,  as 
is  no  doubt  the  case,  the  division  of  labour  and 
the  progress  of  the   arts   tend  to   produce   this 
result,  wherefore  shoidd  artificial  institutions  in- 
crease the  evil?    Wherefore  should  the  laws  of 
inheritance  be  such  as  to  perpetuate  a  moral  mis- 
chief of  the  most  lamentable  kind?  such  as  to 
make  the  few  rich,  and  the  many  poor,  and  thereby 
establish  laws  of  opinion,  which  lead  the  many  to 
drudge  away  their  lives  in  seeking  to  gain  the 
same  level  as  the  few  ?     And, — though  it  may  be 
said  that  this  can  act  but  upon  a  small  part  of  the 
community,  and  must  leave  the  vast  majority  in 
the  condition  which  they  are  found  to   exhibit 
elsewhere, — yet,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  per- 
sons on  whom  it  does  act,  are  the  very  class  among 
whom  exist  in  all  countries  the  seeds  and  promise 
of  national  improvement, — ^that  those  whom  these 
laws  debase,  and  consign  to  lives  of  greediness  and 
ostentation,  are  the  strength  and  heart  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  it  is  from  the  aristocracy  and  the  largest 
instructed  classes  immediately  below  them,   and 
especially  acted  upon  by  aristocratical  ambition, — 
that  it  is  from  them  we  ought  to  expect  everything 
for  the  education  of  the  body  of  the  people.   When 
you  degrade  the  gentry  into  machines  for  acciunula- 
tion  and  votaries  of  luxury,  and  make  them  alter- 
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natelj  misers  and  spendthrifts^  you  do  almost  all 
that  is  possible  for  destroying  the  best  hopes  of 
England ;  you  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  men,  who,  with  that  freedom 
firom  manual  labour,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
highest  cultivation  of  the  faculties,  would  also 
have  those  moderate  and  self-denying  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  virtue ; 
all  that  is  possible  to  deprive  the  people  of  moral 
teachers,  and  to  quench  for  ever  the  light  of 
wisdom.  It  illuminated  the  humble  study  of 
Milton,  and  brightened  the  page  of  Harrington. 
Shall  it  now  gleam  only  amid  the  mountains  of 
Westmoreland,  and  scarce  be  known  to  any  one 
but  some  unregarded  fbiend  ? 
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IV. 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

^HE  English  are  in  many  respects  a  fine  people, 
and  in  almost  all  a  singular  people;  but  they 
are  a  very  disagreeable  people.  Their  singularity 
is  evident  in  nothing  more  than  this^  that  I  can 
tell  them  how  rude,  awkward,  and  stupid  they 
are,  and  be  liked  the  better  for  it ;  aa  it  seems  to 
them  that  any  one  must  be  a  wonderfully  clever 
man,  who  can  detect  a  fault  in  England  or  Eng- 
lishmen, and  a  very  considerable  personage  to 
venture  to  tell  it.  Their  unfitness  for  social  in- 
tercourse may  be  judged  of  from  their  universal 
unpopularity,  except  where  their  money  has  pur- 
chased reluctant  favour. 

The  foundation  of  their  character  is  pride ;  not 
that  self-reliance,  which  makes  men  deal  with  the 
world  openly  and  familiarly,  as  fearing  nothing 
from  its  utmost  power,  and  standing  superior  to 
it,  and  on  that  very  account  mingling  in  it  with 
unhesitating  and  unsuspicious  kindliness ;  but  the 
jealous  and  sullen  temper,  which  is  perpetually 
in  dread  of  hostility  and  insult;  which  for  ever 
retreats,  and  for  ever  shows  its  teeth,  where  there 
is  no  enemy  pursuing.  Englishmen  in  society 
are  wheels  revolving  one  slow  and  dreary  round, 
and  bristled  all  over  with  spikes,  which  only  fit 
into  each  other  for  the  purpoise  of  tearing   up 
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between  them  all  free  and  pleasant  intercourse. 
Sulk^  sulk,  sulk,  is  the  grand  constituent  of  ac^ 
quaintance  in  this  country ;  and  the  native  keeps 
his  better  humour,  like  his  slippers,  for  the 
iivinter  fire-side,  or,  like  his  shooting-jacket,  for 
the  autumn  woods.  At  other  tunes  he  not  onlj 
breathes  sulk,  feels  sulk,  eats  and  drinks  sulk, — 
which  would  be  exclusively  his  own  loss ;  but  he 
also  looks  sulk  at  every  one  he  meets,  and  wn^ 
himself  in  a  mantle  of  sulk  to  keep  off  the  hands 
of  his  neighbours. 

A  native  of  any  other  country  is  pleased  at  the 
civility  which  addresses  itself  to  him,  even  with- 
out an  introduction.  He  appreciates  the  courtesy, 
which  takes  for  granted  that  he  is  a  reasonable 
and  good-humoured  being.  An  Englishman  ieels 
insulted  if  we  mistake  him  for  anything  but  a 
bear,  and  growls  at  any  chance  associate  who 
may  suppose  him  to  be  a  featherless  biped,  instead 
of  a  quadru-pawed  monster.  Yet  we  may  see 
that  there  is  a  kernel  of  kindness  within  this 
rough  shell ;  for  though  he  abhors  all  intercourse 
with  strangers,  that  is,  with  people  whose  names, 
parentage,  and  fortunes,  he  is  not  acquainted 
with,  as  it  might  molest  his  dignity,  and  bring 
him  for  half-an-hour  into  company  with  some 
one  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  than  himself  on 
the  social  ladder,  yet  he  will  readily  pat  a  dog 
on  the  head,  or  throw  it  the  leavings  on  his  plate, 
when  he  has  satisfied  himself,  provided  always  he 
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be  not  a  hypochondriacj  and  that  the  intimacy 
with  the  animal  does  not  make  it  necessary  to 
open  his  lips  to  its  owner. 

In  England  there  is  no  society,  properly  so 
called ;  for  people  never  meet  together  to  derive 
pleasure  from  each  other's  company.  The  serious 
business  of  life  is  all  a  contest  and  a  rivalry ;  and 
the  same  spirit  runs  throughout  those  of  their 
hours  of  leisure  which  are  spent  in  public  Some- 
thing is  always  superinduced  upon  the  assembling 
together  of  friends  or  acquaintances,  by  which 
wealth  may  be  exhibited ;  music,  or  feasting,  or 
revelry  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  which  nothing 
is  wanting  but  the  spirit  of  enjoyment.  A 
Frenchman  uses  his  money  to  buy  with  it  some- 
thing which  he  desires ;  a  Spaniard,  to  show  his 
indifference  to  such  beggarly  considerations;  a 
German,  to  satisfy  his  wants;  an  Italian,  to  en- 
joy the  novelty ;  an  Irishman,  to  get  rid  of  the 
incumbrance;  a  Scotchman,  to  gain  more  in  re- 
turn ;  but  an  Englishman  spends  it  to  show  he 
has  it.  If  no  one  can  deny  that  an  entertainment 
has  cost  a  large  sum,  and  that  the  arrangements 
were  all  of  the  best  description,  it  never  occurs  to 
him  to  consider  whether  his  guests  were  amused. 
And  he  is  in  the  right.  They  did  not  come  to  be 
amused,  but  to  see  their  own  importance  reflected 
in  the  surrounding  splendour. 

The  English  are  the  nation  of  Europe  whose 
institutions  the  least  impede   their  playing  the 
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fool :  but  they  are  restricted  in  every  action  of 
life  by  the  tyranny  of  opinion;  and  therefore, 
when  fashion  has  permitted  the  slightest  aperture 
in  the  usual  walls,  the  pent-up  extravagances, 
qua  data  porta,  ruunt;  and,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
taste  for  overrunning  the  Continent,  insequitur 
clamorque  virdniy  stridarque  rotarum.  The  Eng- 
lish are  good  friends ;  yet,  so  much  is  the  fear  of 
being  connected  with  poverty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  stronger  than  friendship,  that,  if  an  Eng- 
lishman were  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  London 
with  an  old  coat  on,  I  am  persuaded  that  three 
out  of  four  of  his  acquaintances  would  refuse  to 
acknowledge  him,  unless  it  were  in  a  very  private 
place  indeed ;  and  then  they  probably  would  fear 
the  sparrows  on  the  house-tops,  lest  ^^a  bird  of 
the  air  should  carry  the  matter." 

I  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  not 
essential  national  distinctions,  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances and  institutions,  or  that  this  kind  of 
pride  is  not  among  the  unalterable  peculiarities  of 
Englishmen ;  but  I  am  certain  that  their  institu- 
tions immeasurably  aggravate  the  eviL  The 
combined  influences  of  wealth  and  aristocracy 
make  it  possible,  though  diflScult,  for  every  man 
to  obtain  the  highest  stations  in  the  country,  not 
by  unaided  genius  or  wisdom  indeed,  but  by  ser- 
vility and  riches.  Every  man  therefore  is  occu- 
pied in  pushing  himself  up,  and  keeping  those 
below  him  down.     A  Spanish  peasant  will  un- 
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hesitatingly  stop  the  Duke  of  Medina-Cell  on  the 
Prado  of  Madrid^  to  light  his  cigar  at  that  of  the 
first  grandee  in  the  kingdom.  An  English  profes- 
sional man  looks  askance  at  a  tradesman ;  and  a 
peer  turns  his  back  upon  a  merchant.  All  this  is 
of  course  immensely  modified  in  serious  concerns^ 
by  the  comparative  equality  of  the  laws  between 
man  and  man,  and  by  the  power  over  opinion 
which  the  freedom  of  the  press  gives  to  the 
middle  classes.  But  it  prevails  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent I  have  described  in  all  on  which  depends  the 
hourly  comfort  of  life ;  and  it  tyrannizes  over 
every  feeling  which  we  bring  into  social  inter- 
course,  and  which  ought,  above  all,  to  be  left 
open  to  the  influence  of  unlimited  courtesy  and 
charity.  In  these  matters  the  English  leave  the 
flowers  to  the  French,  to  be  distilled  into  rose- 
water,  and  strew  their  own  path  with  the  thorns, 
and  then,  while  their  feet  are  sore  and  bleeding, 
affect  to  ridicule  their  transmarine  neighbours, 
for  being  ** perfumed  like  milliners,"  and  "talk- 
ing like  waiting  gentlewomen." 

Other  nations  are  conunonly  more  goodhu- 
moured  and  agreeable  in  society;  because  they 
feel  within  themselves  a  living  spirit  of  mutual 
gratification.  An  Englishman  is  not  a  gregarious^ 
but  a  solitary  animal ;  and,  when  he  tumbles  into 
a  crowd,  it  is  either  to  get  out  of  it  again  as  fast 
as  possible,  or  to  improve  the  occasion  into  a 
means  of  crawling  a  step  upwards  from  his  actual 
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situation^  or,  as  is  oftener  the  case  than  either,  to 
remain  where  he  is,  because  he  is  too  awkward 
and  ashamed  to  do  as  he  pleases,  for  fear  it  should 
be  odd  or  vulgar.  And  so,  to  escape  being  vul- 
gar, he  stays  among  people  to  whom  he  shows 
the  vulgarest  of  all  qualities,  stupidity,  namely, 
and  rudeness.  In  short  those  who  individually 
are  often  among  the  prime  of  their  species,  are 
often  socially  the  most  imbecile  and  incapable  of 
men. 

See  a  mixed  company  of  Englishmen  and  fo- 
reigners. There  are  two  persons  in  the  middle 
discussing  the  merits  of  Mademoiselle  Mars;  the 
one  is  a  Parisian,  all  admiration  for  the  Diamond, 
which  he  expresses  with  lively  extravagance:  the 
other  is  an  Italian,  talking  with  a  full  tide  of 
impassioned  feeling  in  support  of  the  acting  in 
his  own  country.  The  Frenchman  delivers  his 
philosophical  jokes  and  comic  sublimities,  and, 
when  he  knows  he  has  no  longer  anything  bril- 
liant to  say,  turns  away  to  utter  a  panegyric  on 
sensations  and  materialism,  in  opposition  to  a 
German.  Then  shall  you  see  his  eye-brows  work- 
ing  even  more  vehemently  than  before,  and  his 
tongue  delivering  still  more  rapidly  a  fluent  tor- 
rent of  compliments  to  France,  compliments  to 
his  adversary,  compliments  to  himself,  all  gar- 
nished and  exalted  with  the  names  and  doctrines 
of  philosapJus,  He  is  arguing  perhaps  to  prove 
that  all  our  feelings  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
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those  we  entertain  for  B,pdtS  de  perigord.  Something 
occurs  to  make  him  think  of  war  and  politics;  and 
then  come  la  patrie  and  la  gloircy  and  all  the  other 
second-hand  embroidery  of  a  Frenchman's  dress- 
coat.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor  German,  half 
wanting  words,  and  half  stimned  hj  tlie  rapid 
and  ingenious  absurdity  of  his  adversary,  at- 
tempts to  wait  patiently,  and,  like  the  clown  in 
Horace,  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis^  and  with 
the  same  result;  till  at  last  his  convictions  stir 
within  him  too  strongly  to  be  quieted,  and  he 
speaks,  in  defence  of  truth,  good,  beauty,  and 
the  Deity,  with  all  the  energy  and  earnestness 
^f  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand  the  Spaniard 
is  declaiming,  with  the  fluency  of  the  French- 
man, and  the  strong  indignation  of  the  German, 
tempered  by  a  certain  dignity  of  his  own,  against 
the  calumnies  of  General  Foy,  or  Colonel  Nar 
pier.  There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  foreigners;  and 
all  are  animated  and  interested  about  something. 
If  there  are  women  in  company,  still  better; 
for  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  amuse  a 
lady. 

And  all  this  time,  who  are  those  dreary  per- 
sons, with  high  neckcloths,  and  hats  in  their 
hands,  one  of  whom  stands  in  each  comer  of  the 
room,  like  Demogorgon  in  the  Prometheus  Un^ 
boundy  surrounded  as  it  were  with  rays  of  darkness? 
They  are  the  English  part  of  the  company;  and 
the  only  one  of  them  who  has  opened  his  lips,  is 
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a  rubicund  little  clergjinan^  with  a  moet  insi- 
nuating smirk,  properly  exalted  by  professional 
gravity,  who  thought  himself  called  upon  ex  officio^ 
when  he  heard  the  Frenchman  talking  infidelity, 
to  expound  to  him,  in  a  Camo-Gallic  stutter,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Not  being 
a  particularly  brilliant  debater,  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  submit  his  belief  to  argument; 
and,  when  he  had  said  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  he  meant,  he  retreated  to  his  comer. 

This  is  of  course  an  exaggeration;  and  in  all 
that  goes  before,  I  have  been  dwelling  rather 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  society  in  this  country, 
than  upon  society  as  it  is.  I  have  therefore 
omitted  to  describe  what  it  has  in  common  with 
the  social  intercourse  of  other  countries.  I  have 
seen  much  of  ostentatious,  and  something  of  real 
hospitality,  and  have  discovered,  beneath  the 
rough  and  dirty  upper  crust,  a  mine  of  at  least 
aB  much  substantial  good  as  can  be  found  else- 
where. The  great  aristocracy  is  probably  the 
best  of  great  aristocracies;  that  is,  the  first 
nobles  of  England  are  probably  not  quite  so 
ignorant  and  so  debauched  as  those  of  Russia. 
Yet  on  the  whole  they  are  an  imhappy  class, 
whose  influence  does  considerable  harm  to  Eng- 
lish society.  They  never  treat  those  below 
them  in  rank  and  wealth  with  tolerable  civility, 
but  when  they  are  perfectly  secure  agamst  the 
slightest  assumption  of  equality;  and  the  trem- 
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bling  reverence  of  ordinary  Englishmen  for  a 
title  or  a  great  estate  supplies  daily  and  sti- 
mulating food  to  the  worst  propensities  of  these 
exalted  personages. 

People  of  distinguished  family,  large  posses- 
sions^  and  great  political  power,  having  nothing 
to  do,  (except  to  carry  on  the  Government,) 
may  be  as  indolent  and  aimless  as  they  please. 
They  have  privileges  and  splendour  enough  to 
exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  re- 
spect by  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  faculties. 
From  these  two  causes  it  is,  that  the  fashionable 
tone  and  manner  are  those  of  utter  and  careless 
indifference,  and  the  fashionable  subjects  of  con- 
versation none  but  the  most  frivolous  and  tran- 
sitory. The  same  effect  is  promoted  by  the 
exhausting  anxieties,  with  which  the  mind  of 
every  man  below  the  highest  class  is  worn, 
through  the  necessity  of  struggling  and  ago- 
nizing for  wealth.  To  the  lawyer  or  the  mer^ 
chant  no  relaxation  is  agreeable,  except  those 
which  either  rouse  him  out  of  his  listlessness  by 
the  most  violent  excitements,  or  permit  him  to 
indulge  it  by  the  most  complete  repose.  The 
higher  classes  have  too  little  to  do,  the  middle 
too  much;  and  both  circumstances  combine  to 
render  the  pursuits  of  men  in  society  utterly 
trivial  and  worthless. 

There  is  no  civilized  country  in  which  there 
is  so  little  social  intercourse  between  men  and 
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women.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  men.  Eng- 
lish women  are  on  the  whole  the  best  portion 
of  the  sex.  Ignorant  as  too  many  of  them  are 
of  moral  principles,  there  is  among  them  less  of 
ignorance  and  immorality  than  among  those  of 
other  countries.  Yet  Englishmen  commonly  pre- 
fer to  their  society  the  talking  by  the  hour  the 
petty  details  of  politics;  for  the  principles  of 
politics,  being  held  as  long  ago  settled,  never 
receive  the  slightest  attention.  This  is  not 
wonderful;  for  to  exist  is  so  difficult  a  matter 
with  an  Eugliahman,  that  he  never  conaiders 
in  what  way  it  is  best  and  pleasantest  to  live. 

All  this  however  being  true,  (and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  true  in  substance,  though  perhaps 
too  broadly  and  generally  expressed,)  it  is  never- 
theless certain  that  an  immense  deal  of  good  is 
to  be  found  in  Britain,  compared  with  the  state 
of  the  foremost  continental  kingdoms.  Politi- 
cally, professionally,  and  as  a  member  of  a  sect 
or  a  class,  an  Englishman  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  be  a  rascal.  A  French  avocat  is  noted  and 
almost  infamous,  if  he  defends  a  cause  which  is  ob- 
viously a  bad  one.  His  profession  and  the  public 
will  not  excuse  him  for  supporting  injustice  by  chi- 
canery. An  English  barrister  would  be  talked  of 
as  a  madman  for  refusing  a  brief,  merely  because 
it  called  upon  him  to  maintain  the  wrong.  An 
English  divine  may  support  a  political  opinion 
most  strenuously  till  he  is  forty  years  of  age. 
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and  then  uphold  the  direct  contrar j  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  a  bishopric,  without  thereby  incurring 
any  public  disapprobation.  An  English  states- 
man may  take  the  utmost  credit  to  himself  for 
some  measure  of  reform,  and  pledge  himself  to 
carry  it  through  by  his  most  strenuous  exertions. 
The  next  day  he  shall  rise  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  propose  some  alteration  of  the 
intended  remedy,  which  will  introduce  an  evil 
of  the  same  kind  as  it  was  designed  to  cure,  and 
one  ten  times  worse  in  degree.  And  this  per- 
sonage will  perhaps  conclude  his  speech  by  a 
panegyric  on  his  own  honesty,  which  the  LtegiB- 
lature  will  applaud,  and  the  nation  believe  in. 
Yet  all  these  men,  the  Barrister,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  perhaps  in  private 
life  distinguished  for  integrity,  for  benevolence, 
for  family  affection.  Morality  does  exist  as 
a  great  recognised  moving  power  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  country:  and,  be  its  triumph  soon 
or  late,  it  must  at  one  time  or  other  overthrow 
those  wretched  tyrannies,  the  spirit  of  secta- 
rianism, and  the  interests  of  classes. 


V. 

THE  ENGLISH  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

'T^HE  English  Press  is  the  most  powerfiil  literary 
engine  in  Europe^  as  it  is  also  the  freest.  It 
has  absorbed  nine-tenths  of  the  minds  of  this 
country.  The  being  of  an  Englishman  has  no 
great  cycle,  which  it  would  accomplish  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave:  its  longest  revolution 
is  performed  between  the  quarterly  publications 
of  a  review ;  and  this  comprises  various  minor 
periods,  each  complete  in  itself, — monthly,  weekly, 
tridiumal,  and  daily.  Pamphlets  find  no  sale  in 
the  land  of  Swift  and  Steele.  Metaphysics,  poli- 
tical economy,  and  cookery,  are  discussed  in  the 
reviews  and  magazines ;  and  all  the  thinking  of 
the  country  has  become  a  matter  of  shreds  and 
patches.  Truth  and  science  are  things  of  trimes- 
tral  immortality:  the  noblest  subjects,  ^^ which 
the  gods  love,"  "die  young^'  in  monthly  magar 
zines ;  and  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  amused  and 
kept  awake  by  a  succession  of  little  excitements, 
a  constant  buzz,  and  a  petty  titillation.  Great 
libraries  sleep  amid  their  dust,  while  newspapers 
are  worn  to  bits  by  the  successive  fingers  of  a 
hundred  readers.  These  flying  sheets,  the  true 
pinions  of  rumour,  are  borne  upon  the  breeze  to 
every  comer  and  outskirt  of  society;  and  my- 
riads, who  have  never  dreamed  of  any  principles. 
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to  which  to  refer  facts,  and  by  which  to  interpret 
them,  are  saturated  and  overwhekned  with  details, 
and  opinions,  and  thoughts  not  bom  of  reason, 
and  feelings  which  are  fancies,  the  produce  and 
stock-in-trade  of  the  present  hour.  We  live,  not 
in  the  duration  of  time,  but  amid  a  succession  of 
moments.  There  is  no  continuous  movement, 
but  a  repetition  of  ephemeral  impulses :  and 
England  has  become  a  mighty  stockbroker,  to 
whom  ages  past  and  future  are  nothing,  and  whose 
sole  purpose  and  taste  is  to  watch  the  news.  I 
will  make  some  observations  about  each  of  the 
individual  literary  ministers  to  this  propensity. 
And  first  of  those  which  are  least  so,  tEe  Quarterly 
Reviews. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  for  many  years 
received  contributions  from  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  England.  There  seems  how- 
ever to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  a  great 
want  of  any  connecting  or  fusing  power,  which 
might  have  given  unity  to  the  work.  It  is  ftdl 
from  beginning  to  end  of  gross  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions,  and,  above  all,  of  discrepancies 
in  principles.  Its  grounds  however  are  generally 
fair  and  just ;  and  on  the  whole  it  would  probably 
give  a  more  accurate  notion  of  modem  English  lite- 
rature, and  a  higher  standard  of  ability  and  know- 
ledge, than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  The  wit 
of  Sidney  Smith,  the  fancy  of  JeflSrey,  the  grave 
sense,  and    large  acquirements  of  Mackintosh, 
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the  manly   plainness  and   zeal  for  education  of 
Brougham,  and  the  cultivated  acuteness  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Horner^  render  its  former  numbers 
both  agreeable  and  permanently  instructive.     Yet 
vre  can  now  but  ill  conceive  the  impression  it 
must  have  produced,  when  the  glitter  of  its  rapier 
and   the  sound  of  its   trumpet  first  scared  the 
infant  senses  of  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is 
now  a  changed  book.     An  article  on   German 
Literature  appeared  not  long  ago  in  its  pages, 
which  r^ularly  attacked  half  the  doctrines  its 
editor  has  been  promulgating  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.     It  is  now  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
politics.    Its   speculations  on  these  subjects  are 
a  fair  and  flourishing  tree,  but  with  little  root 
beneath,  and  hollowness  at  the  core.     For  their 
opinions  are   entirely  drawn  from  the   outward 
phenomena,  which  it  is  desired   to   change   and 
remedy ;  as  if  they  believed  that  there  were  really 
some  truth  in  the  old  remedy  of  the  crinis  cams 
rabidi     Though  their  politics  be  on  the  whole  far 
wiser  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  great  Keviews, 
they  have  scarcely  ever  shown  a  disposition  to 
eotablish,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  idea  which 
the  nation  they  address  should  seek  to  realize; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  err  with  regard 
to  details  and  expedients,  which  they  have  no 
standard  to  measure,  and  no  light  to  guide. 

The   QuABTEBLT  Beyiew  is  more  varioiis, 
more  amusing,  and  far  more  mischievous.     I  do 
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not  mean  on  account  of  its  political  lueubratiooB, 
which,  but  for  the  disgusting  malignity  which  haa 
marked  them  until  lately,  would  be  merely  absurd 
and  contemptible;  but  because  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous  reading  and  agreeable  compoaition 
is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  all 
attempts  at  hiunan  improvement,  of  oppressing  free 
inquiry,  of  supporting  class  and  sectarian  preju- 
dices and  monopolies,  of  teaching  the  world  that 
the  business  of  life  is  hatred  and  persecution,  of 
repressing  all  the  feelings  that  would  make  ue 
love  man  because  he  is  our  brother,  and  God 
because  He  is  our  Father,^-of  looking  with  the 
angry  strictness  of  inquisitors,  whether  the  nature 
of  other  men  has  precisely  the  same  form  as  our 
own,  whether  they  worship  God  after  another 
fashion  from  ourselves.  Yet  it  is  curious  that 
even  this  work  has  been  considerably  improved  of 
late  years ;  and  though  Mr.  Southey  still  raves  in 
defence  of  Laud,  as  if  a  Poet-Laureate  were  a 
bedlamite  or  a  bishop,  the  modern  politics  of  the 
Keview  are  exceedingly  ameliorated;  and  some 
of  the  critical  articles,  commonly  attributed  to 
Mr.  Lockhart,  are  more  valuable  contributions  to 
critical  science, — to  a  catholic  philosophy  of  lite- 
rature,— than  have  ever  before  appeared  in  an 
English  periodical  If  this  gentleman  will  but 
go  on,  having  with  him,  as  he  has,  talents,  time, 
i*eputation,  and  such  an  engine  to  make  these 
available  as  the  Quarterly  Review,  he  may  be  one 
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of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  his  native  country 
that  its  literature  has  ever  known. 

The  third  of  the  Ueviews  is  in  public  estimation 
little  more  than  a  kind  of  unmeaning  tertium  quid; 
something  that  does  very  well  to  "redress  the 
balance  ^  of  Quarterly  criticism,  but  without  any 
value  of  its  own.     In  fact  it  can  be  interesting 
only  to  politicians  and  economists  of  one  sect; 
one  whose  doctrines  are  as  difficult  for  the  crowds 
afi  they  are  disagreeable  to  the  most  distinguished 
thinkers  of  our,  and  of  every  age.     Their  system 
is  a  pure  theory, — that  is,  it  makes  the  ordinarj- 
convictions  of  mankind  go  for  absolutely  nothing : 
at  the  same  time  it  only  emancipates  itself  from  fact 
for  the  sake  of  depraving  philosophy.     It  takes  a 
fragment  of  humanity,  and  substitutes  it  for  the 
whole ;  and  the  part  which  it  selects  to  be  crowned 
with   glory   and  honour,   is  precisely   the   very 
dregs.     It  melts  the  ore,  not  to  extract  the  metal, 
but  the  dross,  and  then  pretends  that  it  supplies 
us  with  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  native  mineral. 
Some  men  of  pure  and  sublime  affections  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  see  in  man  only  the  breath 
of  the  nostrils  of  God,  and  have   turned  away 
their  eyes  from  the  clay  it  animates.     Some,  u 
few,  the  wisest,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
best,  have  comprehended  the  whole  of  our  being, 
and  have   weighed   with  an  impartial  hand  the 
higher  faculties   of  humanity,  without  omitting 
the  dust  in  the  balance.     But  it  is  reserved  for 

VOL.  II.  D 
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the  philosophy  of  sensation  and  Utility^  to  omit  in 
its  estimate  of  man  whatever  is  nobler  and  more 
c^onsoling,  to  measure  only  our  baser  propensities, 
to  study  the  earth  of  which  we  are  compounded, 
and  the  blood  and  tears  with  which  it  is  kneaded 
and  to  deny  the  existence  of  that  diviner  spirit, 
which  is  the  life  and  essence  of  the  whole,  but 
which  escapes  their  bungling  tools  and  awkward 
processes. 

Of  the  magazines,  the  New  Monteult  is 
edited  by  a  man  of  perhaps  more  peculiarly  deli- 
cate taste  than  any  other  in  England.  If  his  mind 
fail  at  all,  it  is  in  want  of  strength  and  decided 
character;  and  the  magazine  reflects  the  man. 
There  are  in  it  no  bold  views,  and,  except  in  a 
few  papers  of  Mr.  Campbell's  own,  no  extensive 
acquirements ;  but  letters  and  journals  of  travel- 
lers in  Greece,  Italy,  or  Switzerland,  lives  of 
French  barristers,  and  sketches  of  society, — very 
sketchy  indeed, — together  with,  now  and  then, 
some  pretty  verses  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  make  up  the 
miscellany.  It  is  a  curious  symptom  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  that  such  a  book  should  have  so 
large  a  popidarity.  Every  one  however  can  un- 
derstand the  whole  of  it;  and  it  seldom  contains 
an  opinion  that  any  one  could  dissent  from.  The 
appearance  in  its  pages  of  vulgarisms  of  feeling 
about  high  life  and  about  low,  is  not  an  objection 
for  those  who,  from  their  being  expressed  with  no 
vulgarism  of  language,  never  perceive  their  exist- 
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enee.  There  are  many  moments  however  in  the 
life  of  all  men,  even  of  wise  ones,  when  a  page  or 
tw^o  of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine  would  be  a 
relief  from  lassitude,  or  from  grayer  thoughts. 
But  I  would  hint  to  its  accomplished  Editor,  that, 
if  he  would  trust  more  to  the  bent  of  his  own 
mind,  and  less  to  the  opinions  of  his  publisher, — 
if  he  would  diversify  his  work  with  serious  and 
eloquent  criticism  on  other  books  besides  those 
which  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Colbum, — with 
philosophical  and  creative  compositions,  instead  of 
furnishing  a  whole  feast  of  side-dishes, — his  book 
would  contain  enough  for  the  mere  sofa-readers, 
and  would  interest  many  persons  who  now  treat 
it  with  utter  disregard.  The  bias  of  its  politics  is 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  improvement  of  the 
world;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  in 
these  pages  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Camp* 
bell,  the  first  suggestions  of  a  London  Univer- 
sity,— ^the  germ  from  which  has  proceeded  an 
institution  likely  to  do  more  towards  strengthen- 
ing and  widening  Englirii  education,  than  ai^y- 
thing  that  has  been  heard  of  for  a  century. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  is  a  book  of  a 
bolder  nature,  with  more  of  good  and  more 
of  evil  than  can  be  attributed  to  its  London 
rivaL  Nearly  the  most  powerful  papers  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  any  English  magazine,  are 
to  be  found  in  its  volumes;  and  these  in  great 
numbers,  and  on  a  large  range  of  subjects.     It 
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deals  almost  always  in  exaggerated  expression; 
but  this  has  been  in  its  literary  articles  the  vest- 
ment of  much  high  truth.  There  is  certainly  no 
English  periodical  work,  the  criticism  in  which  is 
on  the  whole  so  original,  profound,  and  eloquent, 
as  that  of  BlackwoocTs  Magazine;  while  there  is 
no  political  work  in  Europe  so  entirely  and 
shamelessly  bad, — except  perhaps  the  Lisbon  Ga- 
zette, The  latter  department  procures  them  popu- 
larity with  all  the  classes  and  parties  of  the 
empire,  which  have  any  interest  in  the  continu- 
ance of  abuses.  The  former  obtains  the  respect 
of  the  wise;  and  in  both  cases  men  turn  away 
from  the  portion  of  the  work  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  them,  and  make  little  account  of  it, 
either  for  or  against  the  book.  If  Dr.  Philpotts 
cared  about,  or  could  comprehend  philosophical 
criticism,  he  would  be  sorely  puzzled  by  the 
articles  on  Shelley;  and  if  Charles  Lamb  were  to 
dip  for  an  instant  into  that  compound  of  Styx 
and  Phlegethon,  of  mud  and  milk-and-water, 
which  Mr.  Blackwood  entitles  a  political  article, 
he  would  certainly  be  both  frightened  and  hurt 
in  a  way  sufficiently  agitating  to  the  nerves  of 
Elicu  The  gross  abuse  of  individuals,  whom  some 
writer  in  the  magazine  Lippens  to  dislike,  is  also 
exceedingly  disagreeable.  Mr.  Hazlitt  and  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  have  to  answer  unquestionably  for 
enow  of  faults  and  follies ;  but  they  are  both  men 
of  talent  in  their  line ;  and  the  latter  appears  to 
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be  an  earnest,  if  not  a  successful  lover  of  truth. 
Keats,  whose  memory  they  persevered  only  a 
few  months  back  in  spitting  upon,  was,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  read  him,  among  the  most 
intense  and  delightful  English  poets  of  our  day. 
But  a  certain  portion  of  dirt  and  slander  seems 
necessary  in  England  to  make  the  public  endure 
any  degree  of  philosophy,  even  in  criticism ;  and 
it  will  be  charitable  to  refer  to  the  same  policy 
the  swinish  cleverness  of  the  Noctes  AmbrosiaruB. 

The  London  Magazine  has  had  three  ava- 
tars. In  the  first  it  was  a  book,  which  on  the 
whole  would  have  been  more  pleasing  to  a  lover 
of  mankind  and  of  truth,  than  any  similar  English 
publication.  It  contained  many  admirable  critical 
and  speculative  papers,  which  are  still  well  worth 
being  referred  to;  and  there  was  in  it  but  little  of 
that  individual  calumny  and  political  corruption, 
which  eat  into  and  weaken  our  respect  for  Black- 
wood.  It  was  here  that  the  exquisite  essays  of 
Elia  were  published,  and  gained,  as  they  merited, 
an  almost  universal  admiration,  by  the  gentle  but 
perfect  humour,  the  picturesque  liveliness,  the 
graceful  and  kindly  affection  for  men  and  nature, 
which  never  were  more  beautifully  or  simply 
exhibited.  The  London  next  fell  into  the  hands 
of  persons,  who,  one  would  guess,  were  a  set  of 
indolent  scoffers,  too  prudent  to  state  their  opinions 
plainly,  too  lazy  to  take  much  trouble  in  insinuat- 
ing them  cunningly,  and  yet  too  clever  not  to 
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furnish  some   amusement  in  the  midst  of  their 
restrained  discussions  and  careless  ^bes.       But 
they  filled  three-fourths  of  their  woric  with  ex- 
tracts ;  and  most  of  the  talent  was  in  the  single 
paper  called  The  Diary  of  the  MoniJu     One  some- 
times encountered  a  sarcasm  worthy  of  Bayle  or 
Voltaire;  but  the  writer  had  neither  the  omni- 
genous learning  of  the  former,  nor  the  self-supply- 
ing industry  of  the  latter.     The  only  point  on 
which  they  spoke  out  with  effect,  was  the  law- 
abuses;   and  large,  and  sometimes  ludicrous,   a^ 
they  are,  they  will  not  supply  amusing  matter  for 
a  monthly   volume.      The    magazine  is   now   a 
strange  imdigested  mass,-^in  some  papers  excel- 
lent, in  some  very  trivial,  in  many  very  foolish. 
The  last  number  contained  a  valuable  paper  on 
The   SmaU-Note  Bill;    and  it   has  had    several 
curious  and  able  papers  on  the  literary  men  of 
France. 

The  MmdKhf  Magazine  is  less  known  than  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  is  very  various  and  full  of 
talent;  and  some  sketches  and  tales  on  Italian 
subjects,  which  have  appeared  in  its  later  num- 
bers, exhibit  a  lighter  and  more  lively  touch  than 
almost  any  writing  of  the  day. 

Of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  who  shall 
speak,  who  docs  not  wear  spectacles,  and  is  not 
as  ancient  as  one  of  its  own  antiquities?  A 
repertory  of  all  things  lost  or  mislaid  between 
the  Flood  and  the  Conquest, — a  strange  museum 
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of  obsolete  knick-knacks^ — a  withered  flower, 
which  may  have  graced  the  bosom  of  my  great- 
grandmother,  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  Old 
Time,  worn  to  the  stmnp  by  inditing  a  hundred 
volmnes, — a  cypress-branch, — a  lifeless  but  re- 
spectable and  well-dressed  mummy; — if  not  to 
these  things,  whereunto  shall  I  liken  The  Gentle- 
maris  Magazine'^  As  if  one  of  that  singular  and 
fkstidious  breed  called  gentlemen  ever  read  a  line 
of  its  prim  and  dusty  pages! 


VI. 

A  MEDITATION  AT  NETLEY  ABBEY. 

nnHE  first  view  is  not  very  striking;  grey  oma- 
mented  walls,  among  green  wood.  The  in- 
terior however  is  extremely  interesting,  especially 
one  long  roofless  hall,  with  a  large  window  at  each 
end.  A  high  and  spacious  building  is  thrown  off 
from  one  side  of  this,  like  one  of  the  arms  of  a 
cross,  and  is  surrounded  by  two  ranges  of  tall 
arches,  one  above  the  other.  This  is  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  part  of  the  edifice.  Trees  that  ap- 
pear the  growth  of  a  century  are  towering  among 
the  ruins,  and  replace  with  their  foliage  the  roof 
which  formerly  shaded  the  building.  These  green 
and  stately  plants,  and  the  thick  creepers  which 
enwreath  and  robe  every  pointed  arch  and  slender 
column,  and  wrap  the  rough  grey  fragments  of 
the  walls  now  scattered  over  the  whole  area,  have 
taken  away  all  the  rawness  and  soreness  of  recent 
desolation ;  and  that  nature,  which  manifests  itself 
with  so  much  glory  in  the  heavens  above,  and  the 
landscape  around  them,  seems  to  press  with  her 
soft  embrace,  and  hallow  with  her  fresh  beauty, 
these  mouldering  remains  of  art. 

Yet  the  prevailing  aspect  of  antiquity  com- 
pletely prevents  us  from  thinking  of  the  fabric,  as 
of  anything  but  the  relic  of  an  elder  age.  And 
this  is  well;  for  everything  is  salutary  which 
unites  us  with  the  past,  and  teaches  us  to  feel  that 
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vre  do  not  stand  isolated  in  the  waste  of  time. 
It  is  good  for  us  to  contemplate  our  kind  as  con- 
nected through  all  its  epochs,  and  knit  into  unity; 
and  there  is  no  better  state  of  mind  than  that 
which  revives  and  cherishes  within  us  those  gene- 
rous and  charitable,  or  serene,  meditative  strains 
of  sentiment,  which  carry  through  all  the  centu- 
ries of  history,  as  it  were,  one  golden  thread,  one 
fresh  rivulet,  a  single  beam  of  happy  light.  I 
would  not  willingly  persuade  myself  that  there  is 
no  touch  of  natural  affection  in  the  kindly  rever- 
ence with  which  we  survey  the  handiwork,  or 
muse  among  the  sepulchres  of  preceding  genera- 
tions ;  and  I  have  far  more  charity  for  Jew,  Turk, 
or  Pagan,  than  for  him  who  would  make  me  an 
enemy  to  the  past,  by  proving  that  it  is  inimical 
to  me.  The  person  who  would  really  destroy  our 
veneration  for  the  annals  and  legacies  of  our 
fathers,  is  he  who  attempts  to  make  their  wisdom 
a  warrant  for  our  folly;  and  who  turns  our  respect 
and  sympathy  for  the  monuments  of  buried  ages 
into  gall  and  bitterness,  by  forcing  us  to  dwell, 
like  the  maniacs,  in  the  tombs.  Such  men  bring 
the  ancient  days  from  the  natural  distance  at 
which  mankind  are  willing  to  worship  them,  and 
mix  them  up  with  the  business  and  interests  of 
the  present.  Our  ancestors  thought,  planned, 
struggled,  and  conquered  for  themselves,  and  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  their  era;  and 
oftentimes  they  did  so  nobly  and  wisely.     But 
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would  that  their  graves  would  open  and  swallow 
the  brawlers,  who  make  the  insignia  of  their  free 
and  sublime  spirits  to  be  collars  of  iron  round  our 
necks,  and  chains  upon  our  hands!  We  are  ready 
to  honour  their  trophies ;  but  why  should  we  bear 
them  like  burthens  on  our  backs?  or  wherefore 
should  the  crowns  they  won  be  turned  into  fools- 
caps for  their  children  ? 

I  love  a  ruin,  wisely,  but  not  too  welL  There 
arc  those  who  manifest  the  excess  of  their  affec- 
tion by  measuring  its  area,  and  taking  the  altitude 
of  its  pinnacles.  I  would  understand  it,  feel  it, 
gaze  upon  it,  even  as  I  do  now.  The  abbey, 
I  believe,  belonged  to  the  Cistercians;  and  the 
horses  of  Cromwell's  dragoons  were  afterwards 
stabled  in  its  cloisters.  These  skeleton  windows 
were  probably  once  filled  with  gorgeous  tints, 
with  grotesque  fiends  and  hoary  martyrs.  These 
aisles  resounded  with  the  pealings  of  white-robed 
choirs.  Here  was  the  solemn  and  burly  abbot, 
and  the  dark  files  of  cowled  monks,  and  a  vassal 
peasantry  crowded  together  at  awful  distance 
from  their  holy  superiors.  And  here  too  per- 
haps some  neighbouring  baron  would  resort,  to 
atone,  by  occasional  ten-fold  devotion,  for  habi- 
tual contempt  of  friars,  and  violation  of  ecclesi- 
astical canons.  On  some  high  festival,  how  would 
all  these  be  lighted  up  and  harmonized  by  a 
blaze  of  tapers,  under  the  shadow  of  lofty  and 
gloomy  arches,  into  a  rich  perspective    of  bril- 
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liant  and  solemn  colours,  venerable  forms,  and 
awful  symbols  I  while  the  deep  tones  of  spiritual 
exhortation,  and  the  exulting  or  imploring  melo- 
dies of  devotion,  gave  a  purport  and  meaning 
and  heavenward  aj^lication  to  the  whole.  Then 
came  the  age  when  children  loitered  and  clam- 
bered among  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  and 
i^heep  fed  quietly  round  broken  images,  and 
the  defaced  carved-work  of  the  sanctuary;  and 
so  generations  passed.  And  again,  with  what 
a  confident  joy  must  the  decay  of  this  noble 
fabric  have  been  surveyed  by  the  stem  soldiers  of 
the  Commonwealth,  while  some  highly-gifted  and 
many-scarred  trooper  placed  himself  on  a  mass  of 
the  ruin,  and  holding  the  Bible  in  one  hand, 
while  he  leaned  with  the  other  on  his  dinted 
broad-sword,  expounded  the  advantages  of  those 
mansions  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  the 
elect  were  destined  to  inherit,  over  these  earthly 
tabernacles  of  Antichrist !  till,  wanning  with  the 
beloved  theme,  amid  the  shattered  buttresses  and 
roofless  aisles,  he  would  lead  the  voices  of  the 
grim  enthusiasts  in  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and 
triumph  for  the  fall  of  Babylon  the  Great,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  high  places  of  idolatry;  and 
perhaps  at  last  fling  off  cloak,  belt,  and  cuirass, 
and  toil  at  the  lever  and  the  mine  to  promote 
the  work  of  desolation. 

Scarcely  a  trace  now  remains,  even  to  the  gaze 
of  fancy,  by  which  we  may  guess  at  the  details  of 
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those  means  which  gradually  destroyed  the  fabric 
All  is  now  softened  and  made  beautifiil,  and  in- 
spired with  one  consistent  character  and  soul,  by 
the  overgrowth  of  luxuriant  creepers.  The  green 
foliage  of  many  soaring  trees  waves  its  dappled 
shadow  over  the  walls  and  the  weed-matted  area; 
and  the  abbey,  with  its  broken  columns  and 
cnunbled  ornaments,  seems  to  have  become  a  por- 
tion of  universal  nature,  a  graceful  feature  of  a 
glorious  countenance,  an  original  member  of  the 
landscape  in  which  it  stands;  bom  of  the  same 
mother  and  by  the  same  generation,  as  the  ivy 
which  crowns  the  trees  which  overshadow,  and  the 
blue  bright  sky  and  eternal  sun  which  illuminate 
and  smile  upon  it.  The  massy  grey  stones  look 
as  if  they  had  grown  up,  like  the  hills  and  wood^, 
by  some  internal  energy  from  the  centre,  and 
expanded  themselves  amid  the  co-operating  ele- 
ments into  a  pile  of  silent  loveliness,  a  place  of 
solemn  and  lonely  meditation,  fit  for  the  quiet 
reveries  of  the  idly  active,  or  the  high  and  various 
fancies  of  a  poet. 

This  it  may  be  to  any  one  whose  mind  is  capable 
of  seeing  more  in  a  beautiful  ruin  than  in  a  curious 
machine  or  a  pretty  toy, — anything  more  than  an 
object  to  be  looked  at  for  half  an  hour,  thought 
of  for  a  minute,  and  talked  about  for  a  day.  But 
to  those  whose  conceptions  and  feelings  mount 
higher  even  than  poetry  or  speculation,  Netley 
Abbey  is  a  still  more  happy  retreat ;  one  abound- 
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g  in  wealthier  secrets^  and  instinct  with  more 
-atefnl  and  healthy  contemplations.  To  him 
ho  thinks  that  there  is  a  peculiar  religion  in 
imples,  and  that,  where  the  carved  work  of 
le  temple  is,  there  must  necessarily  dwell  the 
lory  of  the  Shechinah,  Netley  was  long  ago 
ssecrated  by  the  silencing  of  its  choir,  the  reud- 
ig  of  its  arches,  the  overthrow  of  its  altar.  But, 
we  know  and  feel  that  there  are  places  of 
orship  besides  the  church  and  the  closet,  and 
ther  perches  for  meditation  than  the  cushion  of  a 
ulpit,  then  we  shall  find,  amongst  these  broken 
^mains,  a  soul  still  living  under  the  ribs  of 
eath,  perhaps  as  powerful  and  as  religious  as 
lat  which  once  inhabited  their  full-blown 
3mp.  What  finer  moral  breathes  among  the 
iscourses  spoken  so  often  to  careless  ears,  and 
le  prayers  that  so  many  millions  of  times  have 
3en  uttered  by  mechanical  lips,  than  those 
loughts  which  meet  and  detain  us,  and  make 
round  us  a  voiceless  melody,  in  these  dim  and 
reezy  courts?  What  more  exquisite  harmony 
stween  the  deeds  of  God  and  of  man,  than  those 
raoeful  and  almost  invisible  blendings  of  art  and 
iture,  where  the  architecture,  said  to  have  been 
liginally  copied  from  the  forest-paths,  is  now 
;ain  assimilated  to  them,  and  mingled  with  and 
lised  to  the  fresh  and  living  beauty  of  its  proto- 
T)e  ?  What  more  just  and  easy  gradation  from 
an  to  God  than  in  the  cemented  lump  of  stone  on 
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which  we  sit^  the  wild  flower  which  springs  from 
it,  the  bush  by  which  it  is  clasped  and  shaded^  and 
the  tall  ash  which,  rising  above  the  columned  but- 
tresses, upswells  to  and  waves  amid  the  skies? 
These  walls,  methinks,  are  as  the  incomplete  and 
perishable  circuit  of  those  peculiar  forms  and  sec-* 
tarian  modes  of  religion,  which  we  all  are  placed 
in  during  childhood,  and  to  which  we  conmionly 
cling  through  life  with  a  fond  and  unreasoning, 
and  sometimes  a  jealous  and  angry  affection. 
The  verdure,  and  foliage,  and  clinging  fibres,  and 
lofty  stems  image  out  that  universal  and  inward 
faith,  which  gives  to  these  their  purport  and 
beauty,  life,  power,  and  saving  spirit.  Sown  by 
no  human  hand,  springing  up  by  the  law  of  their 
own  being,  watered  and  fostered  only  by  the  skies, 
they  clothe  and  crown  these  dead  and  mouldering 
works  of  man's  contrivance,  surround  them  with 
all  loveliness,  and  fill  them  with  strength  and 
vitality, — make  them  a  shrine,  not  alone  for  Bene- 
dictine or  Cistercian,  for  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, but  for  the  unselfish  and  j^ious  heart  of  all 
races,  ages,  sects,  and  circumstances, — and  show 
that,  let  artificial  fanes  and  marble  altars  remain 
or  perish  as  they  will,  that  influence  of  the  Crea- 
tive Son,  that  energy  of  the  Logos,  which  made, 
and  moves,  and  blesses  the  universe  and  the  soul 
of  man,  will  always  open  in  the  wilderness  a  foun- 
tain whereat  we  may  quench  our  thii'st,  and  rear 
up  amid  the  ruins  a  temple  holier  than  thiit  made 
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with  hands.     Is  it  not  indeed  possible  that  these 

relics  are  an  emblem  of  that  fallen  nature  which 

built  the  structure  ?    May  it  not  be,  that,  like  it, 

man  once  was  an  upright  and  goodly  being,  applied 

only  to  those  aims  for  which  he  was  framed  and 

consecrated,  admitting  to  his  heart  no  employment 

but  the  offices  of  prayer  and  praise ;  and  yet  that, 

when  this  perfection  was  overthrown  and  decayed, 

there  remained  the  seeds  of  feelings  so  pure  and 

aspiring  and  spiritual,  as  may  enable  us  to  rise 

higher  and  nearer  towards  the  source  and  centre 

of  love,  than  the  point  at  which  we  stood  in  the 

freshness  of  our  race  ?     The  work  of  purification 

may  leave  the  gold  more  precious,  than  if  it  had 

never  been  debased  by  the  worthless  alloys  of  its 

ore.     But, 

Now  dewy  twilight  o'er  these  shattered  waUs 

Breathes  from  the  closing  eyelids  of  the  skies; 
The  blessed  night,  with  stany  influence,  falls 

O'er  carv'd  remains,  and  boughs  that  heavenward  rise ; 

The  healing  gentleness  of  evening  sighs 
From  arch  to  arch,  and  thrills  the  slumbering  trees ; 

And,  like  the  memory  of  dead  centuries, 
The  shadows  stride  before  the  lingering  breeze. 
The  pinions  of  the  heavens,  with  fleckered  gloom. 

Enfold  the  world,  and  the  adoring  earth 
To  all  religion ;  here  there  is  no  tomb. 

But  holy  promise  of  that  second  birth, 
When  o'er  man's  ruin  Beauty  shall  return. 
And  perfect  Love  shall  light  his  funeral  urn. 
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TULY  1. — The  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth 
is  in  general  very  beautiful  The  day  too 
was  fine.  I  saw  a  view  from  a  hill  (called,  I  think, 
Hind  Head)  which  struck  me  as  particularly  in- 
teresting and  English.  It  embraces  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  all  apparently  rich  and  highly 
cultivated.  The  surface  flows,  as  it  were,  into  a 
thousand  forms  of  undulating  elegance,  and  was 
coloured  all  over  with  innumerable  varieties  of 
green,  marked  here  and  there  by  shifting  lights, 
and  magnificently  embroidered  with  tufted  hedge- 
rows. A  slight  haze  gave  an  additional  softness  to 
the  whole,  like  a  delicate  veil,  and  connected  the 
extremities  of  the  prospect  with  the  light  clouds 
of  the  horizon.  I  was  surprised  in  many  parts  of 
the  journey  to  see  so  much  of  heath.  It  com- 
pletely overspread  several  commons  which  we 
passed;  and  some  hills  were  beautifully  purple, 
except  a  few  intervening  patches  of  brilliant 
green. 

After  passing  into  the  town  through  several 
lines  of  fortification,  I  went  to  the  Dockyard.  It 
contains,  besides  many  other  vessels,  a  120  gun- 
ship  on  the  stocks.  The  ribs  of  a  great  ship  with- 
the  planking  are,  in  my  mind,  more  striking  than 
the  perfect  vessel.  There  are  no  details  to  fritter 
away  the  feeling  of  awe ;  and  the  huge  elaborate 
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mass  of  timber  lies  before  you  in  all  the  beauty  of 
its  swelling  and  unbroken  lines,  yet  solid  and  vast 
as  the  skeleton  of  a  world,  the  bone  and  strength, 
as  we  might  well  believe,  of  a  magnificent  and 
irresistible  being.  After  looking  at  the  ships,  I 
went  to  the  forge,  where  I  saw  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing anchors.  Except  the  assistance  of  a  crane, 
for  supporting  the  immense  iron  bar,  and  moving 
it  out  from  or  into  the  fire,  the  whole  labour  is 
that  of  human  hands.  The  dim  workshop,  a  very 
large  room,  is  filled  with  heaps  of  iron,  burning 
furnaces,  great  black  bellows,  and  gangs  of  men, 
pale  with  their  hot  toil,  labouring  incessantly  in 
the  glare  of  the  fires,  and  under  the  beams,  puUies, 
and  chains  which  are  stretched  beneath  the  roof, 
all  sable  with  accumulated  smoke.  After  the 
enormous  column  of  metal  was  swung  out  of  the 
fire,  with  one  end  in  a  glow,  and  almost  in  a  blaze> 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  surrounded  it,  and  began  ham- 
mering it  with  all  their  strength,  each  striking  in 
his  turn  a  blow  which  would  prostrate  the  stoutest 
knight  that  ever  wore  an  iron  helmet.  The 
largest  anchors  weigh  four  tons  and  a  half.  These 
are  manufactured  by  gangs,  or  knots,  of  sixteen 
men,  of  whom  two  are  foremen,  and  do  not  use 
the  hammer.  This  number  of  workmen  makes 
an  anchor  of  the  above  size  in  five  weeks.  All 
that  is  done  by  the  sixteen  could,  I  imagine,  be 
done  by  two,  with  the  aid  of  machinery.  I  after- 
wards saw  some    mechanism  worked  by  steam. 
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which  cut  in  lengths  copper  bars  of  an  inch  diar 
meter  as  easily  as  I  cut  a  cigar.  I  was  then  taken 
to  the  block  manufactory,  the  instruments  of  which 
are  the  celebrated  invention  of  BrunelL  It  is  very 
neat  and  in  beautiful  order,  but  disappointed  me; 
not  because,  as  Mr.  De  Roos  seems  to  insinuate, 
it  is  complicated,  but  because  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  not  only  quite  simple,  but  also  quite  conmuHL 
There  are  very  few  parts  of  the  process  which  are 
anythmg  more  than  the  neat  appUcation  of  good 
tools ;  for,  though  the  motion  is  all  supplied  by  a 
steam-engine  of,  I  think,  thirty  horse-power,  every 
operation  is  guided  by  the  hand  of  a  workman. 

There  is  a  ship  in  the  yard,  designed  to  take 
out  convicts  to  Bermuda, — the  kingdom  of  Pros- 
pero,  the  home  of  Miranda.  O,  Shakspere! 
Shakspere  I  that  thy  fancy  should  be  outraged  by 
a  Secretary  for  the  Home  Deimrtment  1 

After  seeing  the  mast-house,  and  the  rope-walk 
for  making  cables,  which  last  is  a  room  said  to  be 
360  yards  long,  I  took  boat  in  the  harbour, 
and  went  to  see  the  Victory ^  of  100  guns,  on 
board  of  which  Lord  Nelson  was  shot.  It  is 
in  admirable  order,  and,  they  say,  excellent  con- 
dition. The  lower  deck  guns  are  out.  There  is 
a  plate  of  copper  on  the  spot  of  the  deck  where 
that  all-daring  heart  was  smote,  that  all-conoeiv- 
ing  head  laid  low,  that  burning  spirit  quenched. 
To  see  the  very  plank  on  which  he  stood  and  fell, 
helps  a  little  to  bring  home  to  us  the  bodily  pre- 
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sence  and  omnipotent  glance  of  that  most  ener- 
getic of  (rod's  creatures.  There  is  now  only  one 
man  in  the  ship's  company,  a  black,  who  was  in  it 
at  the  time.  There  is  too  much  about  the  vessel 
of  the  fxiyolous  neatness  of  a  Dutch  villa,  to  let  it 
be  very  interesting.  But  I  doubt  not  it  can  show 
its  teeth  on  occasion,  and  be  dangerous  enough. 
The  town,  which  contains  so  much  to  gratify 
reasonable  curiosity,  and  excite  no  vulgar  admira- 
tion, is  dirty  and  disagreeable;  just  the  place 
in  the  ruins  of  which  our  descendants  will  dis- 
cover the  fosffll  remains  of  pig-t^  tobacco,  salt 
junk,  red  herrings,  and  gin-barrels,  with  number- 
less other  relics  of  that  strangest  of  amphibious 
monsters,  an  English  seaman. 

I  went  aboard  a  nnall  boat,  and  sailed  to  Byde. 
The  sea  was  quite  smooth,  and  beautiful  as  ever. 
Several  vessels,  some  of  them  large,  were  scat- 
tered over  it,  like  flowers  on  a  grass-plat;  and 
it  was  bounded  in  front  by  the  green  shores  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.     One  never  seems  to  be  so 
much  among  the  number  of  Nature's  intimates,  as 
when  one  is  sailing  on  a  gentle  sea.      The  white 
sail,  which  moves  before  the  wind,  and  bears  us 
over  the  waters,  connects  us  in  friendship  with 
the  very  elements,  and  brings  us  into  a  kindly 
dependence  upon  them.     The  waves  look  as  if 
they   sparkled  with    pleasure   round    the    bow; 
and  in  the  wake,  which  bears  the  impress  of  our 
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course,  we  leave  a  pleasant  recollection  behind 
us.      From  the  pier   I  saw  the   sun  setting  in 
great  beauty.    Two  broad  masses  of  rose-coloured 
vapour,  so  broken  as  to  look  perfectly  airy  and 
delicate,  spread  away  from  his  disk  like  the  out- 
stretched wings  of  an  arch-angel,  and  covered  the 
third  part  of  the  heavens.     They  melted  off  at  the 
edges  into  the  deep  transparent  blue  of  the  sky, 
and   seemed    gently   brooding    over    the    darker 
smoothness  of  the  sea,  which  reflected  a  more 
faint  and   wavering  image   of   their    brilliancy. 
The  track  of  a  boat  moving  across  the  inverted 
picture  of  this  radiance  was  peculiarly  beautiful 
It  left  for  a  moment  a  narrow,  polished  band  of 
shifting  colours,  red,  golden,  purple,  and  emerald, 
a  rainbow  in  the  waters,  a  path  of  splendour  like 
that  which  would  follow  the  wheels  of  Amphitrite. 
It  was  gradually  dissolved  in  the  heavings  of  the 
waters;    and  this  momentary   revelation  of  the 
treasured  jewels  of  the  deep  was  lost  again  for 
ever.    After  a  minute  of  softer  beauty,  the  cloudy 
pinions  of  the  great  cherub  became  a  magnificent 
crimson,  and  again  deepened  to  imperial  purple, 
till   the  lifeless  grey  of  twilight  obscured  their 
glory.     The  sound  of  the  waves,  which  seemed  to 
roll  through,  and  to  speak  of  infinity,  came  mur- 
muring and  sweet  into  my  chamber,  and  visited 
my  sleep. 

July  2. — I  walked  in  the  evening,  to  a  village 
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a  few  miles  distant  from  Ryde,  upon  the  shore. 
The  beach  is  very  beautiful,  patches  of  rock 
dividing  broad  sands,  so  smooth  and  elastic,  they 
seemed  strewed  for  the  dances  of  sea-fairies. 
These  are  bounded  by  slopes  of  thick  wood, 
which  at  high  tides  must  be  washed  by  the  waves. 
The  inland  road  winds  over  uneven  ground,  with 
high  and  broken  hedge-rows  on  each  hand,  open- 
ing occasionally  to  views  of  rich  green  hills,  with 
cattle  and  cottages ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  of  the 
glittering  sea,  studded  with  sails,  and  limited  by 
the  varied  outline  of  the  Hampshire  coast.  Would 
I  were  the  Sancho  of  this  better  Barratarial  I  saw 
the  sunset  through  a  screen  of  elms :  it  was  a  lake 
of  melted  topaz  and  ruby,  which  gleamed  soft  and 
broken  among  the  thick  green  leaves.  Such  must 
have  been  the  glimpses  of  Paradise  which  shone 
through  the  gate  to  the  disconsolate  Peri.  After 
a  time  this  was  succeeded  by  the  great  horns  of 
the  moon  showing  red  above  a  hill,  which,  like  the 
sky,  was  dim  and  shadowed.  In  walking  along 
the  shore  to-day,  east  of  Ryde,  I  saw  a  patch  of 
grass  dose  to  the  sands,  on  which  are  a  great  many 
small  mounds,  marking  the  spots  in  which  the 
eeamen  of  the  Royal  George  were  buried.  There 
was  a  little  pool  close  by,  left  there  by  the  tide, 
in  which  two  or  three  children  were  sailing  their 
mimic  ships.  I  find  the  following  verses  in  the 
journal  from  which  these  notes  are  extracted. 
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The  hundreds  that  the  deep  sea  whelm'd,  when  heaven 
Shone  blue  above,  and  storms  were  far  away, — 

Who  sank,  though  by  no  rock  their  ship  was  riveD, 
And  died  with  Kempenfelt  in  this  &ir  bay  : 
Here  lie  their  bones  from  out  the  waters  grey 

Cast  forth, — ^brave  men  who  passed  from  life  unshriven, 
And  here  are  mingled  with  no  hallowed  clay: 

Think  ye  their  sins  for  this  are  unfoigivenl 

The  grass  untrod  waves  o'er  their  mounds, — ^the  breeze 

Wildly  laments,  and  on  the  neighbouring  strand 
Breaks  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  remorseful  seas. 

Theirs  are  no  tombs  upreared  by  human  liand: 
But  better  with  their  fate  yon  main  agrees. 

Than  stateliest  monument  by  sculptor  planned. 
Mourner  and  epitaph,  the  billows  moan 
Sweeps  ever  near  them ;  and  at  autumn  eve 
The  gusty  east-winds  with  unearthly  tone 

Wail  round  them,  and  the  listening  ear  deceive. 

Like  sighs  the  sinful  heart  in  death  that  leave. 
Or  strange  and  sad  as  wandering  spirits  groan. 

Yet  sounds  than  these  more  awful  still  shall  cleave 
Ocean  and  earth,  and  make  the  world  their  own. 
When  that  great  herald's  voice  shall  burst  the  skies. 

And  peal  in  thunder  round  the  shuddering  sphere^ 
And  rend  the  myriad  graves,  and  say.  Arise! 

To  all  the  bom  of  woman,  these  shall  hear. 
And  side  by  side  shall  stand  with  him  who  lies 
In  marble  vaults  and  fills  a  gilded  bier. 

July  5. — I  went  with  a  party  who  would  have 
made  a  much  duller  place  agreeable,  to  see  the 
grounds  of  a  seat  on  a  headland  at  the  east  of 
the  island.  They  stretch  for  a  long  way  above 
the  sea,  with  merely  a  steep  wooded  bank  between 
them  and  the  waves.  There  is  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  trees,   particularly   immense  magnolias 
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and  mjirtles;  and  a  delightful  walk  through  a 
shrubbery,  which  covers  a  narrow  point,  running 
out  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  From 
this  there  are  many  breaks  and  openings,  which 
show  the  wide  waters  in  great  perfection;  and 
from  a  seat  at  the  end  of  it  you  look  on  one  side 
along  the  green  and  bending  cliffs  of  the  island, 
and  over  the  bright  straits  starred  with  small 
bright  sails  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  On  the 
other  hand  is  Brading  Harbour,  with  its  pretty 
village,  teeming  cultivation,  and  white  sandy 
shore ;  and  beyond,  the  ocean  rolls  away  to  glim- 
mer  against  the  distant  sky. 

July  6. — Came  to  Newport,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  view  of  some  of  the  richly  wooded 
and  gentle  hills,  which  are  visible  from  the  road. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  jieatness  and  comfort, 
and  even  of  a  certain  rustic  untheatrical  elegance, 
about  the  poorest  cottages,  which  is  extremely 
delightfuL  This  must  necessarily  be  connected 
with  some  good  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

Goodly  thou  art>  in  this  thy  king-like  clay, 
O  glorioQS  country !  richest  on  the  earth 
In  precious  deeds  and  thoughts,  and  in  the  birth 

Of  soaring  intellects,  and  in  tJie  array 

Of  antique  stoiy,  and  in  wisdom  gray. 
And  many  a  fountain  of  no  senmial  mirth : 
Nor  of  deep-hearted  feelings  hast  thou  dearth. 

And  aspirations  all  unborn  of  clay. 

Carisbrook  Castle  is  only  a  mile  from  Newport, 
and,  when  near  it,  I  turned  away  from  the  high 
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road  up  a  green  lane,  one  of  the  most  pietn* 
resque  and  bowery  I  ever  saw.  The  trees,  all 
the  way  along,  meet  overhead;  and  the  light 
flowed  through  them  dim  and  checquered,  in  i 
thousand  tints  of  sunny  green,  or  soft  and  mellow 
grey.  The  castle  is  of  large  extent,  tolenUj 
preserved,  and  draped  with  a  good  deal  of 
ivy.  But  the  want  of  great  height  prevents  it 
from  bearing  that  look  of  indomitable  command, 
which  in  some  cases  makes  an  ancient  fortress 
resemble  the  last  of  the  Anakim,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  feebler  race  that  crawl  around  its  feet 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  keep  is  pretty  and 
cheerful,  without  any  peculiar  wildness  or  extreme 
beauty,  beyond  that  of  the  slightly  broken  coun- 
try, quiet  and  varied  verdure,  and  happy-looking 
dwellings.  I  was  shown  the  window  through 
which  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  tried  to  escape. 
I  wish  he  had  succeeded:  for  even  now,  when 
there  is  any  talk  of  innovation,  his  death  is  Laps 
offensionis  et  petra  scandali  in  the  eyes  of  the 
foolish ;  while  the  termination  of  the  contest  on 
the  29  th  of  May  could  not  in  any  circumstances 
have  been  more  unhappy  than  it  was.  I  have 
seen  these  verses  designed  as  an  inscription  for 
this  part  of  the  castle. 

'Mid  tliese  fallen  stones  and  weeds  luxuriant  stood 
The  narrow  prison  of  a  man  of  blood. 
Would  that  till  now  the  dungeon  had  remained. 
To  mark  the  fate  for  sceptred  crime  ordained ! 
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Wlien  those  strong  spirits,  from  whose  loins  we  spring, 

Gave  guilt  its  meed,  nor  spared  a  felon  king ; 

Blot  to  his  age,  aud  traitor  to  the  land 

That  owned  his  sway,  cold  heart,  and  ruthless  hand ; 

Who  fed  his  pride  on  priestcraft's  fawning  hreath. 

While  glorious  Eliot  pined  away  to  death ; 

Who  prayed  while  those  his  mandate  tortured  sighed, 

And  called  on  Heaven  to  witness, — when  he  lied ! 

False  friend !  dishonest  foe !  the  thorny  rod. 

To  bruise  a  sinful  people  sent  by  Grod ! 

Ay,  here,  in  impotence  of  selfish  wrath,    - 

He  strode  the  floor  till  he  had  worn  a  path ; 

And  through  yon  bars  with  fruitless  longing  pored 

On  tliat  fiiir  land,  still  reeking  from  his  sword. 

Long  has  he  joined  the  herd  of  princely  knaves. 

Who  rot  like  beggars,  though  in  trophied  graves : 

His  deeds,  his  race,  his  dungeon,  and  his  power. 

All  that  was  his,  alike  has  had  its  hour; 

All  but  the  shame  of  crimes  he  wrought  or  urged. 

Eternal  warnings  to  the  land  he  scourged ! 

I  threw  my  general  impressions  of  the  place 
into  the  following  lines : 

ON  CARISBROOK  CASTLE. 

The  storm-beat  towers  that  many  an  age 

Mocked  at  feudal  warfare's  rage. 

Buttress,  keep,  and  battlement. 

All  with  feeble  eld  o'erspenty 

Weary,  tottering,  ^d  hoaiy^ 

Now  in  grey  and  quiet  glory 

Rest  from  the  toils  that  crowd  their  story. 

Here  no  longer  now  endures 
The  frt)wn  of  threatening  embrasures: 
Every  loop-holed  wall  decaying. 
Every  turret  earthward  swaying, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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All  their  ancient  warrior  state, 
Bridge,  portcullis,  foss,  and  gate. 
Broken  now  and  desolate. 

Here  the  beacon  faggots  nigh, 
Piled  to  blaze  against  the  sky. 
Gleams  no  more  the  flickering  brand, — 
And  no  more  the  warder's  eye 
Bends  its  eager  stnuning  look. 
O'er  the  battle-shaken  land. 
From  the  heights  of  Carisbrook. 

But  the  ivy's  freshest  hue 

Wreathes  in  green  each  mouldering  tower ; 

And  where  cannon  wont  to  lower. 

There  the  wild  ash  struggles  through. 

So  of  old  the  war-worn  knight. 

His  manhood  spent  in  toil  and  fight, 

March,  and  siege,  and  ambuscade. 

Joust,  and  foray,  and  crusade. 

Unlaced  the  helm  his  brows  had  borne 

Through  half  an  age  in  peril's  scorn. 

And  bade  the  daughter  of  hb  love 

In  earliest  summer's  breezy  hours 

Crown  his  white  locks  with  dew-fed  flowers, 

And  green  bowers  of  the  grove. 

Here,  where  once  the  trumpet-blast 
Like  a  threat  so  oft  hath  past. 
And  hundreds  thronged  in  steel  array 
'Mid  the  red  light  of  parting  day. 
Now  the  silent  wind  is  stealing. 
And  the  rapid  swallow  wheeling; 
Now  the  sheep  imheeded  stray. 
And  lisping  children  laugh  and  play. 
Where  the  clanging  shield  and  spear 
Crashed  in  the  tournament's  career. 

No  cannon's  roar,  no  bolts  that  tell 
The  terrors  of  the  mangonel, 
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Distnrb  the  swan  whose  lonely  whitenesB 

Gems  like  a  pearl  yon  small  lake's  brightness. 

No  sound  of  tamult  or  of  fear 

Rouses  the  mnser^s  lazy  ear; 

Nought  save  the  light  melodious  chime. 

That  thrills  the  air  of  morning's  prime. 

From  yon  grey  church-tower  wandering  here. 

'Tis  peaceful  all ;  and  he  who  ne'er 

Had  heard  its  destiny  and  tale,  • 

Nor  knew  that  serfs  of  old  grew  pale 

To  see  their  tyrant  Baron's  lair. 

That  death  has  held  his  carnival 

While  armies  mustered  round  its  wall, 

And  that  through  many  a  month's  long  round 

A  despot  here  his  dungeon  foimd, — 

Were  these  untold,  we  well  might  deem 

The  ruined  fortress  but  a  dream. 

Shaped  from  the  morning  mists  that  veil 

The  weary  stars  retreating  pale; 

Or  clouds  that  float,  half  shade,  half  gleam. 

In  the  round  moon's  wavering  beam ; 

Or  from  the  vapours  delicate 

That  gird  the  sunset's  glorious  state ; 

Or  from  out  that  airier  woof 

Visioned  &r  from  earth  aloof. 

When  the  heart  creates  a  sphere 

Than  this  clay-built  orb  more  dear. 

And  amid  the  etherial  dome 

Makes  a  loved  ideal  home. 

rhe  road  onward  from  Newport  leads  below 
knoll  on  which  Carisbrook  stands.  It  looks 
ch  more  striking  from  a  little  distance,  than 
en  you  are  in  it.  Seen  from  this  road,  it  is 
rery  beautiful  and  venerable  object.  It  has 
le  of  the  vulgar  butcherly  look  of  a  modem 
treB8>  but  seems   a  high  residence  for  high- 
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thoughted  men.  The  prospects  before  and 
behind  and  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  for  se- 
veral miles  from  Newport,  are  very  pretty; 
particularly  those  to  the  right,  which  let  in, 
over  a  green  and  teeming  foreground,  the  broad 
arm  of  the  sea  whereby  the  island  is  divided 
from  Hampshire,  together  with  the  rich  line  of 
the  oppos'ite  shore  bounding  the  distance,  all 
embroidered  and  chequered  with  wood,  and  stud- 
ded with  gleaming  buildings  of  white.  After 
the  first  five  or  six  miles,  the  country  becomes 
more  barren;  and  the  way  lies  along  the  bottom 
of  a  range  of  uncultivated  downs.  Near  Fresh- 
water it  again  becomes  woody  and  comfortable. 
About  ten  miles  from  Newport  I  went  into  a 
cottage  to  ask  my  road;  and,  besides  getting  good 
counsel  on  this  point,  I  was  well  rewarded  in 
another  way;  for  the  cleanness  and  beauty  of 
the  lowly  apartment  were  quite  delightfuL 
There  were  only  two  middle-aged  women  in  it, 
plaiting  straw,  and  a  little  child.  Neither  the 
cottage,  nor  the  people  were  lifted  out  of  their 
class.  But  a  certain  fire-side  fondness  for  home, 
and  decent  self-respect  manifested  themselves  in 
everything  around  them.  They  are  better  worth 
showing  to  a  foreigner,  than  Begent-Street,  or 
Portsmouth,  or  a  Manchester  manufactory,  or 
a  Westminster  election. 

My  destination  was  Freshwater  Grate,  which 
I  reached  about  five  o'clock.     It  is  a  small  inn 
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close  to  the  sea.  I  walked  on  the  shore,  while 
my  dinner  was  preparing,  and  found  myself  in 
a  beautiful  bay,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  chalk, 
and  bending  off  at  one  extremity  into  other 
sweeps  of  coast,  which  show  promontory  beyond 
promontory  to  some  distance.  At  one  side  of 
this  bay  there  are  two  rocks  standing  in  the  sea, 
and  looking  picturesque.  At  the  other  the 
chalk  is  broken  into  innumerable  fragments; 
and,  after  creeping  through  a  passage  or  two  at 
the  base  of  the  diff,  you  find  yourself  under  an 
archway  in  the  precipice,  through  which  you 
look  oyer  an  unbounded  extent  of  sea.  A  little 
fiEurther  on,  and  from  among  these  natural  grot- 
toes the  eye  travels  along  a  considerable  range 
of  varied  cliff,  running  off  towards  the  Needles. 
The  sun  was  shining  bright;  and  the  gentle 
swell  of  the  sea  rolled  to  my  feet  with  a  pleasant 
and  quiet  murmur.  The  distance  was  faintly 
marked  by  two  or  three  ill-defined  sails.  I  saw 
this  view  again  for  a  long  time  in  the  evening 
under  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  darkened  by  no 
cloud,  which  seemed  to  strew  a  broad  pathway 
over  the  waters  with  the  yellow  locks  of  a  myriad 
of  sporting  Nereids.  It  was  among  these  caverns 
that  I  thought  of  the  stanzas  below. 

The  clifis  that  rise  in  stately  show 

To  rampart  thee,  thou  fiedxy  hind, 
How  calm  they  hear  the  ocean's  flow. 

And  shade  with  solemn  brows  the  strand ! 
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They  have  a  quiet  joy  to  meet 
The  gentle  murmur  of  the  waves^ 

That  pleased  embrace  their  aged  feet. 
And  play  and  laugh  around  their  caves. 

The  deep  blue  main  and  sportful  foam, 
Methinksy  have  voices  in  their  swell. 

That  say,  Come,  make  thy  daily  home 
With  that  bright  sea  thou  lovest  so  welL 

And  here  in  truth  so  sweet  and  wild. 
So  lone  and  beautiful  the  spot. 

In  it  might  live  the  ocean's  child. 
As  in  his  own  familiar  grot 

And  here  is  many  a  secret  nook 
For  eyes  on  nature  wont  to  feed. 

Where  the  sea  ripples  like  a  brook 
Around  the  tufts  of  dark-brown  weed  ; 

Haunts  of  the  billow  and  the  breeze. 
Retreats  grotesque,  and  cool,  and  dim  ;— 

O !  tell  me,  better  than  in  these. 
Where  might  I  rest  each  wearied  limb? 

The  wide  and  mighty  main  should  be 
My  father,  brother,  trusted  friend ; 

To  the  old  wisdom  of  the  sea 

My  thoughts,  my  heart,  I  here  might  lend. 

And  he  with  every  wave  should  teach 
Knowledge  so  deep  and  free  and  high. 

The  scanty  sounds  of  human  speech 
Have  nought  of  truth  therewith  to  vie. 

And  I  my  spirit  would  control 
Into  the  child's  subservient  mood. 

And  daily  fill  my  gasping  soul 
With  all  he  speaks  of  wise  and  good. 
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TJien  ought  I  not  the  crowd  to  iiee, 

Their  thoughts  despise,  their  deeds  abhor? 

And  make  the  pure  and  holy  sea 
My  playmate  and  my  monitor? 

Ay,  bat  the  universal  love. 

The  instincts  each  to  all  that  bind, 
The  blessed  boon  from  Him  above 

To  the  vast  brotherhood,  mankind ; 

And  God's  own  word,  which  bade  us  cling. 
Heart  unto  heart,  and  hand  to  hand,^- 

Who  has  the  evil  strength  to  fling 
From  off  his  heart  this  inmost  band? 

And  I  would  rather  live  my  days 

The  tenant  of  a  dungeon's  gloom. 
Where  nought  of  heaven's  fresh  brightness  plays. 

And  chains  each  wasting  limb  consume, — 

So  might  I  find  some  heart  to  blend 

In  free  communion  with  my  own. 
Than  make  the  boundless  sea  my  friend,^ 

With  none  but  him  to  hear  my  moan. 

Fuly  8. — I  went  on  board  a  boat  in  which  I 
9  rowed  along  the  coast  towards  the  weat. 
e  chalk  cliffs  are  very  fine,  some  of  them 
re  than  600  feet  in  height.  There  are  several 
es  running  in  beneath  their  bases,  whither 
-monsters  might  retire  to  sleep,  or  Tritons 
le  to  meditate.  They  are  curious  and  inte- 
ting,  but  not  very  long  or  lofty.  When  I 
near  the  Needles,  I  saw  a  bay  called  Scatch- 
s,  where  the  cliffs  are  particularly  bold  and 
ipart-like.  Thin  courses  of  flint  run  along 
m  in  diagonal  lines,  all  parallel  to  each  other. 
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At  one  spot  I  went  upon  the  shingly  beach,  and 
walked  into  a  wide,  but  apparently  rather  narrow, 
recess*  in  the  chalk.     Then  turning  round  so  as 
to  look  over  the  sea,  and  raising  my  eyes,  I  found 
myself  under  a  stupendous  natural  arch,  a  seg- 
ment, as  it  were,  of  a  dome,  from  beneath  which 
I  saw  the  ocean,  with  all  its  solemn  breadth  and 
sparkling    points,    rolling    away   till    it    seemed 
piled  against  the  sky.     Altogether  the  clofis  of 
this  bay,  called   St.  Christopher's,   are   wonder- 
fully striking.     The   Needles,  which  have  been 
so  much  celebrated,  now  look  like  scanty  relics 
of  columns,  which  may  have  upheld  some  Prea- 
damite  palace.     Alum  Bay  however  fulfils,  and 
more  than  fulfils  the  highest   demands   of  any 
rational   expectation.      It    is    not    sublime,   nor 
elegant,  but  strangely  and  beautifully  fantastic. 
The  prevailing  forms  are  sharp  peaks,  and  gro- 
tesque lumps,  neither  undulating,  nor  in  general 
massy.     These  are  so  coloured,  as  to  exhibit  in 
one  place  the  strongest  contrasts,  and  in  another 
the   softest  gradations,  of  innumerable  brilliant 
tints.     Among  them  are  all  the  varieties  of  reds 
and  browns,  with  a  good  deal  of  green,  and  some 
yellow.      The  last  colour  displays  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  hues,  some  of  them  the  most  de- 
licately tender,  and  others  of  a  deep  orange  glow. 
These  curious  ])henomena  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  shore  of  a  lovely  bay.     I  saw 
it  lighted  by  the  most   sunny  and  transparent 
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atmosphere^  while  the  smooth  sea,  aa  blue  as  the 
heavens,  and  as  clear  as  a  mountain-spring,  scarcely 
rippled  upon  the  pebbly  strand  at  the  foot  of  the 
clifis,  which  fronted,  in  their  singular  and  preterna- 
tural beauty,  the  pure  azure  of  the  heavens. 

In  what  fantastic  mood  and  frolic  lionr 
Did  Nature  build  these  peaks,  with  all  the  dyes 
That  sunset  gives  the  clouds  of  summer  skies, 

As  if  sweet  Hesper  had  an  earthly  bower 

Far  from  his  own  bright  west  ?    The  glorious  dower 
Of  fairy  loveliness,  that  greets  our  eyes 
In  this  lone  bay,  whose  crags  like  rainbows  rise. 

How  much  it  has  of  strange  and  witching  power 

To  bid  the  soul  through  wildest  visions  roam  ! 
Perhaps  the  Gnomes  bethought  themselves  to  rear 

Beneath  the  breezy  heavens  an  ocean-home, 
And  piled  these  cliffs  by  magic;  many  a  year 
Perhaps  some  Ariel  hath  disported  here, 

Between  these  gorgeous  rocks  and  yonder  sea's  white  foam. 

From  Aliun  Bay  I  walked  to  the  lighthouse  on 
the  high  promontory  above.  From  the  summit 
of  the  hill  the  prospect  is  very  extensive  and 
varied.  Beneath  is  a  wide  sea,  bounded  in 
front  by  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hamp- 
shire, with  all  their  grey  towers,  and  houses  of 
shining  white,  and  scattered  woodland.  On  the 
left  the  billows  are  only  terminated  by  the  hori- 
zon. Behind  is  the  far-stretching  shore  of  the 
island,  ending  in  the  promontory  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's. On  the  right  the  eye  passes  over  a  pretty, 
contented-looking  district,  one  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  enchanted  scenery  of  Alum  Bay, 
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to  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  ifiland  and 
Hampshire,  to  the  beautiful  coast  of  that  county, 
and  the  long  tongue  of  land  which  ends  in  Hurst 
Castle.  The  sea,  so  much  of  which  enters  into 
this  pros^KJCt,  was  to-day  extremely  blue  and 
brilliant,  and  gemmed  with  white  sails  moving 
quickly  and  gracefully  before  the  breeze.  All 
this  was  seen  in  great  perfection  by  any  one 
standing  in  the  gallery  of  the  lighthouse;  and 
its  reflection  was  also  very  clear  and  striking  in 
the  plate-glass  panes  of  the  windows.  The  light 
is  a  fixed  one,  and  is  produced  by  argand  lamps 
placed  in  front  of  highly  ixjlished  concave  reflec- 
tors. The  lamps,  the  number  of  which  I  forget, 
ctohsunie  700  gallons  of  oil  yearly.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  a  hundred  small  birds  fly  against 
the  windows  in  a  single  night,  and  arc  knocked 
down  by  the  concussion.  The  woman  who  exhi- 
bited the  lighthouse,  and  who  always  lives  in  it, 
is  apparently  an  admirable  specimen  of  honest 
and  civil  good  sense. 

From  the  lighthouse  I  walked  back  to  Fresh- 
water Gate,  over  a  high  and  breezy  down,  break- 
ing on  one  hand  into  the  sheer  precipices  imder 
which  I  had  sailed  in  going,  and  melting  on  the 
other  into  the  valley,  over  which  I  saw  the  strait 
between  Yarmouth  and  Lymington.  At  Fresh- 
water Gate  I  again  hired  a  boat,  and  set  sail  for 
Black-Gang-Chine.  We  had  a  fair  wind,  which 
carried  us  pleasantly  along.     I  asked  the  boatman, 
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a  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  a  good  many  questions 
about  the  state  of  the  people  in  the  island.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that,  neat,  apparently  com- 
fortable, and  even  simply  elegant  as  their  cot- 
tages generally  are,  the  peasantry  can  scarcely 
ever  earn  more  than  eight  shillings  a  week  each, 
and  that  not  regularly.  The  shore,  along  which 
we  sailed,  is  very  striking.  It  is  uniformly  brown 
or  red;  and  the  clifis  have  a  singular  appearance 
from  the  strongly  marked  horizontal  strata.  The 
places  where  chalybeate  water  trickles  over  the 
precipices  are  very  evident,  by  the  rich  brown 
columns  extending  firom  the  summit  to  the  base. 
The  view  of  the  chines  or  gorges  in  these  cliflb, 
as  they  are  seen  from  the  sea,  is  singular.  They 
are  sudden  perpendicular  breaks  in  the  face  of 
the  ascent,  through  which  inland  waters  have 
formed  themselves  an  outlet.  More  than  one  of 
them  resembles  a  mighty  gash  inflicted  by  the 
sword  of  an  Orlando.  The  Black-Gang-Chine 
is  especially  remarkable.  The  hills  into  wliich 
the  cliff  rises  at  each  side^  are  marked  very 
singularly  with  broad  horizontal  bands,  as  if  of 
regular,  though  rough  masonry;  and  thcsse  are 
alternated  with  layers  of  the  rude  and  broken 
sandstone.  These  two  great  masses  st^nd  side 
by  side,  like  the  eternal  buttresses  of  a  continent ; 
and  between  them,  for  a  small  portion  of  tlieir 
height,  extends  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  the  area 
of  which  is  to  a  great  degree  covered  with  mounds 
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of  earth  and  sandstone.    A  space  however  remains 
in  the  centre ;  and  into  this  falls  in  drops  a  small 
ferruginous   stream,  which  has   tinged  the  cliff 
with  a  perpendicular  track  of  dusky  red,  and  col- 
lecting upon  a  little  platform  of  sand  at  the  base, 
which  it  has  similarly  stained,  finds  its  way  at  last 
through  a  narrow  gulley  to  the  sea.     At  some 
distance  above  the  top  of  this  ciutwi,  which  con- 
nects  the   two  hills,   they  break  off  into  other 
ascents,  still  more  steep  than  the  lower  ones,  and 
some  of  them  as  strangely  adorned ;  and  through 
them  the  chine  or  gorge  continues  to  wind  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff.     The  beach  at  the  base 
of  these  precipices  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
extends  a  great  distance  along  this  shore,  and  is 
entirely  composed   of  a  bank  of  small   smooth 
yellow  flints,  rounded  by  the  waves,  and  inter- 
spersed with  many  real  pebbles,  of  which  in  a 
few   minutes   I  picked  up  a  pocketful.      After 
clambering    up    Black -Gung- Chine,    and    some 
higher  steeps  still  nearer  St.  Catherine's,  I  looked 
down  upon  the  sea,  and  the  deposit  of  a  recent 
land-slip;  and  after  gazing  for  a  few  moments 
over  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  and  along  the  shore 
we  coasted   to-day,  I  pursued  my  road   to  the 
eastward. 

The  Undercliff  is  a  broad  terrace,  extending  for 
several  miles  along  the  shore,  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  sea,  but  very  much  lower  than 
another  range  of  cliff  which  runs  behind  it     You 
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therefore  have  on  one  hand,  rising  to  a  great  ele- 
yation,  a  rugged  wall  of  sandstone;  and  on  the 
other  edge  of  the  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  sea  dashes,  the  Undercliff  presents  a  broken 
surface,  in  many  parts  some  half-mile  wide.     It 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the  fall  of  large 
portions  of  the  cliff  above ;  but  all  the  marks  of 
ruin,  except  the  picturesque  variety  of  outline, 
have  been  effaced  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
trees  and  creepers.     The  latter  in  many  places 
have  clambered  up  the  face  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  cliff,  and  draped  it  from  top  to  bottom  with  a 
mantle   of  brilliant  green.      Almost  the   whole 
UndercUff  is  divided  into  grounds,  for  the  cottages 
of  peasants  or  gentlemen ;  and  these  grounds  are 
planted  into  the  most  delightful  woodland,  opening 
at  every  turn,  from  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of 
the  surface,  into  glorious  visions  of  the  sea ;  while 
on  the  other  side  they  almost  as  often   spread 
themselves  up  some  inclined  portion  of  the  cliff, 
so  as  to  interpose  a  mound  of  massy  and  graceful 
foliage  between  the  road  and  the  height  above. 
The  summit  of  the  lower  cliff,  from  which  the 
whole  scenery  takes  its  name,   is  varied  by   a 
constant  succession  of  glens,  crags,  and  gullies, 
gently   swelling  elevations,   and  broken  vallies. 
The  cottages  are,  without  an  exception,  in  the  very 
style  which  a  poet  would  have  imagined,  and  a 
painter  designed.    The  village,  for  instance,  called 
Steephill,  consists  of  a  number  of  these  rustic 
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buildings,  growing  out  of  a  lofty  bank  of  rich 
foliage,  whicli  stretches  in  front  of  the  higher 
cliff.  They  stand  at  different  elevations ;  so  that, 
from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  which  hangs  over 
the  sea,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  them, 
that  is,  perhaps  a  dozen  at  the  same  moment. 
They  are  all,  I  think,  made  up  of  grey  walls, 
crowned  by  thatched  roofs;  and  the  glittering 
window-panes,  and  bright  green  creepers,  together 
with  the  simple  variety  of  the  whole  outline,  and 
the  effect  it  derives  from  a  good  part  of  each  of 
them  being  hid  by  its  orchard,  or  by  other  neigh- 
bouring trees,  combine  to  make  it  the  prettiest 
village  I  ever  saw. 

Ay,  there  in  truth  they  are,  the  quiet  homes 
And  hallowed  birth- spots  of  the  English  race. 
Scattered  at  will  beneath  the  crag's  rude  face. 

While  springs  gush  round,  and  near  the  ocean  foams. 

What  finds  he  like  to  these,  afar  who  roams  ? 
Tall  trees  o'ershade  them ;  creepers  fondly  grace 
Lattice  and  porch ;  and  sweetest  flowers  embrace 

Each  rock  and  pathway.    Out  on  stately  domes ! 

The  offspring  of  these  roofs  deserve  a  land 

Thus  rich  and  fair:  men  may  be  proud  indeed, 

'Mid  all  their  history's  long  and  glorious  l)and, 
To  own  the  blood  of  England's  peasant  seed. 

Lowly,  yet  strong,  these  brown- thatched  cabins  stand ; 
And  such  the  spirit  of  the  sons  they  breed. 

The  cliffs  which  run  behind  Steephill,  and  are 
continued  the  whole  way  from  Niton  to  Eastend, 
present  a  barrier  of  rough  and  large  magnificence. 
The  action  of  the  weather  upon  the   sandstone 
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ed,  towards  their  over-hanging  summits, 

3ce88ion  of  Iiorizontal  ledges,  which  are 

rent  and  jagged  into  the  most  shapeless 

7- 

with  many  a  various-tinted  scar, 

.  with  isles  of  broad  and  purple  shade, 

that  in  their  strength  so  graceful  are, 

^ds  that  wreathe  each  rock  with  gorgeous  braid, 

in  blue  transparent  light  arrayed, 

ud  that  moves  as  slowly  as  a  star, 

ess  and  joy  they  all  are  made, 

le  for  holy  thoughts.    Alas !  that  ill, 

is  bright  without,  within  should  haunt  us  still ! 

in  another  measure. 

in  rude  tremendous  beauty  rise, 
ront  and  storm  through  countless  ages  rent ; 
',  brown,  and  red,  a  thousand  dyes 
1  rougli  crag  and  airy  ledge  are  blent, 
lant  walls  a  haunt  secure  have  lent 
ral  dwelling  to  the  ivy's  gi*een  ; 
ne  along  these  rocks  their  gaze  have  sent, 
with  softened  heart  its  living  sheen, 
long  the  steep,  man's  daily  way, 
h  resolves  and  gentle  feelings  climb, 
ipathy  that  Iiallows  human  clay, 
e  of  love,  and  God  ward  thought  sublime, 
lat  toilsome  mountain's  summit  grey 
but  gales  of  joy  and  heaven's  unclouded  day. 

1  on  the  edge  of  the  Undercliff,  and 
erhanging  the  beach,  the  little  parish 
St.  Lawrence,  about  twenty  feet  long, 
1  broad.  It  is  of  perfectly  plain,  solid 
chitecture,  and  surrounded  by  a  small 
und,  the  oldest  tombstone  in  which  bears 
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the  date  of  1639.     This  humble  old  temple  was  to 
me  extremely  interesting.     When  in  it,  you  seem 
more  completely  face  to  face  with  God,  than  when 
you  are  under  arches  of  lofty  dimness,  and  look 
through   the   perspective   of  far-receding   aisles. 
The  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  is  dissipated  in 
the   vastness.      It   was  not    perhaps   without  a 
meaning,  that  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  built  of  a  size  to  us  comparatively 
small.      But  the   minuteness  of  the   church  of 
St  Lawrence  exceeds  everything  I  remember  io 
have  read  of  ecclesiastical  architectiure. 

The  humble  building  rises  fair. 

Beneath  the  cliff,  above  the  sea. 
As  though  it  had  grown  upward  there, 

A  temple  for  the  heart  to  be. 

Its  quiet  beauty  blesses  me 

With  thrills  of  inmost  gladness  ; 
And  e'en  its  lowly  mounds  leave  nought 
To  raise  a  single  aching  tliought. 

Or  throb  of  bitter  sadness. 

The  little  bell  against  the  sky, 
The  low  grey  walls,  the  printless  sod, — 

The  roof  through  which  with  fearless  eye 
We  look  in  faith  to  find  our  Grod, — 
The  church-yard  small,  so  seldom  trod, 
Whence  wandering  folly  flees, — 

In  holy  beauty  all  is  calm  : 

O  kneel,  and  raise  a  grateful  psalm 
To  God  in  love  for  these. 

The  main  below,  the  heavens  above. 
Speak  not  of  Grod  more  plain  than  thou : 

Around  thee  breathes  a  voice  of  love ; 
And  humble  strength  is  on  thy  brow. 
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Methinks  thy  narrow  floor  e'en  now 

The  Mighty  Presence  fills ; 
And  thou  art  earth's  most  fitting  place 
For  man  to  commune  face  to  face 

With  £[im  his  life  who  wills. 

n  following  the  road  along  the  Undercliff, 
I  meet  perpetually  with  vallies  running  down 
the  beachj  filled  with  the  swelling  forms  and 
I  verdure  of  thick  wood,  through  which  the 
wn  thatched  roof  of  a  cottage  rises  every  now 
I  then,  exciting  long  trains  of  associations  and 
apathies.  Towards  the  end  of  this  delicious 
ge,  the  road  runs  into  an  open  lawn,  studded 
h  trees,  at  one  side  of  which  there  stood, 
king  towards  the  sea,  a  large  cottage, — quite 
tage,  yet  seemingly  a  handsome  house,  which, 
a  castle-builder,  cottage  though  it  is,  would, 
le  had  any  taste,  be  the  very  ideal  of  a  resi- 
Lce*.  The  closely  wooded  grounds  appear  to 
der  the  path  for  a  considerable  distance.  Be- 
id  them,  at  the  foot  of  a  slight  hill,  spreads  an 
[uisite  little  lake,  200  or  300  yards  in  length, 

water  as  clear  as  dew,  and  shaded  by  a  grove 
ich  covers  a  high  bank  behind  it.   After  leaving 

Undercliff,  the  best  possible  earthly  fairy-land. 

They  to  whom  the  author  of  these  yolomes  has  been  in  any 
endeared,  will  feel  an  interest  in  knowing  that  the  last  year 
is  life  was  spent  in  a  house  very  near  to  this  spot,  and  of 
b  this  might  seem  to  be  an  anticipative  description.  His 
'  waa  Uid  in  the  beautiful  churchyard  just  below  the  little 
here  spoken  of. 
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as  combining  all  the  varied  and  fanciful  beauty  of 
enchantment,  with  the  highest  degree  of  domestic, 
comfortable  reality,  I  mounted  a  hill,  the  head- 
land of  East  End ;  after  which  I  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  Sandown  Bay,  a  noble  piece  of  the  ocean, 
boimdcd  in  front  by  the  white  Culver  Cliflk  A 
bye-path,  shorter  than  the  high  road,  brought  me 
through  a  spot  of  pretty  tranquil  cultivation  to 
Shanklin. 

This  Cfdne  is  as  different  as  possible  from  Black- 
Gang-Chine.    It  is  considerably  deeper  and  wider; 
but  the  great  point  of  contrast  is,  that  Shanklin- 
Chine  is  to  a  great  degree  robed  in  picturesque 
wood.     The  coast  through  which  it  opens,  very 
much  resembles  that  I  passed  yesterday  between 
Freshwater  and  the  Undercliff.     It   is  built  of 
dark   brown   strata,   slightly    inclined    from  the 
horizontal.     The  Chine  is  very  broad,  and  makes 
two   or  three  angles   before  it  terminates  in  a 
minute  waterfall,  such  as  might  flow  through  a 
lady's  ring.     The  path,  which  conducts  you  to  a 
level  with  this,  rises  very  much  from  the  shore. 
In  one  place  there  is  so  large  a  platform  in  the 
side  of  the  cleft,  that  a  pretty  cottage  has  becii 
built  upon  it.     The  sides  of  the  Chine,  being  of  ^ 
reddish  brown,  contrast  with,  and  throw  out  capi^ 
tally,  the  clothing  of  foliage  which  is  spread  ove^ 
a  considerable  part  of  them. 

July  9. — All  the  cottages  on  the  road  to  Ryd^ 
are  as  neat  and  comfortable-looking  as  those   »^ 
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before  mentioned.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
of  liying  among  fine  scenery  had  given  a 
and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  to  the  lowest 
Bs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
lis  evening  a  long  bank  of  cloud  continued 
and  on  the  horizon  for  a  good  while  after 
it,  like  hills  of  solid  crimson  fire ;  an  illustra- 
of  the  flammantia  moenia  mundi.  The  sky 
wards  grew  black ;  and  the  red  orb  of  the 
I  was  just  rising  over  the  hills  on  the  opposite 
of  Hampshire,  while  its  upper  rim  was  lost 
id  an  impenetrable  cloud.  It  looked  very 
ny  notion  of  a  distant  volcano  seen  in  a  dark 
i« 
ly  11.— 

Once  more,  thou  darkly  rolling  main^ 

I  bid  thy  lonely  strength  adieu ; 
And  sorrowing  leave  thee  once  again. 

Familiar  long,  yet  ever  new ! 

And  while,  thou  changeless,  boundless  sea, 

I  quit  thy  solitary  shore, 
I  sigh  to  turn  away  from  thee. 

And  think  I  ne'er  may  greet  thee  more. 

Thy  many  voices,  which  are  one. 
The  varying  garbs  that  robe  thy  might, 

Thy  dazzling  hues  at  set  of  sun. 
Thy  deeper  loveliness  by  night ; 

The  sliades  that  flit  with  every  breeze 

Along  thy  hoar  and  aged  brow, — 
What  has  the  universe  like  these  ? 

Or  what  so  strong,  so  fair  as  thou  ? 
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And  when  yon  radiant  friend  of  earth 
Has  bridged  the  waters  with  her  rays, 

Pore  as  those  beams  of  heavenly  birth 
That  round  a  seraph's  footsteps  blaze ; 

While  lightest  donds  at  time  o'ercast 
The  ^lendoor  gushing  from  the  spheres, 

like  softening  thoughts  of  sorrow  past. 
That  fill  the  eyes  of  joy  with  tears ; 

The  soul,  methinksy  in  hours  like  these. 
Might  pant  to  flee  its  earthly  doom. 

And  freed  from  dust  to  mount  the  breeze, 
An  eagle  soaring  from  a  tomb ; 

Or  mixed  in  stainless  air  to  roam 
Where'er  thy  billows  know  the  wind, — 

To  make  all  climes  my  spirit's  home. 
And  leave  the  woes  of  all  behind ; 

Or,  wandering  into  worlds  that  beam 
Like  lamps  of  hope  to  human  eyes. 

Wake  'mid  delights  we  now  but  dream. 
And  breathe  the  rapture  of  the  skies. 

But  vain  the  thoughts :  my  feet  are  bound 
To  this  dim  planet,~clay  to  clay, — 

Condemned  to  tread  one  thorny  round. 
And  chained  with  links  that  ne'er  decay. 

Yet  while  thy  ceaseless  current  flows^ 
Thou  mighty  main,  and  shrinks  again, 

Methinks  thy  rolling  floods  disclose 
A  refuge  safe,  at  least  from  men. 

Within  thy  gently  heaving  breast, 
That  hides  no  passions  dark  and  wild. 

My  weary  soul  might  sink  to  rest. 
As  in  its  mother's  arms  a  child  ; 

Forget  the  world's  eternal  jars 
In  murmurous  caverns  cool  and  dim. 

And,  long  o'ertoiled  with  angry  wars. 
Hear  but  thy  billows  distant  hymn. 


THOUGHTS. 


IISTBD  FROM  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 
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EEM  to  sec  a  hard  polished  Mosaic  spread 
ver  the  earth,  enamelled  with  animals,  flowers, 
men.     Tliey  arc  the  smooth  and  glittering, 

lifeless  ornaments  of  a  subterranean  tomb, 
rain  falls  on  them;  but  not  a  drop  sinks  in. 

wind  blows  over  them,  but  cannot  stir  a 
of  the  plants,  or  a  tress  of  the  figures.     It 

noble  work.  But  the  living  roots  below 
a  to  strive;  and  the  flowers  fracture  and  dis- 
e  their  stone  copies;  and  a  fountain  forces 
^ay  through  the  rent  masterpiece.  The  stag 
l)Ounds  across,  and  the  ox  that  lies  down  on 
^udce  and  crack  the  pictiurc;  and  the  labourer 

his  pickaxe  dashes  away  the  shapes  of  god- 
es  and  heroes,  and  seeks  for  soil  below,  in 
-li  to  drive  his  plough  and  sow  his  seed.  The 
it  stands  aghast,  and  exclaims,  How  wretched^ 
these  living  things  should  destroy  my  beautiful 
tion! 

beautiful  it  may  be^  replies  the  peasant;  but 
*  Jigures  are  dead;  and  I  am  a  man. 


lie  gods  were  met  in  wr,  above   Olympus, 
delighted    themselves   with   discourse   and 
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8ong,  till  Vulcan,  Hermes,  and  Pallas  proposed 
to  display  before  the  conclave  a  pageant  of  the 
universe.  Vast  golden  columns  rose  from  dirk- 
ness,  and  climbed  amid  the  stars.  A  doad- 
curtain  filled  the  interspace;  and  across  tluB 
floated  vision  after  vision  of  worlds,  and  all  their 
kinds,  phantoms  multitudinous  and  inmieaea- 
rable,  and  painted  with  the  colours  of  reality. 
But  suddenly  the  eagle  sailed  in  amid  the  gods 
on  expanded  wings;  and  his  talons  were  fixed 
in  the  girdle  of  a  mortal  child. 

Send  the  bantling,  exclaimed  Yulcan  with  a 
glance  of  scorn,  to  swell  that  crowd  of  earthly 
figures  passing  in  our  aerial  show. 

Nay,  said  Pallas,  they  are  shadows;  and  he, 
though  clay-bom,  lives,  and  is  akin  to  us.  Let 
him  behold  the  vision,  which,  being  more  than 
a  phantom,  he  cannot  belong  to.  And  she  placed 
him  at  the  feet  of  Jove,  who  snuled  on  the  nurs- 
ling of  his  lowest  kingdom. 


As  one  who  at  broad  noonday  should  close  the 
windows  and  doors  of  his  house,  and  stop  every 
crevice  to  keep  out  the  light,  that  it  may  not 
dim  the  shining  of  his  candles,  and  should  then 
strike  a  spark  in  this  comer  and  that,  and  rejoice 
in  seeing  here  a  match  and  there  a  taper,  and 
think  how  much  nobler  it  is  to  enjoy  this  illu- 
mination of  his  own,  than  to  owe  aught  to  the 
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— BO  is  he  who  shuts  himself  in  the  chambers 
8  self-will,  and  darkens  himself  against  the 
mce  of  truth.  Poor  man  I  he  knows  not,  in 
pride  of  his  independence,  that  even  his  weak 
meagre  glimmer  is  a  witness  to  some  higher 
oe  of  light  than  himself,  whose  effluence  he 
not  create,  but  only  appropriate  and  obscure. 


o  the  eye  of  Faith,  and  of  Science  too,  which 
tout  Faith  is  but  a  catalogue  of  names,  every 
n  of  dust  is  surrounded  with  its  own  co- 
ed and  life-sustaining  atmosphere,  and  turns 
he  poles  of  a  principle,  that  is,  of  a  life  go- 
led  by  a  law. 


ijiel  imprisoned  in  the  pine, — such  is  the  view 
ian*s  spirit,  if  evil  be  but  hindrance  and  dif- 
Ity.  But  if  evil  be  guilt,  be  sin,  man  is  an 
el  pent,  not  in  the  trunk  of  the  pine,  but 
the  heart  of  Caliban,  filled  with  the  same 
•blood,  stirred  by  the  same  emotions,  feeling 
ry  hideous  temptation  that  assails  or  resides 
:hat  bestial  form,  and  condemned  to  regard 
«  the  companion  and  instrument  of  all  his 
u  From  that  dismal  bondage  no  magic  wand, 
lage  charming  of  a  human  Prospero  can  call 
captive  forth. 

OL.  II.  F 
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The  moral  satirbt  declaims  against  the  cnieltj 
and  covetousnessy  the  madnesses  and  follies  of 
men,  and  thinks  how  wise  he  is  to  see  throiif^ 
the  lumlessness  and  yanity  of  these, — ^too  i^  to 
believe  that,  because  he  sees  through  others,  he 
himself  is  exempt  from  their  frailties.  Yet 
few  human  follies  are  worse  than  the  merely 
striving  to  see  through  those  of  all  around  us. 
There  is  something  better  than  satire  or  deck- 
mation.  What  is  it?  Philosophy?  Not,  if  this 
be  mere  speculation;  for  this  too  is  only  a  seeing 
through.  It  is  Love,  Reverence,  FaitL  Thai 
is  a  dreadful  eye,  which  can  be  divided  &om  a 
living,  human,  heavenly  heart,  and  still  retain 
its  power  of  all-penetrating  vision.  Such  was 
the  eye  of  the  Gorgons. 


Of  man,  as  a  reasonable,  spiritual  being,  feeling 
is  the  vital  heat,  and  bears  a  like  relation  to  our 
faculties  and  mental  acts,  as  that  of  the  body  to 
our  visible  frame,  or  that  of  the  earth  and  air  to 
the  forms  of  vegetable  life.  As  is  the  difference 
between  the  Alness  of  life  in  the  tropics,  and 
the  dearth  and  stuntedness  of  it  towards  the 
poles,  such  b  the  contrast  between  those  minds 
and  nations  in  whom  feeling  is  abundant,  and 
those  in  whom  it  is  deficient.  Give  the  Arctio 
circle  the  warmth  of  India;  and,  with  no  other 
change  as  to  causes,  you  wlQ  have  the  frozen 
land  melting  into  bloom  and  verdure,  and  the 
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Indden  seeds  difidoeing  on  all  sides  a  harvest 
of  exuberant  wealth  and  beauty.  Such  an  al- 
teration is  produced  by  the  awakening  of  deep, 
earnest,  and  lively  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  races,  such  an  expansion  of  the  powers,  and 
a  similar  vivifying  of  the  whole  man. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  there  is  an 
apparent  predominance  of  feeling  in  the  cha- 
racter, which  in  reality  argues  a  deficiency  of  it. 
For  the  utmost  quickness  in  the  excitement,  suc- 
cession, and  expression  of  feelings,  proves  that 
the  quality  of  the  feeling  is  weak  and  poor. 
Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  hold  too  strongly 
to  its  known  and  experienced  objects,  to  transfer 
itself  so  readily  to  new  ones;  and  moreover  it 
would  shrink  from  displaying  itself  before  those, 
in  whom  it  could  not  reckon  on  sympathies  of 
corresponding  depth. 

But  the  gods  and  kings  of  mixed  and  multi- 
tudinous society  are  most  commonly  those  whose 
feelings  are  the  slightest,  and  the  lightest  armed, 
and  the  readiest  therefore  for  all  occasions.  This 
is  true,  whether  they  are  feelings  in  their  first 
and  native  character,  as  sensibility,  taste,  gene- 
rosity, and  so  forth;  or  the  same  apostatized,  the 
renegade  feelings  which  take  the  names  and 
arms  of  irony,  sarcasm,  and  contempt;  which  last 
is  often,  but  not  always,  self-contempt  going  into 
company,  that  it  may  escape  from  home. 


F2 
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Man  starts  on  his  journey  in  a  dark  and  saTHgi 
forest,  and  himself  rude,  haggard,  fierce.  He 
toils  on,  hardly  knowing  wherefore,  but  dnTea 
by  the  impulse  of  life  and  its  necessities,  and 
allured  with  moth-like  instinct  in  the  direction 
of  the  light  that  glimmers  before  him.  He  con- 
tends with  beasts;  he  hews  down  trees;  he 
mingles  with  others  of  his  kind  in  amity  and 
bloody  contention.  Here  and  there  in  the  forest 
he  builds  himself  a  hut,  or  finds  a  den.  Now  he 
erects  some  shapeless  memorial,  where  he  htf 
found  a  more  grateful  spot  of  rest,  or  a  bright 
gleam  has  fallen  on  him  from  the  skies:  for  the 
wish  to  giye  outward  substance  and  pemument 
habitation  to  his  emotions  moves  him,  as  the 
wind  the  mist  which  it  condenses.  Elsewhere 
in  his  journey  he  constructs  a  forge  and  smelti 
metals,  and  makes  himself  tools  and  ornaments 
And  again,  amid  some  opening  glade,  he  join 
a  busy  and  shifting  market.  He  learns  to  lov 
the  fellowship  of  his  kind,  and  tastes  the  sweet 
of  human  intercourse;  for  language  now  ha 
woven  itself  round  him  like  a  sphere  of  luminou 
beams,  displaying  to  him  all  those  around  hina 
and  making  his  aspect  bright  to  them.  He  i 
helped  on  his  way  by  troops  of  revellers  wit! 
songs  and  torches;  and  again  they  leave  hin: 
and  the  wilderness  is  still  around  him.  A 
another  point  some  grave  and  lonely  hermi 
leads  him   on,   and   cheers   him   with   words  o 
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Kope,  and  rebukes  him  with  words  of  wisdom^ 
which  find  an  echo  in  his  heart,  while  they  seem 
to  give  distinct  expression  to  it«  long-choked 
but  ever  deepening  murmurs.  The  flower- 
bands  of  love  check  the  boisterous  uncouth- 
ness  of  his  gestures;  and  the  idr  of  love  opens 
his  hard  encrusted  breast.  And  all  helps  to 
soften  the  ruggedness  of  his  aspect,  to  cahn  his 
headlong  pulse,  and  to  teach  him  to  bend  his 
eyes  forward  and  upward  with  a  thoughtful  and 
longing  gaze.  Phantoms  and  realities  thicken 
round  his  path*  The  forest  seems  to  shut  in 
drearier  closeness;  and  now  and  then  a  brighter 
radiance  biursts  across  it,  and  makes  him  feel  by 
its  disappearance  as  if,  in  spite  of  the  steady 
growth  of  light,  he  were  again,  as  at  first,  in 
total  darkness.  He  rests  in  a  stately  inn;  he 
threads  long  colonnades,  and  through  opening 
yistas  looks  on  distant,  but  still  deeply  over- 
clouded prospects.  By  and  by  he  finds  a  lamp 
burning  before  a  lonely  shrine;  or  a  single  pier- 
cing ray  lights  up  some  image  or  inscription; 
and  through  deep  and  mazy  arches,  through  lines 
of  tombs,  and  over  ivy-curtained  graves,  he  is 
guided  by  broken  songs  and  solemn  harpings. 
He  bends  at  last  beneath  a  high  cathedral  roof, 
before  a  silent  altar,  where  the  full  brightness 
of  the  skies  looks  on  him  through  the  forms  of 
saints  and  angels  from  the  face  of  God.  On 
childlike    knees    the    pilgrim  sinks;   and,   while 
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his  spirit  flies  upward  to  the  light  that  can  alone 
satisfy  it,  the  weary  body  drops  into  the  cloang 
sepulchre,  and  leaves  no  earthly  record,  but  the 
marble  effigy  that  sleeps  before  the  akar  with 
closed  palms. 

There  are  nunds  in  which  the  idea  of  dutj 
stands  immovably  as  the  only  assertion  of  man's 
spiritual  being.     In  such  men  it  resembles  a  rode 
unclothed  of  all  verdure,   from  which  all  life- 
sustaining  soil  has  been  washed  away,  and  with 
nothing  near  it  but  a  dreary  tossing  sea  of  pas- 
sions and  strivings.      Duty  is  thus  felt  as  the 
great  painful  burden  of  existence,  but  which  it 
is   nobler  to  bear  than  to  escape  from,  as  the 
mind  assures  itself  of  its  own  strength  only  by 
the  effort  of  upholding  its  load.     But  the  exer- 
tion is  so  painftd,  that  it  often  disturbs  all  clear, 
calm  views  of  the  world  around.     The  suffering 
and  the  sense  of  contradiction  embody  themselves 
in  the  belief  that  the  whole  universe  is  equally 
jarring,  perilous,  and  tortured.     Hence  a  recklesfl 
ferocity  of  opposition  to  whatever  claims  a  quiel 
and  stable  dominion.     Hence  too  a  fr^tfiil  bitta 
scorn  for  the  convictions  and  sympathies  of  thoei 
who  maintain  that,  either  for  their  own  minds,  oi 
for  mankind  as  a  race,  escape  is  provided  fron 
the  bondage  of  law  into  the  freedom  of  life  am 
love.      From  the  feeling  of  perpetual   struggle 
in  which   victory  promises   no   reward   but  tb 
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dreary  pride  of  victory,  arises  a  sympathy  with 
all  struggle,  however  mad  and  blind,  against  any 
restraining  force,  and  a  cruel  and  disdainfvd  spite 
against  the  attempts^    in  a  progressive   system 
necessarily  inadequate  and  imperfect,   at  intro- 
ducing order  amid  the  world's  confusions.     Un- 
less in  truth  tibese  should  happen  to  be  chiefly 
remarkable    as    fierce    and    plundering    revolts 
against  the  previous   and    more  lasting  endea- 
vours, the  uppermost  feeling  in  the  mind  being 
that  of  resistance,  that  of  a  holding  fast  one's 
ground  against  hostility,  the  tendency  will  al- 
ways   be  to  look  with    favour   on   all  kindred 
efibrts,   however  deq)erate   and   insane,  and  to 
scout  as  lies,   hypocrisy,  vanity,   pedantry,  and 
so  forth,  the  notion  that  there  can  be  any  good 
in  the  traditional  maxims,  symbols,  and  institu-* 
tions  of  society.     It  is  a  dreary  picture;  but, 
thoiigh  iDBufficiently  tranrfetred  to  language,  its 
originals  have  an  undeniable  existence.     How- 
ever horrid  the  thought  of  their  Cain-like  iso- 
lation and  ulcerated  feeHngs,  their  inextricable 
clinging  to  a  strong  and  deep  principle,  under 
the  heavy  pressiue  of  anguish  and  despair,  makes 
them  objects  of  true  and  brotherly  sympathy  to 
every  believer  in  s^oritual  realities.     The  great 
error  seems  to  be  the  substitution  of  a  law  for  a 
personal  being,  a  God.     A  law  must  be  obeyed 
at  whatever  cost  of  reluctance,  and  has  no  ten- 
dency to  make  obedience  easy.     It  is  only  a  per- 
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son  that  can  be  loved ;  and  with  love  oomee  life 
and  hope. 

The  unflinching  and  unlimited  self-will  of  Bo- 
naparte^ together  with  his  sense  of  numerical 
order  and  combination,  acted  on  revolutionized 
and  revolutionary  France  as  an  arctic  winter  on 
the  storm-tost  waters.  By  the  freezing  of  the 
waves  the  worn-out  and  perishing  crew  of  a  crazy 
vessel  may  be  preserved  from  drowning.  But 
they  can  never  hope  to  return  to  port  or  be 
finally  rescued,  except  by  the  passing  away  of 
the  tyrannous  congelation,  which  has  enclosed  the 
ship  and  all  the  world  around  it  in  a  case  of 
smooth  ice. 

The  man  himself  appears  to  have  been  great 
only  in  his  gigantic  self-will,  and  his  ready  and 
unwearied  capacity  for  combining  and  applyii^ 
the  calculable  elements  of  power.      In  all  that 
relates  to  feeling,  duty,  and  imagination,  he  waa 
a  mean  and  insolent  barbarian ;  and,  though  there 
are  many  men  on  record  of  far  more  capricious 
and  drunken  impulses,  there   is  probably  none 
more  entirely  destitute  of  conscience.     It  se^ns 
probable  that    much   of   his    ambition,    perhaps 
much  of  all  aggressive  and  cumulative  ambition,  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  perpetual  inward  uneasiness 
and  pressure  arising  from  the  obscure  conscious- 
ness that  his  power  rested  on  no  worthy  base  of 
honour,  benevolence,  and  reason.     Whence  the 
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Otherwise  inexplicable  anxiety  for  outward  confir- 
mations, sops  to  his  self-distrust,  such  as  victories, 
titles,  monuments,  royal  marriages,  and  even  the 
mere  frippery  of  his  station,  which,  when  not  a 
matter  of  custom  and  course,  b  even  ludicrous 
and  sickening.  Whence  too  the  remorseless  fury 
with  which  he  stamped  down  the  slightest  show 
of  resistance,  and  his  mad  irritation  against  the 
breath  of  ridicule  or  neglect.  For  the  pettiest 
of  such  demonstrations  touched  on  and  lacerated 
his  own  morbid  sense  of  instability. 

The  great  secret  of  the  vulgar  awe  which  his 
name  still  inspires,  is  simply  this,  that  his  kind 
of  greatness,  viz.,  fhe  Alaric  or  Bashaw  species, 
is  that  which  alone  all  minds,  including  the 
meanest,  can  understand  and  envy.  Even  these 
might  perhaps  be  expected  to  consider  that  no 
power  so  pompous  and  plausible  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  history  has  made  such  utter  ship- 
wreck. 

A  man  with  knowledge,  but  without  energy, 
10  a  house  furnished,  but  not  inhabited:  a  man 
with  energy,  but  no  knowledge,  a  house  dwelt 
in,  but  unfurnished. 


Self-consciousness  in  most  men  flashes  across 
the  field  of  life,  like  lightning  over  a  benighted 
plain.     The  sage  has  the  art  to  compel  it  into 
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his  lamp  and  detain  it  there,  and  is  thus  enabl( 
to  explore  the  region  which  we  are  bom  into  ai 
dwell  in,  and  which  is  nevertheless  so  unknot 
to  most  of  us. 


The  greatest  intellectual  difference  among  me 
is  not  that  of  having  or  not  having  thought  o 
any  one  given  subject,  or  any  number  of  subjecte 
but  of  having  or  not  having  ever  thought  at  al 
He  who  has  known  the  dignity,  the  strength,  th 
sense  of  liberation,  in  the  attainment  of  an  inde 
pendent  personal  conviction,  has  probably  takei 
the  greatest  leap  possible  for  the  mere  intelled 
But  such  convictions  are  less  conmion  than  the; 
may  seem.  Bank-notes  are  not  forged  or  stolei 
once,  for  ten  thousand  times  that  the  same  felo 
nies  are  committed  as  to  thoughts. 


Will  is  the  root;    knowledge  the  stem  an 
leaves ;  feeling  the  flower. 


The  man  who  can  only  scoff  in  his  heart 
the  recollection  of  his  first  love,  however  extr 
vagant  and  ill-directed  it  may  have  been,  is  n 
to  be  trusted  with  another's  life.     He  scorns  1 


own. 


There  is  hardly  a  more  serious  spectacle  thi 
that  of  a  man  in  rags,  and  without  any  mor 
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cultiYation,  reading  a  newspaper.  Wliat  are  the 
many  Marii  in  one  CaBsar  compared  with  Marii 
by  millions?  You  cannot  stop  the  reading  of 
newspapers;  but  you  may  give  the  education 
that  will  act  as  a  previous  antidote. 


If  you  want  to  understand  a  subject^  hear  a 
man  speak  of  it  whose  business  it  is.  If  you 
want  to  understand  the  man,  hear  him  speak  of 
something  else. 

A  beautiful  plant  is  to  a  solitary  man  a  sort 
of  y^etable  mistress. 


There  are  men  from  whom  any  burst  of  passion 
aeems  as  extraordinary,  as  would  be  the  breaking 
out  of  a  volcanic  eruption  from  the  apex  of  a 
pyramid.  Now  the  pyramid  has  certainly  this 
advantage  over  the  smoking  cone,  that  from  it 
we  look  for  no  discharge  of  fire  and  lava.  But 
the  artificial  mound  of  granite  is  lifeless,  and  in- 
capable of  supporting  life :  no  gases  work  within 
it;  and  no  tree  grows  without.  It  stands  for 
thousands  of  years,  unmouldering  indeed,  but 
dry,  barren,  verdureless.  If  then  we  beheld  a 
mind  resembling  this,  a  mind  of  mere  intellectual 
predetermination  and  rigid  self-will,  should  we 
not  have  cause  to  rejoice,  though  with  fear,  on 
finding   that  there  were  boiling   springs  of  life 
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within,  that  the  pyramid  had  been  built  above  a 
crater?  For  thus,  by  an  epoch  of  convulsion 
and  destruction,  the  artificial  casing  might  be 
shattered,  and  a  soil  disclosed  below,  capable,  in 
time,  of  receiving  dews  and  seeds  into  its  bosom, 
and  of  bearing  fruits  and  flowers. 


When  the  meaning  is  too  big  for  the  words, 
the  expression  is  quaint.  When  the  words  are 
too  big  for  the  meaning,  it  is  bombastic.  The 
one  is  pleasing,  as  an  imperfection  of  growth; 
the  other  unpleasing,  as  that  of  decay.  The  one 
must  be  looked  for  in  a  fresh  and  adirancing  lite- 
rature; the  other  infects  a  literature  past  its 
prime,  when  words  have  become  a  trade,  and 
are  valued  apart  from  thoughts.  The  talk  of 
children  i:?  often  quaint;  that  of  worn-out  men 
of  the  world  often  bombastic,  where  the  error  is 
not  precluded  by  a  perpetual  sneer,  or  a  drivelling 
chatter. 

How  many  truths  and  errors,  especially  in 
religion  and  politics,  are  included  in  one  or  other 
of  these  three  propositions ! — A.  The  present  is 
but  a  repetition  or  prolongation  of  the  past,  B. 
The  present  is  not  the  past,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  C.  The  present  grows  out  of  the 
past  by  unceasing  evolution  and  enlargement, 
and  is  neither  identical  with  nor  independent  of  it. 
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'y  in  the  outward  worlds  answers  to  feel- 
lan, — shape  to  thought, — motion  to  wilL 
n  of  day  is  the  nearest  outward  likeness 
t  of  creation  ;  and  it  is  therefore  also  the 
ype  in  nature  for  that  in  us  which  most 
es  to  creation, — the  realization  of  an  idea 
t  of  the  wilL 


3olish  to  talk  of  war  as  the  mere  suffering 
iction  of  a  certfun  amount  of  physical 
i  therefore  as  munized  eviL     If  it  were 
on  between  pain  and  no  pain,  and  there 
3   other   considerations,    this    would    be 
le.      But  it   is  not  so;    for  there  are 
e  important  elements  in  the  calculation. 
Brst  place,  the  energy  which  enables  men 
inter  pidn,  nay,  often  renders  them  for 
altogether  insensible  of  it.      Then,  the 
combining  intelligence,  and  the  uniform 
isness  of  law,  producing  the  obedience  of 
:eA,  thousand   men  as  if  they  were  but 
'hese  are  the  least  matters,  though  not 
ones.     There  is  also  the  feeling  of  ex- 
Knal  sympathy  with  those  who  to  us  are 
ing,  while  the  enemies,  the  objects  of  re- 
it,  are  thought  of  only  in  the  abstract, 
all,  there  is  patriotism,  the  inspiring  and 
ig  consciousness  that  we  are   struggling 
dangering  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  our 
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country,  of  that  ideal  from  which  we  derive  our 
social,  and  therefore^  properly  speaking,  our  hu- 
man existence.  It  has  transmitted,  along  with 
the  wealth,  the  purified  and  accumulated  fidth 
of  thirty  generations  of  ancestors ;  and  to  it  we 
owe  that  we  are  not  landless  yagabonds  or 
thoughtless  savages. 

All  this  life  of  heart   is  called   into  play  in 
war.     If  it  be  said  that  the  same  good  migbt 
be  attidned  in  other  ways,  it  may  be  answered 
that  this  one  way  is  necessary :  for,  if  war  were 
altogether  abstained  from,  and  the  country  were 
left  open  to  be  overrun  and  liud  waste  by  the 
first  marauding  conqueror,  the  very  name  and 
thought  of  a  nation  would  be  lost.     And  when 
a  nation  perishes,  a  nobler  work  is  given  up  to 
destruction,  than  any  pile  of  architecture,  any 
synod  of  marble  gods,   or  painted   vision  ever 
fixed  by   man.     For  a  nation   is   a  generative 
power,  capable  of  producing,  through  thousands 
of   years,    living,   thinking,    magnanimous,   and 
godly  men.     Is  that  to  be  all  surrendered,  rather 
than  inflict  or  endure  wounds  and  death  ?     What 
is  this  but  to  make  the  end  of  man  be  a  succes* 
sion  of  agreeable  sensations?  his  greatest  evil  to 
be  mere  bodily  suffering?     This  is  doubtless  no 
defence  of  tmjust  wars :  but  the  peculiar  evil  in 
them  is  not  the  war ;  it  is  the  injustice.     Peace 
may  be  unjust,  no  less  than  war.     The  work  of 
Christian  civilization,  as  to  war,  will  therefore  be 
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Ill 


will  prevent  iniquitous  contests ;  and  as 
always  iniquity  on  one  side  or  other,  all 
1  in  time  be  brought  to  an  end.  In  the 
ime  it  is  a  monstrous  contradiction,  that 
e  Christianity  should  open  our  eyes  wide, 
Q  them  with  microscopes,  to  discern  the 
il  character  of  warlike  acts,  which  are 
terrific  enough,  and  yet  should  strike  us 
me -blindness  as  to  the  weight  and  blessed- 
the  interests  at  stake  on  the  being  of  a 
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II. 


^HE  lunar  light  of  rhetoric  has  often  a  similar 
effect  to  that  of  moonshine  in  the  tropics.  It 
strikes  those  blind  who  doze  under  the  effluence. 
A  crowd  convulsed  by  the  language  of  a  political 
or  religious  fanatic  is  for  the  time  moonstruck. 
But  dreamer  indeed  would  he  be,  who  should  sup- 
pose the  source  of  the  mischief  to  be,  like  Ariosto's 
moon,  the  store-house  of  all  the  lost  wits  of  the 
sufferers. 


Every  man  employs,  for  a  large  part  of  every 
day,  a  mechanism  far  more  wonderful  than  the 
engine  of  Watt  or  Babbage:  and  an  additional 
wonder  is,  that  few  know  they  use  so  sublime  an 
instrument,  though  it  is  worked  by  distinct  acts  of 
their  own  thought  and  will. 

What  is  it? 

Language.  By  this  we  build  pyramids,  fight 
battles,  ordain  and  administer  laws,  shape  and 
teach  religion,  are  knit  man  to  man,  cultivate 
each  other,  and  ourselves.  How  vast  is  our  self- 
glorification  for  the  art  of  writing!  how  infinite 
for  the  smaller  art  of  printing!  how  silent  and 
null  for  that  of  speech !  Our  noblest  gifls  are  too 
apparently  invaluable  and  divine,  to  be  referred  as 
matter  of  pnuse  to  ourselves ;  and  therefore  we  do 
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not  think  of  them  at  all,  but  take  them  for  granted 
as  a  portion  of  ourselves.  Yet  are  not  even  we 
ourselves  given  to  us  by  a  power  higher  than 
ourselves  ? 

]VIankind  moves  onward  through  the  night  of 
time  like  a  procession  of  torch-bearers;  and 
words  are  the  lights  which  the  generations  carry. 
By  means  of  these  they  kindle  abiding  lamps 
beside  the  track  which  they  have  passed ;  and,  in 
the  hands  of  the  sage  and  prophetic  leaders  of  the 
train,  these  shoot  forward  a  colimin  of  light  into 
the  darkness  before  them.  The  darkness  indeed 
is  still  great;  but  it  is  much,  that,  by  means  of 
the  light  which  contrasts  with  it,  we  know  it  to 
be  darkness. 

A  man  once  said,  with  an  air  of  much  self- 
complacency,  /  beUeve  only  what  is  proved.  An- 
other answered,  Vou  seem  to  think  this  a  merit;  yet 
what  does  it  mean^  but  that  you  believe  only  what 
you  cannot  help  believing  f 

That  which  it  is  important  to  believe,  is  that 
which  we  need  not  believe,  unless  we  will  to  do 
sa  The  ancient  oracles  often  deceived  men  to 
believe  that  which  it  was  a  duty  to  disbelieve. 
There  are  modem  ones  which  seek  to  better  the 
instruction  by  changing  it  into  the  exact  converse. 
On  all  sides  mingle,  and  help  each  other's  discord, 
the  thin  whines  and  harsh  grunts  of  a  faithless 
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necessity.  On  all  sides  yawns  before  us  the  grim 
and  stupid  falsehood, — the  will  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  belief. 


The  prose  man  knows  nothing  of  poetry ;  but 
poetry  knows  much  of  him,  nay,  all  that  he  knows 
not  of  himself, — and  how  much  is  that ! — as  well 
as  all  that  he  does  know,  which  indeed  is  little. 


There  is  a  kind  of  Catholicism  of  opinion,  which 
honours  truth  in  the  same  way  as  he  who  marrifiB 
many  contemporaneous  wives  honours  marriage^ 
or  as  the  man  honours  property,  who  appropriates 
as  much  as  possible  from  his  neighbours. 


The  harmony  and  correlation  of  nature  as  t^ 
whole  are  far  more  perfect  than  in  any  reprodno-^ 
tion  of  a  part  of  it  by  art.  But  because  art  can- 
not represent  the  great  whole,  except  typically,  it 
has,  as  its  peculiar  Amotion,  to  unite  and  round 
into  a  minor  whole  such  fragments  as  it  can  grasp. 
If  it  created  only  a  literal  copy,  its  work  would 
not  be  a  whole,  but  still  fragmentary.  He  there- 
fore, who  would  substitute  a  literal  copy  for  a 
true  work  of  art,  manifestly  wants  the  sense  of 
that  in  his  original,  which  art  most  looks  to  and 
draws  life  from,  namely,  the  peaceful  and  musical 
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unity  which  pervades  it,  and  blends  together  all 
its  portions  in  one  great  image,  the  outward 
symbol  of  one  God. 


A  picture-gallery  full  of  spectators  is  an  excel- 
lent image  of  the  relation  of  art  and  reality.  The 
immoving,  unblemished  faces,  and  more  than  living 
accuracy  of  forms,  the  fine  interwoven  lines  and 
fixed  harmonizing  colours,  are  all  fitted  in  each 
picture  to  some  single  encL  They  are  bounded 
by  the  definite  purpose  of  the  whole,  which  shuts 
up  each  composition  as  a  distinct  world.  The 
thought  cannot  grow  upon  the  canvas  from  spring 
to  sunmier,  or  from  year  to  year.  It  detains  us 
within  its  own  limits,  excluding  all  the  universe 
beyond.  It  is  unchangeable  indeed,  but  finite, 
irreceptive  of  aught  from  without,  unconscious  of 
aught  within,  and  unproductive.  While  the  be- 
holders look  and  move  before  the  high,  glowing, 
many-coloured  ideab,  one  recognises  with  spark- 
Ung  eyes  some  vivid  representation  of  that  which 
he  has  himself  observed  in  nature ;  another  is  de- 
lighted and  satisfied  by  the  grace  and  roundness 
of  the  group  which  reveals  some  ancient  story ;  a 
third  is  lifted  up  and  inspired  by  the  sight  of 
beauty  beyond  all  that  experience  knows  of,  and 
owns  the  presence  of  a  majestic  imagination.  But 
of  their  own  faces  no  one,  to  a  keen  eye,  is  free 
from  grievous  defects  and  ofiences,   or  has  the 
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perfectly  serene  and  living  expression^  which  all 
may  be  led  to  conceive,  though  none  have  seen  it. 
There  is  weakness,  meanness,  rancour,  ugliness, 
more  or  less  visible  in  every  aspect.  The  compo- 
sitions which  these  real  figures  form  with  each 
other,  are  broken  and  harsh,  crowded  or  vacant, 
confused  and  undefined,  not  centralized  by  any 
distinct  purpose.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
one  of  these  beings  has  a  life  which  grows  without 
cessation,  stands  not  in  one  fixed  visible  site,  but 
in  a  thousand  shifting  and  involved  relations,  is 
hemmed  in  by  no  wooden  frame  or  magic  circle 
of  an  artist's  single  conception,  but  has  an  infinite 
around  it,  and  works  and  shapes  itself  therein,  by 
a  destiny  that  assigns  to  it  no  point  beyond 
wliich  it  shall  not  pass. 


Emotion  turning  back  on  itself,  and  not  leading 
on  to  thought  or  action,  is  the  element  of  mad- 
ness. 


Goethe  sometimes  reminds  us  of  a  Titan  in  a 
court-dress.  But  the  Titan  is  the  reality,  the 
clothing  only  the  fleeting  appearance.  To  his 
greatness  nothing  was  wanting,  but  the  sense  how 
far  finite  greatness,  even  such  as  his,  is  still  below 
infinity ;  how  much  weaker  is  the  strongest  inde- 
pendence of  an  earthly  spirit,  than  the  dependence 
upheld  by  Him  who  alone  can  abide  for  ever^  un- 
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subdued,  yet  peaceful.    He  was  the  shaping  central 
figure  of  a  world  of  light  and  graceful  images,  a 
lovely  Greek  Olympus.   But  over  the  smooth  and 
bland  aspects  of  his  marble  and  ivory  works,  deep 
shadows  and  startling  lights  are  thrown  from  the 
larger  and  more  earnest  sphere  of  the  infinite,  the 
personal, — ^in  a  word,  the  Christian,— which  en- 
circles, like  sky  and  ocean,  with  huger  proportions 
and  immense  vistas,  his  calmer,  smaller  dominion. 
These  glimpses  too  and  gigantic  shadows  of  im- 
mortal ideas  he  endeavoured  to  unite  by  soft  con- 
nexions with  his  own  peculiar  forms,  and  to  invest 
them  with  the  like  serene  and  rounded  beauty. 
But  the  element  was  too  vital,  insurgent,  and  for 
ever  started  away  beneath  his  hand,  or  burst  off 
in  fierce  discord  from  the  easier  and  more  pliant 
material  of  his  art.     Hence  the  inconsistency  and 
painful  jarring,  which  not  seldom  molest  us  in  the 
midst  of  his  quietest  and  most  seductive  creations. 


There  are  persons  not  merely  indifferent  to 
knowledge,  but  who  positively  dislike  it,  because 
it  puts  them  out  in  the  rotary  repetition  of  their 
ignorance. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  all  delusions  is  that 
which  leads  us  to  weigh  men  against  each  other, 
and  not  by  an  absolute  standard*  The  practical 
application  of  this  error  leads  to  an  immoderate 
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admiration  of  men  of  great  energies  ill  applied, 
and  to  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the  weaker 
and  narrower  minds  which  have  done  all  the  best 
in  their  power  with  the  portion  of  life  and  activity 
entrusted  to  them.  We  often  estimate  the  man 
of  abounding  and  busy  faculties,  by  considering, 
not  how  far  he  has  faithfully  employed  his  whole 
being  for  high  and  pure  ends,  but  what  overbalanoe 
of  right  and  arduous  endeavours  remains,  after 
deducting  all  that  is  base,  idle,  and  self-willed. 
And  this  overbalance  may  easily  be  so  important, 
as  to  cast  altogether  into  shade  the  utmost  and 
entire  labours  of  lesser  minds,  though  these  may 
have  wrought  with  perfect  singleness  of  aim  and 
unwearied  self-devotion.  Glory  to  the  selfish  rick 
man^s  gorgeous  offering  I  is  still  the  cry  of  the 
world's  orators,  too  often  even  of  those  most  nobly 
gifted.  Glory  to  the  widoVs  mite  I  is  that  stiD 
sweet  inward  song  of  the  true  heart  taught  in 
endless  harmonies  issuing  from  the  face  of  God. 


How  often  to  execute  a  thought  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  execute  a  man,  that  is,  to  put  aa 
end  to  it  I 

Philosophy  is  a  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  the 
gods  I  who  leads  up  some  to  those  transparent 
and  everlasting  abodes,  and  others  down  to  the 
land  of  shadows  and  unrealities,  and  therefore  of 
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sufFering.  He  sometimes  plays  divinest  music, 
and  is  seated  hard  by  Jupiter  himself,  who  listens 
joyous;  at  other  moments  he  is  a  swindler,  liar, 
and  thief^  among  the  stalls  and  styes  of  earth. 


It  is  worthy  only  of  a  Turk  to  saw  down  the 
statue  of  the  Uranian  Venus  into  blocks  that  may 
serve  as  steps  to  a  harem,  and  to  exult  in  the 
change.     Such  is  the  work  of  Epicurism. 


We  perpetually  fancy  ourselves  intellectually 
transparent,  when  we  are  opaque,  and  morally 
opaque,  when  we  are  transparent. 


It  was  the  middle  of  August  The  sun  was 
setting  in  a  rainy  sky,  which  hid  the  disk  behind 
a  dark  bank  of  cloud.  The  high  tide  of  the 
distant  sea  had  caused  the  river  to  overflow  a 
portion  of  its  green  and  wooded  banks.  The 
whole  unbounded  plain,  from  the  height  on  which 
the  two  spectators  stood,  looked  a  bed  of  meadow 
and  vineyard,  through  which  the  large  and  quiet 
river,  with  a  few  small  sails  upon  its  surface, 
flowed  unheard  and  waveless  to  the  city,  which 
extended  its  shapely  bridge,  and  raised  its  Gothic 
towers  and  spires,  in  the  becalmed  and  noiseless 
evening.     The  sun  was  invisible,  but  hung  near 
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enough  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  clouds  to  shoot  a 
bright  red  gleam  obliquely  across  the  river  from 
above  the  town^  and  to  tinge  the  lake-like  inaii- 
dation  with  a  glow,  spotted  to  the  eyes  of  the 
gazers  by  the  trees  in  the  hedges  of  the  flooded 
fields.     The  town  alone  broke  the  straight  line  of 
the  horizon ;  and  between  its  buildings  and  the 
skirt  of  the  clouds  was  spread  a  pale  dear  amber 
air,  while  all  round  the  sky  and  over  the  whok 
landscape   the  shades  of  green  and   grey  w^ 
dimly  blending.     The  evening  bell  sounded  from 
a  distant  village-church;  and  the  red  light  deepened 
and  broadened  on  the  water  with  a  ruby  blaze, 
while  the  vapours  and  land  below  the  sun  melted 
in  a  purple  steam.     Then  the  border  of  the  cloud 
itself  kindled;  and  from  below  it  the  sun's  rim 
dropped,  and  seemed  to  hang  a  steady  benigoaot 
fire.     Through  the  broken  clouds  in  the  east,  now 
tinged  by  the  same  red  light  of  sunset,  the  fuD 
moon  glanced  serene.     All  was  so  peaceful  and^ 
unmoving,  while  the  far-off  chime  scarcely  floate» 
to  the  ear,  that  Time  appeared  to  have  ceased  it^ 
beatings,   and  for  a  moment  those  two  hearts 
lived  in  eternity. 


In  the  spiritual,  as  in  the  physical  world,  fo*" 
some  portion  of  mankind,  day  is  always  dawni^S  ' 
and  none  are  so  dark  as  to  want  the  tradition  ^^ 
past  light>  and  the  futh  of  its  return. 
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nd  an  argument  for  the  value  of  Chris- 
1  external  evidence,  and  not  on  the  con- 
man,  and  the  pure  idea  of  Grod,  is  to 
a  candle  before  our  eyes  that  we  may 
i  the  stars.     It  may  dazzle,  but  cannot 


is  no  lie  that  many  men  will  not  believe; 
no  man  who  does  not  believe  many  lies; 
)  is  no  man  who  believes  only  lies. 


ipe  is  as  impossible  as  one  twin. 


sal  results  can  prove  nothing  but  a  cause 
to  produce  such,  that  is,  a  physical 
LOUgh  doubtless  these  results,  when  sub- 
to  a  spiritual  system,  may  be  used  as 
3n8  of  it.  But  the  proofs  of  a  spiritual 
lust  be  drawn  from  itself,  must  be  spi- 
>ofs,  and  spiritually  discerned.  Therefore 
perverted,  faithless,  loveless  mind  they 
be  made  manifest;  and  to  attempt  to 
bad  base  creature  into  conscience  and 
18  a  sowing  of  com  in  the  sea.  Aigu- 
"e  only  valid  for  a  man,  in  proportion  as 
the  consciousness  of  the  premises  they 
inded  on.  The  Epicurean,  or  greatest- 
tit-man,  may  not  reason  ill  from  the 
onnds  that  his  self-created  habits  and 
I.  G 
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feelings  permit  him  to  be  conscious  of.  His 
creed  is  the  only  logical  one  for  swine  and  ht- 
boons ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  make  these  his  sect, 
it  is  his  moral  election,  not  his  dialectic  unde^ 
standing,  that  we  have  a  right  to  blame.  From 
all  this  it  follows  that  the  question^  what  is  8{»- 
ritual  cultivation?  how  may  the  spirit  in  man 
be  cultivated  ?  is,  of  all  practical  questions,  infi- 
nitely the  most  important;  or  indeed  that  all 
others  are  but  elements  of  this  one. 


It  is  thoughtless  to  say  that,  because  all  things 
we  know  have  each  their  cause^  therefore  the 
whole  must  have  one  cause.  We  see  that,  within 
the  bounds  of  nature,  every  phenomenon  has  a 
cause;  but  this  does  not  entitle  us  to  go  beyond 
those  bounds,  to  look  at  nature  from  without,  and 
say  that  this  too  must  have  a  cause.  For  the 
argument  is  evidently  drawn  only  from  the  parts, 
and  is  unduly  stretched  when  we  apply  it  to 
the  whole,  though  perfectly  tenable  when  we 
merely  reason  from  analogy,  and  conclude  that, 
as  the  phenomena  we  know  have  causes,  so  must 
the  phenomena  we  do  not  know.  But  eveiy 
movement  of  existence  might  be  in  turn  cause 
and  result,  and  the  whole  be  but  a  great  cve^ 
lasting  wheel.  It  is  as  easy  to  imagine  such  a 
system  eternal  and  infinite,  as  to  suppose  an  ete^ 
nal  and  infinite  Author  of  it     The  real  ground 
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ion  is  very  different,  and  may  be  suggested 
question.  Why  is  the  view  of  the  uni- 
bS  this  great,  self-included,  self-reproducing 
so  weary  and  fearful,  at  the  very  best 
tisfying,  for  the  human  mind?  How  can 
>ut  because  the  sense  that  we  need  a  God 
ufallible  indication  that  there  is  one,  an 
lundane  Creator,  the  idea  of  whom  is  con- 
with  all  we  know  of  the  universe,  and 
ely  required  by  our  best  and  deepest 
dge  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  creatures. 


I  Thou  unmoving  mass!  wherefore  dost 
ur  my  way? 

p.  Thou  idle  wanderer!  Water  rolled  me 
Quarrel  with  it,  not   with  me.      But 
ore,  I  may  ask  in  turn,  dost  thou  flutter 
;  me? 

;  Wind  blew  me  hither.  Blame  it,  not  me. 
e.  Then  may  water  and  wind  contend 
ar  and  dispute,  instead  of  usj  while  thou 
*emain  at  peace. 

1  Nay,  but  water  and  wind  will  not 
[e  in  anger.  For  a  sweet  bird  sang  one 
r  evening  amidst  my  tree;  and  from  him 
t  that  they  are  fair  twin-sisters ;  and  when 
^em  to  wrestle,  it  is  but  to  dance  together 
abrace;  and  when  they  uplift  their  voices, 
it  to  join  in  song. 

G2 
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Every  man  has  consciousnesses  worse  than  the 
world  would  endure  to  hear  of^  but  also  wiser 
and  better  ones  than  it  approves.     Of  these  more 
memorable  inward  awakenings  is  the  idea,  which 
has  always  haunted  mankind,  of  a  universal,  how- 
ever indefinable  affinity  between  themselves  and 
the  whole  imiverse.     We  feel  at  times  assured, 
though  often  imable  to  express  the  fact,  even  to 
ourselves,  that  the  forms  and  laws  of  all  other 
beings  are  all  a  portion  of  the  forms  and  laws  of 
our  being.      Somehow,  aiy^ough  we  know   not 
how,  it  is  myself  that  seems  to  me  repeated,  or 
prophesied,  or  drawn  out  into  story,  in  every- 
thing I  see.     It  is  something  of  myself,  some 
vast  primordial  matrix  of  my  life,  that  glooms 
before  me  with  closed  eyes  and  folded  senses  in 
the  dark  huge  rock.     The  doubts  and  struggles 
of  my  earnest  hours  are  the  strivings  of  a  spirit 
working    in    fraternal    union    with    that    which 
animates  the  stormy  landscapes,  and  groans  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  ancient  pine-trees.    It  seems 
to  be  a  single  deep  and  blissful  heart,  from  which 
proceed  at  once  the  gentle  and  pious  breathings 
of  my  devotion,  and  the  pervading  loveliness  of 
this  transparent  sunset,  as  it  melts  into  a  starry 
night.      So   I,  and  all  things  round  me,  appear 
but  different  reflections  of  one  great  existence; 
some  in  dimmer,  some  in  clearer,  in  grey,  or 
purple,  or  golden,  in  smooth,  or  distorting  mir- 
rors.    But  there  are  still  more  startling  sugges- 
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tions,  when  this  kmd  of  impression  works  upon 
us,  not  only  from  all  the  lower  appearances,  but 
from  men  themselves;  when  it  is  revealed  to  us 
that  all  the  world  of  intellect,  passion,  and  ima- 
gination, all  poems,  and  histories,  and  mytho- 
logies, all  tragic  and  heroic  strains  of  life,  exist 
by  implication  in  every  individual  breast.  For 
every  man  has  in  truth  within  himself,  though 
buried  perhaps  under  granite  pavements  of 
custom  and  ignorance,  and  under  inunemorial 
beds  of  cold  lava,  whatever  was  taught  by  the 
priests  of  Thebes,  or  with  the  sinking  towers  of 
Babylon  rolled  into  oblivion  before  the  trumpet 
of  Cyrus,  and  aU  that  was  evoked  from  darkness 
by  the  lyre  of  Homer.  Our  whole  constitution 
is  prepared  for  the  impulse,  as  the  electric  matter 
lies  folded  in  the  cloud.  Grive  but  this  shock; 
and  then  might  the  beggar,  the  negro  bondman, 
OT  the  shrivelled  money-hoarder,  find  flashing 
in  his  brain  an  lago,  a  Falstaff,  a  Juliet,  a  Lear, 
— might  rule,  as  Timour,  a  hundred  kingdoms, 
and  a  million  of  horsemen, — in  the  person  of 
CflBsar  woo  a  Cleopatra, — teach  as  Plato,  hear 
as  Aristotle,  die  as  Socrates, — as  Columbus 
fashion  a  living,  substantial  world  with  the  lines 
of  a  pencU  on  a  chart;  and  as  Isaiah  thunder- 
strike  the  apostate  kings  of  Judah,  in  whose 
wavering,  greedy,  cruel  hearts  he  would  also  find 
an  image  of  his  own.  So  large,  manifold,  and 
one  is  our  existence.     Yet  woe  to  him  who  in 
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this  contemplation  forgets  that  the  life  which  is 
at  the  root  of  all^  and  is  its  substance,  is  good, 
is  true,  is  holy;  and  works  its  way  through  an 
infinite  scheme  of  forms  to  rest  for  ever  in  that 
godlike  consciousness. 


There  are  emotions  in  man  so  subtle  and  pre- 
cious, that  he  cannot  find  for  them  even  unuttered 
words.      For  sympathy  is  the  vital  air  of  lan- 
guage;   and    thoughts    and   feelings,   which,  by 
their  nature,  must  be  the  birth  of  our  deepest 
and  most  solitary  moments,   of  those   the  least 
disturbed  by  the  murmur  of  crowds,  can  never 
be  conunimicated  to  crowds  without  a  sense  of 
unfitness  and  shame  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
and  a  sense  of  irritation  and  repugnancy  in  the 
hearers.     This  higher  and  more  inward  language 
therefore,   supposing   such  to  be  possible,  could 
never  have  had  the  opportimity  of  arising.     But 
the  more  meditative  and  vocal  spirits  may  for 
themselves,  and  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
as  themselves,  indicate  the  shooting  or  lambent 
light  in  significant  images,  and  perpetuate  these 
in  written  speech,  a  legacy  for  all  ages,  of  con- 
solation to   the   few,   and   of  perplexity   to  the 
many.      Such  things  cannot,  even  in  rare  mo- 
ments of  serene  and  devout  colloquy,  be  more 
palpably  expressed  than  by  a  glance,  a  hint,  a 
sigh. 
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i  best  and  fairest  world,  of  which  man  can 
a  complete  and  consistent  image^  is  that 
ich  men  liye. 


5ry  fancy  that  we  would  substitute  for  a 
jT,  is,  if  we  saw  aright,  ,and  saw  the  whole, 
»nly  false,  but  every  way  less  beautiful  and 
lent,  than  that  which  we  sacrifice  to  it. 


e  human  heart  is  made  for  love,  as  the 
hold  hearth  for  fire, — and  for  truth,  as  the 
hold  lamp  for  light. 


laven  and  hell  are  mixed  together  to  make 
lis  world,  as  light  and  darkness  to  compose 
loming  twilight. 


wish  that  others  should  learn  by  our  expe- 
e  is  sometimes  as  idle  as  to  think  that  we 
3at  and  they  be  filled.  But  when  we  find 
we  have  ate^poison,  it  is  doubtless  mercy  to 

them  against  the  dish. 


1  the  sad  infernal  rivers  flow  from  fountains 
is  upper  world. 


B  who  conceived  the  images  of  Ixion   and 
Aus,  Tantalus,  and  the  Danaids,  must  have 
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felt  those  miseries  in  himself,  before  he  traoa- 
ferred  them  to  other  names. 


Superstition  moulds  nature  into  an  arbitnij 
semblance  of  the  supernatural,  and  then  bows 
down  to  the  work  of  its  own  hands. 


The  rudest  granite  block  is  the  first  sullen  and 
blind  attempt  at  sculpture,  of  the  same  plastic 
force  which,  working  at  last  by  the  hands  of 
man,  shaped  the  Olympic  Jove,  and  the  YenoB 
of  M  elos. 


Practical  life  does  all  for  a  purpose ;  yet  it  is 
precisely  in  a  reasonable  ultimate  purpose  that  H 
is  most  likely  to  be  wanting. 


The  spontaneous  life  of  emotion  and  ima^oflr 
tion  ends  in  powerlessness  and  emptiness,  and 
mere  slavery  to  outward  impressions,  unless  its 
free  movements  be  not  indeed  suppressed,  bot 
regulated  towards  distinct  ends. 


Daily,  customary  life  is  a  dark  and  mean 
abode  for  man.  Unless  he  often  opens  the  door 
and  windows,  and  looks  out  into  a  freer  world 
beyond,  the  dust  and  cobwebs  soon  thicken  over 
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KTery  entrance  of  light ;  and  in  the  perfect  gloom 
be  forgets  that  beyond  and  above  there  is  an  open 
air. 

He  who  is  satifified  with  existence  so  long  as 
it  shines  brightly,  forgets  that  snuffing  the  candle 
will  not  prevent  its  burning  to  the  socket. 


Men  narrow  their  views  in  order  to  see  more 
distinctly,  as  they  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  well  to 
see  the  stars  at  noon.  But  it  is  a  poor  exchange 
to  give  sunlight  for  starlight. 


There  are  characters  so.  utterly  and  so  uncon- 
sciously false  and  hollow,  that  they  seem  like 
casts  or  impressions  of  men,  similar  to  those 
figures  of  fossil  shells  in  rock,  where  there  is 
no  renmant  of  the  shell  itself, — rather  than  real 
men,  however  mutilated  and  dwarfed.  And  some 
8uch  are  plausible,  full-blown  spectacles,  on  whom 
daylight  and  general  opinion  shine  flatteringly; 
while  there  shall  be  some  crabbed,  imcouth,  un- 
happy fragment  of  genuine  human  life,  that  the 
whole  universe  scowls  on,  yet  in  truth  far  wor- 
thier than  the  gaudy  image  which  overshadows 
and  scorns  it.  The  one  is  but  a  glaring  figure 
in  nature's  magic  lantern ;  the  other  one  of  her 
nusshapen,  disinherited  children. 

G3 
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Could  we  imagine  a  complete  devil's  world,  t 
world  of  lies,  quacks  would  in  it  be  the  only 
professors,  and  proof  of  entire  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity would  be  the  only  requisite  for  obtuning 
all  degrees  and  diplomas.  Yet  so  much  is  there 
akin  to  this  in  our  actual  world,  that  many  among 
us  would  sigh  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  for  t 
millennium,  a  golden  age, — an  age  in  which  all 
literature  would  be  puffs,  all  discourse  compli- 
ments and  rhetoric;  and  he  who  wished  most 
earnestly  to  pass  for  a  great  man,  without  being 
one,  would  be  at  once  acknowledged  worthiest  of 
the  honour. 

An  excess  of  excitement  and  a  deficiency  of  en- 
thusiasm may  easily  characterize  the  same  period. 


Enthusiasm  is  grave,  inward,  self-controlled; 
mere  excitement  outward,  fantastic,  hystericil 
and  passing  in  a  moment  from  tears  to  laughter. 


An  age  of  eager,  random  movement  keeps 
turning  the  windmill  round  and  roimd,  in  hopes 
to  grind  the  faster,  forgetting  that  the  wind 
blows  from  but  one  point  at  one  time. 
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T^HERE   are  countenances  far  more  indecent 
than  the  naked  form  of  the  Medlccan  Venus. 


How  overpowering  are  the  mingled  murmur^ 
clangs  tramp,  and  rattle  of  a  body  of  troops,  with 
all  their  footsteps,  horses,  arms,  artillery,  and 
varied  voices !  How  insignificant  compared  with 
this  uproar  the  speech  of  a  single  mouth !  Yet 
the  whisper  of  one  mouth  sets  in  motion  and 
drives  on  to  death  and  devastation  twenty  such 
bodies,  comprising  perhaps  a  himdred  thousand 
htunan  lives.  

It  is  trivial  to  say  that  geometrical  truth  means 
only  consistency  with  hypothesis,  unless  we  add 
that  the  hypothesis  is  necessary  and  inunutable. 


Conceive  an  arch  wanting  only  the  keystone, 
and  still  supported  by  the  centring,  without  which 
it  would  fall  into  a  planless  heap.  It  is  now  held 
up  merely  by  the  supports  beneath  it.  Add  the 
keystone;  and  it  will  stand  a  thousand  years, 
although  every  prop  should  be  shattered  or  fall 
in  dust.  Now,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  this  change 
in  the  principle  of  the  structure  was  accomplished 
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by  the  mere  addition  of  one  more  stone.  The 
difference  is  not  only  that  of  increase,  but  abo 
that  of  abnost  magical  transmutation.  No  stone 
before  helped  to  hold  up  its  neighbour ;  and,  each 
having  its  own  prop,  any  one  might  have  been 
removed  without  shaking  the  support  of  the 
others.  Now  each  is  essential  to  the  whole, 
which  is  sustained^  not  from  without,  but  by  an 
inward  law.  So  it  is  with  reli^on.  It  not 
only  adds  a  new  feeling  and  sanction  to  -thoae 
previously  existing  in  the  mind,  but  unites  them 
by  a  different  kind  of  force,  and  one  for  tbe 
reception  of  which  all  the  invisible  frame  was 
prepared  and  planned,  though  it  may  stand  for 
years  unfinished,  upheld  by  outward  and  tem- 
porary appliances,  and  manifesting  its  want  of 
the  true  bond  and  centre  which  it  has  not  7^^ 
received. 

How  many  ought  to  feel,  enjoy,  and  unde^ 
stand  poetry,  who  are  quite  insensible  to  it! 
How  many  ought  not  to  attempt  to  create  it» 
who  waste  themselves  in  the  fruitless  enterpriae. 
It  must  be  a  sickly  fly,  that  has  no  palate  fo^ 
honey.  It  must  be  a  conceited  one,  that  trie> 
to  make  it. 

There  can  be  poetry  in  the  writings  of  fe^ 
men ;  but  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hearts  and  Uvea 
ofalL 
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Many  have  the  talents  which  would  make 
them  poets,  if  they  had  the  genius.  A  few  have 
the  genius,  yet  want  the  talents. 


No  man  is  so  bom  a  poet,  but  that  he  needs 
to  be  regenerated  into  a  poetic  artist. 


Luxurious  and  polished  life,  without  a  true 
sense  for  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  great, 
is  far  more  barren  and  sad  to  see,  than  that  of 
the  ignorant  and  brutalized.  Even  as  a  mere 
wilderness  would  be  less  dreary  to  traverse,  than 
a  succession  of  farms  and  gardens  diligently  and 
expensively  cultivated  to  produce  no  crops  but 
weeds.  

There  are  minds,  or  seem  to  be  such,  which 
we  can  only  compare  to  a  noble  cathedral,  of 
vast  size,  beautiful  proportions,  and  covered  with 
graceful  ornaments.  Nothing  that  art  can  supply 
to  devotion  appears  wanting,  till  we  approach  the 
great  door  and  try  to  enter,  when  we  find  the 
eeeming  building  only  a  solid  rock,  outwardly 
carved  into  that  appearance. 


A  botanist  with  a  conscience  will  imderstand 
the  saying,  that  no  weeds  grow  on  earth  except 
in  the  heart  of  man. 
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A  fierce  polemic  often  pulls  down  the  temple, 
in  order  to  build  a  fortified  wall  for  the  defence 
of  its  site  against  all  profane  invaders.  What 
worse  could  they  have  done  to  it  ?  But  if  he 
merely  uses  the  sacred  shields  and  weapoBB, 
"  armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old,"  hung 
in  the  sanctuary,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it 
against  destroyers,  he  does  the  god  service,  who, 
as  the  Genius  Lociy  will  surely  fight  beside  him. 


What  is  the  one  indispensable  quality  for  a  po- 
lemic controversialist  ?  Not  learning,  nor  talents, 
nor  orthodoxy,  nor  zeal.  But  the  spirit  of  Love, 
which  implies  an  anxiety  to  find  good  in  all,  and 
to  believe  it  where  we  cannot  find  it.  Grod  ad- 
mits into  his  courts  no  advocates  hired  to  see  but 
one  side  of  a  question. 


We  look  with  wonder  at  the  spectacle  which 
astronomy  presents  to  us,  of  thousands  of  worlds 
and  systems  of  worlds  weaving  together  their 
harmonious  movements  into  one  great  whole. 
But  the  view  of  the  hearts  of  men  furnished  by 
history,  considered  as  a  combination  of  biogra- 
phies, is  immeasurably  more  awful  and  pathetic 
Every  water-drop  of  the  millions  in  that  dusky 
stream  is  a  living  heart,  a  world  of  worlds !  How 
vast,  and  strange,  and  sad,  and  living  a  thing,  he 
only  knows  at  all  who  has  gained  knowledge  by 
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labour,  experience,  and  suffering;  and  he  knows 
it  not  perfectly. 

All  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  is  big  and 
warm  with  poetry.  The  history  of  a  few  weeks' 
residence  in  a  circle  of  human  beings  is  a  do- 
mestic epic.  Few  friendships  but  yield  in  their 
development  and  decay  the  stuff  of  a  long  tra- 
gedy. A  siunmer  day  in  the  country  is  an  actual 
idyL  And  many  a  moment  of  common  life  spar- 
kles and  sings  itself  away  in  a  light  song,  wounds 
as  the  poisotied  barb  of  an  epigram,  or  falls  as  a 
heayy  mournful  epitaph.  But  in  all  he  who  has 
an  ear  to  catch  the  sound,  may  find  a  continuous 
underflow  of  quiet  melody,  bursting  sometimes 
into  chorusses  of  triumph,  sometimes  into  funereal 
chants.  The  reason  why  these  archetypal  poems 
of  real  life  are  so  often  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
poetic  artist,  is  not  their  want  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  poetry,  but  their  unsuitableness  to  the 
apprehension  of  any  except  the  few,  perhaps  the 
one,  immediately  concerned.  The  poet  must 
choose  such  a  sequence  of  images,  as  shall  make 
the  harmonious  evolution  of  events,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  human  life,  intelligible  and  manifest 
to  all,  not  merely  to  a  few  recluse  or  scattered 
doers  and  sufferers. 


What  an  image  of  the  transitoriness  and  end- 
less reproduction  of  things  is  presented  by  the 
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gomcistus  plant,  covered  to-day  with  fresh  wUte 
flowers,  while  the  earth  around  it  is  strewn  whk 
those  which  similarly  opened  but  yesteidij. 
The  plant  however  abides  and  lasts,  althongk 
its  flowers  fall  and  perish. 


Man  is  a  substance  dad  in  shadows. 


The  flrm  foot  is  that  which  finds  firm  footiiig. 
The  weak  falters  although  it  be  standing  nffm 
rock.  

Sylburgius  is  a  narrow  fierce  man,  a  kind  of 
dark  lantern,  a  mass  of  iron  blast,  but  still  buin* 
ing  hot.     With  little  vision  or  sense  for  the  out- 
ward, and  with  but  weak  and  scanty  sympatlueB, 
he  wants  the  awakening  and  suggesting  influ- 
ences of  external  beings,  which  might  have  gi^^ 
him  a  consciousness  of  truths  not  immediatelj 
arising  from  his  own  character.     As  there  is  bo 
predominance  of  reflection  in  his  mind,  he  has 
not  been  led  to  expand  and  deduce  to  their  fiiU 
extent  the  principles  he  acknowledges.     But  with 
some  power  of  insight  he  sees  that  there  is  ft 
Truth  to  be  believed;   and  with  strong  zeal  b^ 
clings  to  and  hugs  it  as  all  that  he  can  trust  in* 
Propose  to  him  an3rthing  as  additional  and  sup* 
plementary  to  this;  and  he  thinks  it  something 
which  you  would  substitute  for  his  own  peculitf 
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osaeeeion,  and  so  would  rob  under  pretence  of 
nziching  him.  And  herein  is  the  essence  of 
he  man's  individuality , — namely^  in  his  yiew  of 
rmth^  as  something  which  can  be  his  property, 
md  under  his  dominion,  and  therefore  as  limited, 
— ^for  so  all  property  must  be,^and  cut  off  from 
i  larger  field  left  open  to  be  divided  and  possessed 
yj  others.  He  does  not  discern  Truth  as  rather 
%  Liaw  or  a  Sovereign  Constitution,  to  which  we 
look  up,  than  as  areas  of  clay  and  sand  which  we 
nay  mete  out  and  occupy;  as  the  Law  of  the 
Land,  rather  than  the  Land  itself.  Hence,  in 
bis  maintenance  of  his  Faith,  there  is  all  the 
tenacity,  the  self-assertion,  the  attitude  of  resist- 
mce,  which  men  display  in  vindication  of  their 
material  possessions.  Noble  art  thou,  O  man, 
who  canst  possess  Truth  as  thine  own  I  How  far 
nobler,  if  thou  wouldst  be  by  Truth  possessed, 
and  so  ennobled  by  the  Sovereign  to  whom  thou 
owest  all^iance. 

Every  man's  follies  are  the  caricature  resem- 
blances of  his  wisdom. 


K  men  were  not  essentially  believing  beings, 
falsehoods  could  have  no  effect  on  them:  for  a 
fidsehood  operates  not  as  known  to  be  false,  but 
only  as  believed  to  be  true.  A  fidsehood,  in  its 
own  name  and  character,  is  an  impudent  nothing. 


[I 
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Tbe  fictioDB  of  the  artiBt  are  only  falsetioodc 

so  far  aa  they  depart  from  literal   and  pa 

troth,  in  order  to  attwn  to  the  ideal  and 
TcreaL 


A  great  truth  Bometimes  sets  the  woilt 
flamea:  and  men  afterwards  commemorate 
stoppage  of  the  conflagration  hj  some  such  < 
monmnent  as  that  which  looks  down  on  Lod 
crowned  with  a  dead  brazen  resemblance  of 
active  living  fire.  But  in  another  age  the  i 
bol  may  bm^t  out  ^mn  with  its  old  life,  and 
brazen  flames  become  real  ones,  and  kindle 
land  anew.  Even  the  sepulchral  images 
signs  of  truth  have  a  power  to  suggest 
awaken  the  reality  t  so  framed  are  men  for  ti 
bom  into  it  as  their  element,  vitally  akin  b 
and  sensitive  to  the  least  rumour  or  stir  o 
For  the  consciousness  of  truth  is  nothing 
but  the  finding  of  one's  self  in  one's  world, 
of  one's  world  in  one's  self,  and  of  God  in  all. 


God,  where  the  word  expresses  a  mere 
dition,  custom,  premise  of  a  theory,  or  unki 
power,  is  leas  than  the  least  of  realities;  ni 
much  as  the  African's  lock  of  hwr,  or  bunc 
rags,  which  he  calls  his  fetish ;  but  rather  the  so 
rfiadow,  or  dream  of  this.  When  known, 
lieved,  loved,  reverenced,— vaster  than  the 
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"se,  nay,  than  man;  more  than  the  Infinite  and 
emal,  even  the  Author  and  Fount  of  these^ 
i  of  the  reasonable  mind  that  knows  them. 


They  who  deride  the  name  of  God,  are  the 
OBt  unhappy  of  men,  except  those  who  make 
trade  of  honouring  Him.  And  how  many  of 
le  self-styled,  world-applauded  holy  are  mere 
ftffickers  in  the  temple,  setting  so  much  pre- 
nt  self-denial  against  so  much  future  cnjoy- 
ent ! 


Grod  is  the  only  voluntary  Being,  to  whom  we 
QBot,  without  absurdity  and  self-contradiction, 
ribute  aught  arbitrary  and  self-willed.  To 
tibt  that  we  can  know  and  comprehend  the 
Kiciples  by  which  he  acts,  is  to  deny  both  that 
*  reason  is  a  gleam  of  his  light,  and  that  he 
Qver  revealed  himself  to  us  at  all. 


vs  a  sublime  statue  manifests  its  maker's 
Ught,  so  God's  creation  displays  his  mind* 
-  conceive  that,  while  the  rude  mass  is  shaped 
^  the  lineaments  of  a  man,  it  grows  more  and 
**€  conscious  of  the  advancing  work,  so  that 
"^new  outward  line  and  trait  is  accompanied 
«  new  and  livelier  inward  sense  of  the  artist's 
^gn,  and  consequently  of  his  character;  and 
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we  have  a  fitint  image  of  the  scheme  wluch 
history  of  the  world  unfolda. 


We  are  indeed  day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter; 
but  what  a  weight  of  new  meaning,  what  aie- 
Yolutionary  transmutation,  transorganization  i 
the  whole  image  arises,  when  we  only  add,  m 
one  word,  that  we  are  conscious  day.  I  my 
mould  a  plastic  lump  of  earth  or  putty  in  my 
fingers  for  an  hour,  shaping  it  into  a  hundred 
forms,  a  cube,  a  ball,  a  crescent,  a  pyramid.  At 
last  the  fancy  seizes  me  to  give  it  the  sembhnoe 
of  a  child;  and  at  the  moment  when  I  have  ruddy 
shaped  the  limbs,  they  begin  to  heave  and  gbw 
with  life;  the  lips  breathe;  the  faint  eyes  opeiif 
and  fix  on  me  with  a  gaze  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion. I  thrill  with  fearful  joy  and  awe.  Is  the 
day  to  me  any  longer  a  mass,  which  I  can  monU 
and  juggle  with  at  pleasure?  Alas!  it  is  now 
a  sacred,  an  immeasurable  thing,  itself  a  mao» 
almost  a  god.  Its  sensations  quiyer  on  into  my 
heart     I  am  no  longer  a  potter, — ^but  a  parent 


There  is  one  class  of  men,  in  whom  the  hi^ 
powers  of  insight,  love,  and  faith  appear  to  wao^ 
a  sufficient  apparatus  of  the  meaner  fSsusulties,  the 
quick  perception  and  sturdy  boldness  reqpit^ 
for  working  in  this  world  of  work.     There  9Xe 
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B  of  whom  the  reverse  is  true.  They  are 
)e8, — ^trunks  and  armsy  but  no  heads.  They 
quick  apprehension  and  ready  vigour;  but 
e  higher  movements  of  the  spirit  are  con- 
,  inert,  crippled.  The  business  of  life  for 
is  to  supply  what  each  wants,  to  strengthen 
3ep  roots  for  the  nourishment  of  the  apparent 
excessive  branches,  and  to  take  care  that 
idden  and  imperishable  root  shall  struggle 
into  the  production  of  adequate  stem  and 
m,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  So  each 
nurmur  peacefully  in  the  breeze,  and  calmly 
the  soil;  and  each  shall  wave  amid  the 
B  with  the  roar  of  all  its  awakened  being, 
W8,  and  a  mantled  head,  dark  with  mysterious 
ige,  propped  upon  an  unshaken  and  colum- 


!8  are  the  ghosts  of  truths,-— the  masks  of 


Icidius  is  an  extreme  example  of  a  kind  of 
lot  uncommon  in  an  age  like  ours,  of  hectic, 
mt  sympathies,  and  preter-human  humar 
He  shuts  his  eyes  to  all  that  annoy  him, 
luld,  if  noticed,  annoy  him,  in  the  existence 
mkind;  and  you  can  work  him  no  sorer 
than  to  say  or  do  anything  which  disturbs 
aking  dream.     If  men  are  not  exempt  from 
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labours  and  sorrows,  yet,  in  his  eyes,  they  ongbt 
to  be ;  and  we  must  cheat  ourselves  and  otben 
with  the  pleasant  delusion  that  it  really  h  to, 
and  must  forget  the  miseries  which  we  cannot 
altogether  escape  fronu  In  face  of  the  grsTot 
calamities  and  toils,  he  turns  away  his  head  wiA 
a  wink  and  smirk,  as  if  to  let  us  know  that  be 
is  in  the  secret,  and  that  these  horrors  are  but 
empty  bugbears  to  frighten  children.  With  i 
harlequin*s  leap,  and  a  clown's  grin,  he  whiab 
out  of  the  throng  and  press  and  fierce  conten- 
tion, and  chirps  or  chatters,  that,  if  people  wonU 
only  stand  still,  or  lounge  about  and  sip  sagtf 
and  water,  all  evils  under  the  sun  would  disap- 
pear. If  men  stare  with  blank  consternation  it 
the  spot  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  massacre,  he  tries 
to  draw  off  their  attention,  and  raise  their  spirits 
with  a  puppet-show  or  a  penny-trumpet.  And 
to  one  wrestling  in  the  agonies  of  conscience,  or 
nerved  for  severe  and  heroic  effort,  he  propoees, 
with  an  air  of  the  jauntiest  kindliness,  the  relax- 
ation of  a  farce,  a  masquerade,  or  a  stroll  in  t 
green  field.  On  this  earth,  where  men  so  often 
wander  amid  graves  and  charnel-houses  and 
hospitals,  wrapped  in  funeral  mantles,— or  stand 
upon  the  lonely  stormy  ridges,  sentinels  armed 
for  fight, — he  skips  along  with  a  Jew's  ha^P 
and  a  smelling  bottle,  as  if  these  were  divine 
preservatives,  Moly  and  Hasmony,  against  all  flense 
of  ill  and  danger.     Say  to  him,  that,  after  ^ 
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his  quips  and  gentlenesses,  a  liTing  foot  of  blood 
and  bone  must  have  something  firmer  than  cob- 
webs pearled  with  dew  to  stand  upon,  and  must 
qpum  those  who  would  deny  it  any  better  sup- 
port, and  he  is  not  indignant, — he  is  too  soft 
and  sweet  a  thing  for  that, — but  fretted  and 
hurt  with  a  sense  of  undeserved  wrong,  and  is 
onhappy  till  he  has  accomplished  a  formal  re- 
conciliation, to  be  celebrated  with  a  hetacomb  of 
sugar-plums. 

In  support  of  his  filagree  and  tinsel  fancies, 
Dulcidius  has  no  lack  of  argiunents,  which  sound 
plausible  and  specious,  and  bubble  over  with  in- 
genuity and  prettiness.  But  his  reasonings  buzz 
and  twinkle  like  summer  flies,  and,  after  all, 
leave  each  of  them  only  a  pimy  speck  of  dirt 
behind.  Would  not  one  fancy  that  he  is  some 
wealthy  fop,  who  has  never  known  the  pressure 
of  difficulty?  Yet  he  has  had  his  pains  and 
crosses,  has  lost  an  arm  and  an  eye;  and  with 
a  face  seamed  with  heavy  wrinkles,  and  a  head 
of  snow-white  hair,  he  goes  prating  and  quirking 
and  simmering  and  flaunting  away,  in  all  the 
good-humoured  vacancy  of  a  milliner's  girl  in 
the  midst  of  her  shreds  and  gauzes,  or  a  doating 
country  barber  with  his  soap-froth  and  gossip. 
What  stern  hard  fierceness,  what  fantastic  bi- 
gotry would  be  as  melancholy  and  repulsive,  as 
the  sight  of  this  dreary  baseless  levity,  and 
tawdry  benevolence! 
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So  says  the  high  and  pure^  but  somewUi 
Arrow  and  haughty  moralist.  But  is  there  ttA 
nother  side  to  the  question  ?  In  a  world  wkn 
here  are  grains  of  dust^  as  well  as  mountains,  ani 
rhere  the  thistle-down  hangs  upon  the  oak,  nay 
here  not  be  room  for  weak  and  triyial  men, 
leside  the  noblest  and  most  earnest?  A  fool 
irith  cap  and  bells  may  jingle  away  his  life  at  the 
Ibow  of  Rome-crowned  Charlemagne.  There 
re  doubtless  hours  of  desperate  conflict  for  the 
pravest  interests  of  mankind,  when  the  slight  and 
mpty  spirits  are  necessarily  trampled  down  like 
parrows'  eggshells,  or  swept  away  like  sparroW 
gathers,  by  the  holy  will  of  the  hero  and  the 
rophet.  The  chaff  must  fly,  when  the  storm 
lows ;  and  the  frogs  of  the  pool,  when  its  waters 
eddcn  with  blood  of  men,  are  squelched  unpitied 
inder  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horses.  So  be  it:  to 
t  must  be  so.  But  in  quiet  times,  and  the  long 
iterspaces  of  history,  there  is  leave  and  license 
3r  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  weedlike  creatures, 
rhich  also  have  their  use.  For  this  weed  is  an 
Id  woman's  remedy,  and  that  a  child's  plaything. 
?he  idle  creepers  grow  up  roimd  the  grey  stone 
flSgy  for  a  century ;  but  when  the  hour  comes^ 
nd  the  figure  feels  new  life,  and  wakes  and  starts^ 
nd  flashes  out  with  eyes  and  sword,  it  snaps  the 
ottering  growth  like  worsted  threads,  and  they 
erish  rightfully.  Yet  while  the  poor  and  pufied- 
p  worthlessness  of  our  neighbour  does  no  more 
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Wm  than  offend  our  more  serious  thoughts,  or 

• 

Jir  on  our  sensitive  retiredness,  it  is  justice  to 

iNttdon  him,  and  charity  to  endeavour  to  feel  with 

bun,  and  help  him  on.     Fireflies  are  not  stars; 

bat  neither  are  they  mere  nothings.     We  cannot 

steer  by  them ;  we  must  not  worship  them ;  but 

we  need  not  crush  them.     The  smallest,  paltriest 

human  creature  may  have  pcdns  and  conflicts  to 

maintain  himself,   even  in  his  small  paltriness, 

equal  for  him  to  die  inward  strivings  of  a  Luther 

or  a  Shakspere. 


There  are  looks  and  gestures  of  quiet  unheard- 
of  women, — a  housekeeper,  a  governess,  a  sodden 
washerwoman, — ^and  of  men  as  commonplace  as 
any  whom  Holbom,  or  Manchester,  or  May  Fair 
generates,  in  which  a  thoughtful  eye  will  read 
tragedies  to  draw    deeper    bitterer    tears,   than 
Shakspere's  Othello,  Goethe's  Tasso,  or  all  the 
woes  of  Euripides.     I  have  stood  in  a  group  of 
peasants  before  a  painted  Crucifixion;  and  there 
were  looks  of  sympathy  which  mine  perhaps  re- 
flected.    But   I  heard  a  hard  heavy   breathing 
behind  me ;  and  turning  I  saw  a  woman  who  had 
brought  her  sorrows    thither,    not  found   them 
there.     She  stood  with  dull  and  heavy  eyes  be- 
holding the   painted  grief  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mother.     I  never  knew  what  was  her  calamity. 
She  too  doubtless  was  mourning  for  a  son,  perhaps 
VOL.  ir.  H 
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for  his  crimes.  But  I  felt  that  to  me  sublime 
religion  and  perfect  art  were  nothing,  while  I  saw 
so  close  to  me  a  living  genuine  misery. 


The  forests  of  utterance,  with  all  their  rustling 
raving  seas  of  leaves,  grow  out  of  the  deep  and 
silent  soil,  the  immeasurably  deep,  boundlesslj 
silent  bosom  of  old  earth.  Yet  the  living  utte^ 
ances  are  better  than  the  sublime  silence ;  but  for 
which  also  they  could  not  be. 


If  men's  reason  were  laid  to  sleep,  no  doubt 
they  would  do  by  instinct  many  more  than  at 
present  of  the  things  to  which  instinct  is  eqoal. 
The  instinctive  powers  are  lost  sight  of  under  tiic 
presence  of  the  rational  consciousness,  as  the  stan 
disappear  in  sunshine.  Hence  we  may  explain 
some  of  the  startling  ingenuities  of  savages.  But 
the  delights  and  capacities  of  the  conscious  spirit, 
instinct  never  can  supply.  For  instinct  is  intelK- 
gence  incapable  of  self-consciousness. 


Whatever  has  been  seen  of  Fair  and  Excellent 
was  first  conceived  in  the  sacred  darkness  of  the 
Unseen.  But  because  vitally,  irrepressibly  ^ 
and  excellent,  therefore  must  it  needs  go  forthy 
and  so  be  seen  in  its  true  beauty. 
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is  not  a  part,  small  or  great,  but  the  very 
e  of  a  man's  work,  having  within  himself  (as 
ive)  a  world  of  dusky  unembodied  greatness, 
ing  this  to  utterance,  first  within  his  heart, 
ly,  honestly,  and  therefore,  as  must  needs  be, 
Ly,  and  next,  at  ripe  seasons,  and  with  due 
iutions,  by  bold  unconquerable  flaming  mouth 
deed  outwardly  to  utter  it  His  utterance 
;  be  this  thing,  and  no  other,  which  he  has 
^  intimately   found   within   himself.     Often 

cannot  to   himself  be  altogether  clear  and 
snt,  till  he  has  begun  to   impart  it.     And 
f  as  the  whole  race  of  man  is  still  but  indi- 
al  man  multiplied  and  completed,  so  all  human 
»ry  is  but  the  striving  towards  full  and  mature 
ranee  of  that  dark  and  seething  reality,  which 
hidden  and  more  or  less  turbulent  in  every 
St.   But  as  the  true  utterance  of  all  the  Truth 
16  work  and  consummation  of  man's  life,  so 
false  utterance  of  the  true,  or  the  true  utter- 
I  of  the  false,  is,  in  one  form  or  other,  the 
le  of  what  is  ruinous,  chaotic,  execrable, 
urther,  it  is  manifest  that,  at  the  highest  point 
vhich  man  can  reach,  there  will  always  be 
ething    beyond    him,   higher,   larger,   holier, 
3h  he  cannot  yet  utter,  and  can  only  yearn 
urds  and  apprehend.     This  is  necessarily  the 
itest  of  all  greatnesses,  which  he,-— not  as  yet 
ws,    but    knows    of,    forebodes,    dreamingly 
ches.     To  hurry  headlong  towards  the  ex- 

H  2 
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pression  of  this^   which  lies    as   yet   altogether 
inexpressible,  profiuies  and  mars  the  divine  work, 
— with  regard  to  it  now  the  only  divine  work 
possible, — of  learning,   feeling,   embracing,  not 
apprehending,  but  comprehending  it.     Unsea8(»H 
able  idle  speech, — and  such  upon  this  matter  all 
must  be, — scares  and  irritates  the  plastic  godi^ 
the  high  working  powers  in  all;  for  whom  the 
universe  and  our  lives  are  a  pliant  material,  and 
with  whom  our  will  is  at  its  best  a  patient  and 
devout  fellow-worker  and  learner.     Hence  the 
meaning  and  sanctity  of  Silence.     But  that  same 
mute    mysterious  development,   which   majr  be 
going  on  for  years  and  decads  of  years  in  any  one 
soul,  and  for  ages  on  ages  in  the  soul  of  man, 
comes  out  at  last  to  inevitable  utterance ;  and  the 
word  of  some  one  heart  expresses  for  a  thousand 
years  after  him  the  feeling  of  countless  millions. 
Thus  do  we  find  that  the  utterance  of  Truth  out 
of  the  infinite  into  the  heart  of  man  makes  his 
real  inward  story ;  and  the  utterance  of  the  same 
out  of  his  heart  into  the  world  is  aU  his  outward 
work  and  duty. 


All  the  instruments  that  men  employ  are  ao 
many  symbols,  and,  as  it  were,  materializatioDB  of 
corresponding  faculties;  as  the  works  which,  by 
means  of  these  instruments,  we  perform,  are  ex- 
pressions of  our  analogous  tendencies,  affectioD4» 
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and  wants.     The  knife  not  only  divides  all  sepa- 
rable substances,  but  exhibits,  and,  as  it  were, 
prolongs   into   the    outermost    region   of    things 
about   us,   that    dividing  faculty,  of  which    the 
rending  hands  are  intermediate  agents.     So  the 
lever,  that  is,  lifter,   embodies  and  applies  our 
inward  capacity  of  elevating,  and  consummates 
the  work  of  our  arms  and  shoulders.     The  rope 
which  knots  two  things  together,  is  but  the  per- 
manent gripe  of  one  long  tenacious  finger,  which 
does  not  relax  when  the  flesh  fingers  fall  loose 
m  weariness  or  sleep;  and  it  thus  displays  and 
exemplifies  the  uniting  power  inherent  in  men's 
spirits.     But  as  these   physical  tools  can   work 
only  with  the  palpable  and  visible,  and  the  spirit 
has  another   world  of  its    own,   neither   to   be 
touched  nor  seen  by  means  of  the  bodily  senses, 
there  must,  in  this  inner  and  better  region,  be 
kindred  operations,  in  which  the  powers  that  the 
material  images  manifest  and   apply,   work   for 
themselves  and  without  tools.     Thus  to  separate 
by  mental  scission  is  to  distinguish ;  to  tie  or  lash 
together  is,  in  the  region  of  mere  thought,  to 
combine  notions  or  conceptions  by  an  act  of  fancy ; 
and  to  lift  is,  in  the  language  of  oracles,  to  raise 
an  object  out  of  dark  and  flat  confusion  into  clear 
and  individual  existence,  that  is,  to  realize  it  for 
the  mind.     Now  in  proportion  as  men  use  many 
and  complete  tools,  they  are  advanced  in  mecha- 
nical civilisation.     But  their  higher  spiritual  cul- 
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ture  has  been  forwarded  only  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  learnt  the  true  laws  and  aims  of 
these  inward  powers,  which  are  at  once  the  main- 
springs and  the  archetypes  of  all  our  instrumentsi 


If  man  be  a  reality,  no  empty  vision  in  the 
dreaming  soul  of  nature,  but, — as  who  shall  doubt 
he  is? — inwardly  substantial  and  personal,  that 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires,  which  best  satis- 
fies his  whole  being,  must  be  real  toa 


Only  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  self-will  dare  we 
fancy  that  we  belong  to  a  system  founded  on  the 
arbitrary  self-will  of  any  Being,  however  superior 
to  us  in  power. 


The  fundamental  affirmation  of  all  reasonably 
and  therefore  of  all  right  religion,  the  highest  d 
truths  revealed  to  man,  is  this,  that  the  Infinite^ 
Eternal,  and  Absolute  Being  wills  all  good,  and 
only  good ;  and  that  by  good  is  meant  not  merely 
whatever  we  may  dare  to  fimcy  he  might  choo0& 
to  will,  but  that  which  suits  the  wants,  and  in  the 
fullest  form  completes  the  existence  of  all  other 
beings.  Every  doctrine  opposed  to  this  is  super- 
stitious fanaticism,  or  blasphemous  scoffing. 
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That  men  would  be  better  than  they  are,  if 
th^y  always  chose  good  instead  of  evil,  is  evident 
But  that  they  would  be  better,  or  indeed  could 
have  a  rational  existence,  if  they  had  not  the 
power  of  choosing  evil  instead  of  good,  is  the  most 
foolish  and  presumptuous  of  fancies. 


You  may   indeed  add  sugar  to  vin^ar,  but 
cannot  make  it  wine  again* 


A  man  without  earnestness  is  a  mournful  and 
perplexing  spectacle.  But  it  is  a  consolation  to 
believe,  as  we  must  of  such  a  one,  that  he  is  in 
the  most  effectual  and  compulsive  of  all  schools ; 
not  only  with  the  sad  sublimity  of  the  stars  above 
him,  and  the  haggard  yet  ever  teeming  earth 
beneath  his  feet,  graves,  houses,  and  temples 
around  him,  and  the  voices  of  hatred  and  pain, 
love  and  devotion,  sounding  in  his  ears,  but  also 
with  a  heart,  however  weak  and  duU,  essentially 
capable  of  feeUng  and  understanding  the  meaning 
of  aU  these  things.  He  is  at  worst  a  boy,  slow  at 
learning  to  read,  and  thinking  more  of  toys  and 
cakes  than  of  books,  but  assuredly  neither  an 
idiot,  nor  incurably  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb.  He  is 
horrid  and  disastrous  to  look  upon,  as  we  pass  him 
by,  but  most  when  we  see  him  coloured  by  the 
crimson  glare  of  our  own  passionate  vehemence. 
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Every  step  forward  which  we  really  makey  giva 
lis  a  new  mysterious  power  to  draw  him  too  on. 


Voltaire  thought  he  was  looking'  through  i 
handsome  French  window  at  God  and' the  oni- 
Terse^  and  painting  pictures  of  them,  while  io 
truth  the  glass  was  a  mirror,  and  he  saw  9sA 
copied  only  his  own  scoffing  fiekse. 


The  religion  of  all  Pagans  indiscriminately  htf 
often  been  written  of  by  zealous  Christians  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  Paine  and  Voltaire. 


Whether  is  it  nobler  to  dwell  in  Paradise  and 
dream  of  a  cabbage-garden,  or  to  live  among  pot* 
herbs  and  believe  in  Paradise  ? 


Seldom  does  a  truly  divine  poet  arise  and  teach 
all  the  poor  toiling  men  in  the  land,  how  br 
nobler  an  epic  is  the  life  of  every  one  of  them,-' 
did  he  but  know  it,— than  that  of  the  imaginary 
Ulysses.  The  Odyssee  is  but  the  little  that  » 
man  could  learn,  fancy,  and  feign  of  the  life  of  » 
man.  How  far  is  this  excelled  by  the  all  that  the 
life  of  a  man, — of  every  man, — ^is ! 
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Lt  is  no  uncommon  mistake  to  suppose  that 
aggeration  is  essential  or  at  least  proper  to 
ition.  The  truth  is  rather  the  reverse.  A  prin- 
pal  use  and  justification  of  fiction  is  to  reduce 
ad  hannonize  the  seeming  exaggerations  of  real 
ife. 

Facts  are  often  extravagant  and  monstrous5 
ccause  we  do  not  know  the  whole  system  which 
cplains  and  legitimizes  them.  But  none  have 
17  business  in  fiction^  which  are  not  intelligible 
uts  of  the  artificial  whole  they  appear  in« 


Religion,  conscience,  affection,  law,  science, 
^try,  including  the  kindred  arts,  are  for  ever 
stifying  the  disorders  and  miseries  of  mankind. 
^t  the  mode  in  which  the  poetic  art  does  this,  is 
presenting  a  mankind,  a  world  of  its  own,  in 
^ch  good  and  evil,  true  and  fabe,  fair  and  ugly, 
i^onious  and  discordant,  and  all  such  analogous 
Urs  of  contrasts,  are  mingled  by  just  and  intelli- 
^le  principles  of  combination,  and  point  to  their 
"XL  solution, — ^not  indeed  a  solution  always  for 
^  understanding,  but  always  one  adequate  for 
*  feelings,  and  purifying  and  exalting  thenu 


^aith  in  a  better  than  that  which  appears,  is  no 
tQ  required  by  art  than  by  religion. 

H3 
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The  three  great  perversions  of  education  ane 
those  which  tend  to  make  children  respectively*— 
Dwarfs, — Monkies,— Puppets.  The  Dwarfs  are 
the  prodigies,  the  overHBharpened*  over-excited, 
over-accomplished,  stunted  men.  In  thes^  as 
there  is  no  fulness  and  steadiness,  such  as  belong 
only  to  mature  life,  and  yet  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  them,  the  very  principle  of  the  thing  is  a 
quackery  and  falsehood.  The  Monkies  are  the 
spoilt,  the  indulged  petted  creatures  of  mere  self- 
will  and  appetite,  in  whom  the  human,  as  distm- 
giiished  from  the  animal,  is  faint  and  undeveloped* 
The  weakness  of  mind,  which  trains  such  children 
and  delights  in  them,  is  that  which  led  the  ladies 
of  another  generation  to  keep  natural  and  genuine 
apes  for  their  amusement.  The  Puppets  are  pro- 
duced by  the  plan  of  deadening,  petrifying  the 
mind,  teaching  words  by  rote,  compelling  obedi- 
ence for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  that  of  a  future 
moral  freedom.  These  are  the  things  that  moT* 
in  public  only  as  the  wires  of  masters  and  com- 
mittees guide.  But,  because  the  life  cannot  be 
altogether  crushed  and  turned  back,  it  asserts 
itself  secretly  in  a  sense  of  benumbed  miseiy  and 
corroding  hatred.  The  first  class  spoken  of  are 
those  in  whom  a  true  ideal  is  misapplied.  T^ 
second,  those  in  whom  none  is  aimed  at  Tb^ 
third,  those  in  whom  the  ideal  pursued  is  alU^ 
ther  false  and  wretched. 
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is  as  a  pump,  by  which  we  raise  and 
the    water   from   the   great   lake   ot 
— whither  it  flows  back  again. 


8  a  kind  of  social  civilization,  which  rounds 
1  and  broken  stones  into  smooth  shapeli- 
Jso  into  monotonous  uniformity.  There  is 
her  and  better  kind,  which  again  roughens 
es,  not  however  to  reproduce  their  former 
rsities,  but  to  engrave  them  with  divine 
1  figures  and  significant  mottoes. 


we  see  the  place  to  which  some  natural 
is  degraded  by  the  hands  of  man, — the 
ee  to  be  a  dead  wayside  post,  the  fierce 
wild  ass  of  the  desert  to  be  a  broken  and 
Irudge, — we  cannot  but  reflect  that  this 
IS  once  great  and  goodly,  and  possessed  a 
)  inward  endowment  of  independent  life 
er,  was  born  out  of  the  eternal  Infinite 
sad  and  narrow  round  of  Time,  where 
iellow-denizens  of  Time,  have  thus  crushed 
m1  it.  But  poor  as  is  the  place  and  func- 
ach  living  thing  which  men  enchain  and 
)n  thus  nt)  longer  existing  for  and  by 
t  the  human  order  of  existence,  with  all 
s  and  contrivances,  is  an  immeasurably 
le,  than  any  of  the  systems  to  which  the 
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weaker,  meaner  beings  of  eaiih  originally  belong. 
In  this  superiority  of  Man's  destiny  and  rigbts 
lies  the  justification  of  his  subjecting  to  his  own 
purposes  that  which,  for  its  purposes,  he  tliQS 
frustrates  and  dislocates. 


All  France  under  Louis  XIV.  was  beaten  and 
bribed  into  courtiership.  Poetry,  Law,  Theology, 
all  wore  court-suits,  and  smoothed  themselves  into 
flatterers  and  liars.  The  Muses  became  maids  of 
honour  and  stage-confidantes  to  royal  nustreeses; 
Religion  was  only  permitted  to  appear  masked  in 
the  abhorred  disguise  of  a  state-chaplain,  or  % 
gold-laced  trumpeter  of  sovereign  worthlessnees: 
and  Truth  and  Conscience  in  the  mean  while 
were  fasting  at  Port  Royal,  pining  in  the  Bastile, 
fighting  in  the  Cevennes,  or  emigrating  to  Spital- 
fields.  Honesty  could  not  have  where  to  lay  its 
head,  when  Falsehood,  Cruelty,  and  insane  Vanity 
had  for  their  lacquies  and  pimps  Racine,  Boseuet, 
and  Moliere.  The  Regent  Orleans  was  but 
Louis  XIV.  in  undress,  and  half-intoxicated;  and 
Louis  XV.  the  same  type,  drunk  to  stupidity. 
But,  while  the  family  was  sinking  from  geneia- 
tion  to  generation  into  utter  lethargy,  the  nation 
was  awakening  from  its  sleep;  till  rising,  and 
finding  itself  starved,  bruised,  and  shackled,  it 
burst  the  remaining  bonds,  and  strangled  for  ever 
the  corpse-like  royalty  which  it  found  lying  be- 
side it 
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Life  of  any  kind  is  a  confounding  mystery; 
fj  that  which  we  commonly  do  not  call  life,  the 
inciple  of  existence  in  a  stone  or  a  drop  of 
iter,  is  an  inscrutable  wonder.  That  in  the 
Knity  of  Time  and  Space  any  thing  should  be, 
ould  have  a  distinct  existence,  should  be  more 
an  nothing!  The  thought  of  an  unmense 
ysmal  Nothing  is  awful,  only  less  so  than  that 

All  and  God :  and  thus  a  grain  of  sand,  being 
hcty  a  reality,  rises  before  us  into  something 
odigious,  immeasurable, — a  fact  that  opposes 
d  counterbalances  the  immensity  of  non-exist- 
oe.     And  if  this  be  so,  what  a  thing  is  the  life 

man,  which  not  only  is,  but  knows  that  it  is.; 
d.not  only  is  wondrous,  but  wonders ! 


The  beauty  of  physical  Nature  strikes  us  with 
immediate  impression  of  harmony  and  com- 
3tene8S.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  harmony,  the 
mlt  of  reflection  engaged  on  scientific  truth. 
ad  there  is  a  livelier  and  deeper  consciousness  of 
e  same  kind,  in  which  our  personal  sympathies 
d  reyerential  awe  of  all  personality  are  combined 
th  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  excited  by  what- 
er  is  faeir  elevated  and  harmonious  in  human 
11  and  character.  In  the  aspect  of  the  highest 
man  beauty,  the  immediate  impression  produced 
physical  (that  is,  involuntary)  Nature  is  inse- 
rably  united  with  this  last  or  sympathetic  emo- 
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tion;  and  the  mere  beauty  of  form  and  colour  is 
regarded  as  symbolic  of  the  inward  and  supersen- 
suous  loveliness.      On  the  other  hand^  in  the 
visions  of  outward  things^  the  evening  or  nightlj 
sky,  the  meditative  melancholy  of  a  silent  autumnal 
landscape,  the  blue  sea  rolling  its  foam  into  a 
rocky  bay,  the  vii^in  shamefacedness  of  Nature 
in    forest    nook,   we    spontaneously   transfer  m 
feeling  and    language    something    of   a  purely 
human  quality  to  that  which  is  properly  below 
the  human,  but  unchangeably  connected  with  it) 
and  pierced  in  all  directions  and  bound  together 
by  the  roots  of  our  nobler  life. 


We  paint  our  lives  in  fresco.  The  soft  and 
fusile  plaster  of  the  moment  hardens  under  eTcry 
stroke  of  the  brush  into  eternal  rock. 


Pain  has  its  own  noble  joy,  when  it  kindles  a 
strong  consciousness  of  life,  before  stagnant  and 
torpid. 


The  more  sides  a  man  has  to  his  mindi  the 
more  certain  he  may  be  of  receiving  blows  on  all 
of  them  from  one  party  or  other. 


Persons  immediately  and  universally  recogni^®^ 
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a  laudable  must  be  either  in  the  main  negative 
iharacters,  or  capable  of  practising  a  good  deal 
)f  falsehood  and  spurious  sympathy  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  others. 


For  a  weak  man  to  sympathize  with  weakness 
is  easy,  as  for  a  strong  man  to  sympathize  with 
strength.  But  it  is  hard  for  the  weak  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  strong ;  far  harder  for  the  strong 
to  sympathize  with  the  weak,  to  bow  down  to 
weakness,  and  to  say  to  it.  Be  thou  my  better 
ttrenfft/u 


The  candles  of  man's  night  are  doubtless  burn- 
ing out;  but,  like  Alfred's  candle-clocks,  their 
decay  measures  the  wearing  on  of  the  night  it- 
Belf.  When  they  sink  into  the  socket,  lo  I  it  is 
not  dark,  but  day. 


The  Caliph  Omar,  who  destroyed  the  Alez- 
tedrian  library,  the  second  in  succession  from 
Mahomet,  and  under  whom  many  empires,  and 
I'erusalem  itself,  were  added  to  Islam,  was  jour- 
tieying  on  the  borders  of  the  Egyptian  desert, 
tod  heard  of  the  fame  of  a  holy  and  wise  hermit, 
9rho  lived  retired  in  a  cave  of  the  rocks  amid  the 
^andy  waste.  Him  he  resolved  to  visit,  hoping 
to  learn  from  him  where  was  concealed  the  buried 
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treaeure  of  the  old  idolatrous  EliDgs  of  Egypt 
When  the  Caliph^  attended  by  several  tall  and 
dark  Arabs,  and  by  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  entered  the  cavern,  he  found  the  hennii 
seated  on  a  rude  bench  at  a  stone  table,  which 
supported  a  written  volume.  His  eyes  were 
bent  downwards,  as  if  in  thought  rather  than 
study ;  and  the  Arabs  were  surprised  to  see  a 
man  of  low  stature,  with  long,  silvery  hair 
floating  round  a  face,  not  like  theirs,  tawny  and 
scorched,  but  smooth  and  ruddy.  The  large  and 
light  grey  eyes  were  raised  at  their  approach 
with  a  look  of  mild  abstraction;  and  Amroii» 
who  had  conversed  with  many  men  of  wisdom  at 
Alexandria,  was  struck  by  the  breadth  of  bis 
head,  the  clear  polish  of  the  forehead,  the  well- 
cut  and  rather  small  nose,  and  the  large,  lightly 
closed  mouth,  which  seemed  to  quiver  with 
feeling,  and  to  be  ready  for  the  lively  uttenuQce 
of  countless  wise  proverbs  and  comparisons. 

''  Sage,"  said  the  Caliph,  ^'  I  see  that  thou 
wouldst  not  approve  of  the  act  of  justice,  by 
which  I  have  destroyed  the  storehouse  of  Pagan 
errors,  called  the  Library,  in  the  city  of  Iflk- 
ander  ?  Thou  hast  a  book  before  thee ;  and  I 
see  some  others  in  that  half-open  chest,  which 
do  not  resemble  the  Volumes  of  believers." 

"  In  my  youth,  O  Caliph !  I  read  many  books 
in  that  Library  which  thou  hast  destroyed;  and 
by  the  study  of  these,  and  their  clear  presence 
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my  mind,  I  became  capable  of  sustaimng, 
I  even  of  profiting  by  this  solitude  in  which 
live,  without  companions  and  with  few  wri- 

"What  profit  couldst  thou  derive  from  those 

ifidd  volumes  ?     The  Koran  teaches  us  the  one 

hA\  and  to  know  him  is  to  know  alL" 

''The  Koran  indeed  teaches  truly  that  there 

B<nie  Grod;  and  because  we  know  that  he  exists, 

re  should  be  careful  to  understand  him  as  dis- 

'lyed  in  all  his  works.     Of  these  the  noblest 

)  man;    and  of   his  mind  we  have  so  many 

^end  pictures  in  every  book,  however  mistaken 

'^  doctrines.     And  in  books  can  we  also  learn 

^ore  clearly  and  fully  to  imderstand  what  other 

'oriu  of  God,  inferior  to  man,  but  still  most 

onderful,  reveal  his  will  and  power." 

'^  Ah !  shameless  unbeliever  I"  exclaimed  Omar, 

id  stroked  his  beard,  **  now  would  I  order  thee 

be  slain  upon  the  spot,  but  that  I  have  need 

thy  wisdom  for  the  good  of  the  faithftil,  and 

the  true  faith.     Tell  me  where  are  concealed 

e  riches   of  the  Pharaohs;   and  I   will  spare 

Y  Kfe." 

**  I  know  not  that  I  can  teach  thee  this ;  but 
lat  I  can  show  thee  thou  shalt  know."  Then 
ming  to  Amrou,  the  fierce  and  conquering 
neral  of  the  Moslem  armies — "Fetch  me,  I 
ay  thee,  a  handful  of  sand  from  the  desert, 
the  mouth  of  the  cave."    The  warrior  started ; 
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and  his  eyes  turned  difldainfiilly  on  the  hermit 
But  they  sank  under  his  quiet  gaze;  and  Amnrn 
went  and  brought  the  sand.  The  hennit  re* 
ceived  it  into  his  pahn^  and,  turning  to  the 
Caliph,  desired  him  to  pick  out  a  single  gnus, 
and  lay  it  on  the  blade  of  Amrou's  dagger.  Tk 
bright  weapon,  which  had  so  often  been  red  with 
blood,  was  drawn  fix)ni  its  sheath;  and  the  Calqik 
held  it  in  his  hand.  Then,  following  the  hermit 
alone  into  the  dark  interior  of  the  cave,  he  placed 
upon  the  blade  held  horizontally  a  single  gram 
of  sand.  On  this  he  fixed  his  eyes.  In  the 
deep  gloom  the  grain  brightened  like  a  spark  of 
fire,  and  grew  larger  and  larger,  eyen  as  the 
brightest  planet  of  evening;  and  it  paused  not  in 
its  expansion,  till  it  seemed  a  luminous  ball  of 
mild  pale  fire. 

"  Look  steadily,**  said  the  Hermit ;  **  fear  not ; 
and  tell  me  what  thou  seest." 

**  I  see,"  said  the  Caliph,  ^^  a  small  goat-ddo 
tent,  under  the  shade  of  rocks,  among  palm-trees 
and  wild  vines.  A  man,  naked  save  his  girdlei 
sleeps  in  the  cool,  with  his  head  upon  a  dark 
and  sad-looking  woman's  lap;  and  two  children 
are  not  far  ofil  A  thorn  has  pierced  the  foot 
of  the  infant  girl;  and  the  boy,  her  brother^  '^ 
endeavouring  to  draw  it  from  the  flesh.  Her 
tears  fall  upon  his  cheek;  and  his  hand  is  red 
with  her  blood.'' 

''  Look  again,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.'' 
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I  see  a  mountain  covered  with  trees,  fields. 

Tillages,  and,  by  Allah  I  with  Pagan  temples. 

lol  an  earthquake  heaves  the  whole;   and 

'  the  houses  are  overthrown  or  swallowed  up. 

\  survivors  arm  themselves  for  battle;  and  a 

ye  conflict  rages  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 

heir  possessions  which  remain.     Fire  spreads 

mgh  the  ruined  vineyards,  woods,  and  houses^ 

by  its  light  many  men  are  slain,  and  women 

children  made  captives.     Some  of  those  com- 

ints,  O  Dervish,  are  sons  of  the  giants;  and 

maidens  whom  I  look  upon  are  lovely  as  the 

isels  of  Paradise." 

Lfook  now  again :  what  seest  thou?" 
A  lonely  waste.  The  grey  desert  spreads 
and  wide,  save  where  a  dark  sea  beats  heavily 
its  coast  Not  a  ship,  not  a  camel,  not  a 
se  is  there.  But  among  heaps  of  carved 
les  and  fallen  pillars,  such  as  might  build  a 
d  city,  a  white-haired  withered  man  sits  with 
eyes  upon  the  ground.  A  vulture  is  perched 
n  a  mound  near,  and  looks  at  him;  and  a 
jbI  eyes  him  from  a  shattered  tomb,  and  gnaws 
culL  The  wind  of  the  desert  has  blown  the 
1  over  his  feet,  and  almost  to  his  knees ;  but 
cares  not  to  rise  to  free  himself.  Dervish! 
1  must  have  fallen  asleep  in  heaven  above 
:  place,  and  left  it  to  die  utterly," 
What  dost  thou  now  behold  ?" 
I  see,  around  a  broad  bay  of  the  ocean,  a 
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range  of  green  hilk  with  Btreama  and  torrents^ 
and  gardens  reaching  to  the  skies.  Amid  tbeee 
are  palaces,  with  pillars  built  doubtless  by  the 
genii;  and  along  the  wide  terraces,  in  front  of 
the  buildings,  sons  of  wisdom  and  daughters  of 
beauty  are  walking  or  leaning.  One  is  a  stoiy- 
teller,  who  has  gathered  round  him  a  crowd  of 
listeners  young  and  old.  Another  seems  to  hate 
just  shaped  a  figure  of  a  woman  out  of  stoDfr 
She  is  more  than  half-naked,  but  looks  as  if  nose 
dare  think  her  so.  On  the  torch  which  she  holds 
up  in  her  hand,  a  flame  of  green  fire  bums  Uke 
a  bright  star  in  the  sunshine  roimd  her.  A  band 
of  children  arc  wreathing  flowers,  and  laying 
them  before  the  Pagan  image,  which,  not  smiliiig} 
seems  to  delight  in  their  smiles.  The  workman 
looks  dissatisfied,  though  rejoicing  as  a  bride- 
groom who  has  won  his  bride,  but  mourns  that 
he  cannot  offer  her  more  precious  gifts  than  aD 
his  substance.  Elsewhere  I  see  living  figures 
glancing  among  the  trees.  To  the  quay  which 
borders  the  shore,  some  barks  with  deep  blue  «il» 
are  hastening ;  and  one  even  now  touches  the 
porphyry  wall,  and  pours  out  gold  and  spices,— by 
Allah !  I  smell  the  sweetness  of  Yamen,— on  the 
smooth  stones.  Nay,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  I 
hear  the  faint  song  of  the  mariners,  and  the  mMSiC 
of  stringed  instruments  tinkling  in  reply  fipom  the 
distant  mountain-side.'* 

"  Is  there  nought  more  than  this  ?" 
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*'  Yea,  high  upon  the  mountain  I  eee  a  moeque 
if  another  fashion  than  ours,  surrounded  by  a 
ilace  of  tombs,  with  many  graves  and  cypresses. 
BLigli  above  them  all  rises  a  shape,  silvery  as  the 
^»»^i"g  of  a  scymetar,  or  of  water,  gigantic, 
kingly,  with  a  mantled  head,  and  long  folds  cover- 
ing his  whole  form.  But  he  stretches  his  great 
moving  hands  over  the  palaces  and  bay;  and 
Bakes  of  fire  fall  from  them,  and  kindle  every 
window  and  capital  of  a  pillar,  and  flash  firom 
every  face,  and  shoot  again  upwards,  and  beam 
as  stars  in  the  dark  sky.  The  mantled  genie 
looks  not  like  any  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  past, 
bat  as  if  they  were  all  combined  m  him.'' 

*^  LfOok  once  more,  O  Caliph  T 
Juggler!  there  is  but  a  grain  of  sand." 
Thine  eyes  are  weary  of  looking,  not  the 
visions  of  displaying  themselves.  Thou  canst  see 
no  more  this  day.  But,  if  all  this  be  visible  in  a 
grain  of  sand  by  the  open  and  fresh  eye  of  man, 
what  sights  beyond  this  thinkest  thou  must  there 
be  in  a  man  himself?  Of  these  sights  a  portion 
are  in  every  book  recorded." 

"Slave!"  said  the  Caliph:  "tell  me  not  of 
books,  but  of  hidden  treasures;  or  I  will  have 
thee  impaled  ere  an  hour  is  past." 

"I  have  told  thee  of  far  more  than  thou 
thoughtest  The  treasures  of  the  Pharaohs 
would  show  thee  little  of  what  thou  hast  seen 
in  that  grain  of  sand.     Farewell,  O  Caliph!   I 
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have  been  ordained  but  to  live  till  I  had  seen 
and  known  thee,  and  then  to  depart.     In  that 
world  where  the  hearts  of  men  shall   be  more 
open  to  each  other  than  their  books  are  here,  it 
will  be  read  in  mine,  that  I  hold  thee  ignQZUt 
and  headstrong,  but  still  a  man,  and  therefbn 
capable  of  good.     Farewell !    I  am  but  a  gnio 
of  sand ;  hide  my  corpse  under  those  of  the  desert 
before  me." 

The  hermit  sank  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  care 
at  Omar's  feet,  quite  dead. 


SAYINGS  AND  ESSAYINGS. 


N  unproductive  truth  is  none.     But  there  are 
products  which  cannot  be  weighed  even  in 
tent  scales,  nor  brought  to  market. 


It  is  an  old  discovery  that  man  passes  from 
Qowledge  to  doubt,  and  thence  again  attains  to 
nowledge.  But  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  suppose 
wt  we  return  not  only  to  the  same  knowledge, 
Qt  in  the  same  forms,  and  under  the  same  limi- 
itiona  as  before. 


All  religion  implies  that  the  universe  is  a 
'8tem  of  essential  good,  not  evil.  And  this  in 
^te  of  experience,  which  acquaints  us  with 
tiling  but  a  mixture,  in  larger  or  smaller  pro- 
tons, of  good  and  evil,  neither  of  them  at  any 
^^  pure  from  some  ingredient  of  the  other. 
^Us  the  great  general  axiom  of  all  higher  than 
gan  religion  b  the  existence  of  an  Absolute 
Uch  transcends  experience.  No  philosophy 
^ch  teaches  this  can,  without  danger  of  ca- 
iciny,  be  called  irreligious. 


Of  a  mere  chaos,  blank  ignorance  would  be 
^  only  corresponding  image  in  the  souL  Of  a 
^T%  hell,  an  unchecked  appetite  of  hatred  would 
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be  the  proper  counterpart  in  man.  All  know- 
ledge contradicts  the  one  view,  all  goodness  tbe 
other.  The  energies  of  life  in  all  men  work  ia 
opposition  to  both  falsehoods,  and  take  for  granted 
their  emptiness.  But  the  clear  insight  and  m- 
ture  conscientiousness  of  the  wise  man  realize  the 
complete  victory  over  all  doubt  of  truth,  and  all 
self-abandonment  to  eviL 


The  true  idea  of  a  philosopher,  and  that  whichi 
dimly  apprehended,  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
universal  reverence,  even  if  only  a  reverentiil 
hatred,  connected  with  the  name,  is, — a  man  who 
discerns  an  Absolute  Truth  more  clearly  than 
others,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  found  on  it  a 
scientific,  that  is,  systematic  construction  oi  all 
knowledge.  To  this  idea  is  directly  opposed  that 
of  a  man  whose  aim  is  to  establish  the  uncertainty 
of  all  things, — who  is  certain  only  that  we  can 
know  nothing  certainly.  To  this  class  of  thinkers 
belong  not  merely  Pyrrhonists,  that  is,  the  dealen 
in  lazy  and  captious  frivolities  of  speculation,  bat 
all  who  maintain,  however  zealously  and  conaia- 
tently,  that  we  know  nothing  beyond  appearanoeS) 
—all  who  teach  that  truth  is  endowed  with  a 
positive  value  and  certainty,  but  only  in  reference 
to  us,  who  are  essentially  fallible,  as  having  in 
ourselves  no  measure  or  organ  of  the  Absolute. 
Of  such  men  Locke,  though  often  inconsiBtent) 
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and   sometimes  suggesting  a  higher  belief  than 
he  could  clearly  understand,  is  on  the  whole  the 
great  modem  master.     But  from  this  it  by  no 
means  follows, — ^nor  ia  it  at  all  true, — that  he 
and    his   most  decided  [followers    have  asserted 
nothing  but  error  as  to  the  mode  in  which  our 
conceptions  arise  and  are  associated  and  genera- 
lized.    On  the  contrary  liis  writings,  and  those  of 
others  who  pursue  the  same  method,  abound  in 
ingenious  and  undeniable  explanations  of  many 
phenomena  of  consciousness.     Their  error, — when 
a  philosopher  of  a  higher  and  more  genuine  school 
must  believe  them  in  error, — is  in  the  denial  of 
any  deeper  ground  of  conviction  in  man,  than  that 
which  can  be  reduced  to  the  impressions  of  objects, 
and  the  manufacture  of  these  into  conceptions  and 
sequences  of  conceptions. 


The  belief  in  an  Absolute  Truth  discernible  by 
man,  under  whatever  conditions,  is  the  common 
ground  of  all  constructive,  all  religious  philoso- 
phies; by  which  they  are  contradistinguished 
from  all  the  schemes  which  would  reduce  the 
objects  of  knowledge  to  an  accidental  and  relative 
medley  of  facts,  and  the  powers  of  knowing  to 
implements  produced  by  no  previous  high  neces- 
sity of  reason,  and  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
here  they  are, — and  neither  why  nor  whence. 
The  enquiries  of  the  empirical  analysts  pursued, 
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as  they  may  be,  with  serious  devotion  to  truth, 
have  yet  so  strong  a  tendency  to  deaden  and 
choke  up  the  inlets  for  all  higher  suggestions, 
that  the  affirmation  of  an  absolute  reality  dis- 
cernible by  man  seems  to  such  a  one,  when  at 
all  accomplished  in  his  own  method,  no  better 
than  the  conceits  of  children,  or  the  dreams  of 
sleepers.  J£  any  one  take  this  view,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  refute  him ;  for  his  theory  does  per- 
fectly well  explain  all  the  facts  that  he  acknow- 
ledges, or  can  be  led  to  apprehend.  If  he  once 
make  up  his  mind  that  human  existence  is  no- 
thing better  than  the  frightful  farce,  which  on  Ins 
scheme  it  appears  to  men  of  larger  and  more 
aspiriug  souls, — what  can  be  said,  but  that  he 
must  make  the  best  of  the  world  which  he  has 
chosen  for  himself? 


The  Absolute  Truth  of  the  philosopher  has 
doubtless  never  been  apprehended  by  the  mass 
of  mankind,  as  divested  of  innumerable  arbitrary 
and  often  absurd  adjuncts.  Tet  there  are  few 
who  have  not  been  visited  by  some  faint  and 
broken  image  of  an  unchangeable  Ground,  an 
eternal  Reason,  an  inexhaustible  Fount  of  Life, 
a  pure  Love,  a  perfect  Will,  a  imiversal  Grod; 
though  doubtless  even  Christianity  has  as  yet 
communicated  a  clear,  devout,  mature  knowledge 
of  this  idea  to  but  a  small  portion  of  those  who 
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profess  it.     The  verdict  of  the  multitude,  igno- 
rant as  they  are,  first  of  what  they  do  mean,  and 
secondly  of  what  they  ought  to  mean,  is  on  the 
whole  in  favour  of  a  Reality  of  Truth.     But  the 
seer  who  does  know  what  he  affirms,  has  a  cer 
tainty  which  votes  and  adherents  cannot  augment 
nor  deniers  take  away.     Seeing  the  truth  in  itself 
as  it  is,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he  sees  it,  and 
would  still  possess  this  insight,  though  he  were 
the  one  among  a  thousand  millions  who  believed 
that  man  is  more  than  a  phantom  of  the  night. 


Any  fool,  much  more  any  score  of  fools,  can 
kill  the  wisest  of  men.  Yet  history  teaches  no- 
thing,  if  not  tlus,  that  the  final  estimation  which 
decides  all  conflicts,  is  by  weight,  not  tale. 


A  self-complacent  horror  of  mysticism  in  spe- 
culation is  apt  to  be  the  mark  of  him  who  cannot 
tee  at  all,  what  the  mystic  sees  obscurely. 


How  often  is  the  meaning  of  any  appearance 
Hot  only  different  from,  but  the  very  reverse  of 
what  it  seems !  Pursue  this  contrast  to  its  source ; 
«nd  we  are  not  far  from  the  highest  truth  of  spe- 
fsulation.  

The  greatest  instance  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Ai^^Murent  and  the  Real  is  found  in  the  world 
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itself  as  a  whole,  which  presents  to  us  a  mass  of 
fluctuating  atoms,  and  yet  reveals  an  Eternal 
Oneness,  as  its  true  origin  and  life. 


Most    English    persons    of    liberal    education 
would   say  that  the  primary  question  in  philo- 
sophy is  this, — whether  the  human  mind  has,  or 
has  not   any  capacities,  but  those  of  sensation^ 
memory,   and   association;    or,   in   other  wordst 
whether  from  these  alone  all  knowledge  and  all 
principles  of  action  are  derived?     This  would 
perhaps  be   the    statement   of   those  who  take 
either  the  one  or  the  other  side  in  the  contro- 
versy.    A  man  of  a  deeper,  ampler,  and,  as  it  is 
called  among   us,  a  more  mystical   mind,  than 
can  be  looked  for  among  men  of  business  and  of 
fashion,  would  say  that  philosophy  starts  from 
the  assumption  of  a  power  in  man  to  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  an  Absolute  Truth,  on  whidi 
the  particular  truths  of  experience  depend,  and 
from  which  they  receive  their  explanation.     The 
teacher  of  association   and  similar  processes,  as 
solving  all   mysteries  into  mere  conunonplaces, 
says  that  the  sensation  of  bitter  or  sweet  cannot 
be  imparted  by  words  to  him  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced it.     So  the  believer  in  a  fontal  reality, 
above  all  phenomena,  and  their  generalized  laws, 
says  that  the  intuition  of  this,  and  the  accom- 
panying conviction  of  its  indubitableness,  cannot 
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be  conveyed  by  mere  verbal  teaching,  and  re- 
quires a  training  of  the  affections,  imagination, 
and  will,  as  well  as  the  imderstanding,  in  order 
to  bring  it  within  our  reach.  Only  the  one 
asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  man,  which  is 
not  obvious  in  all  men ;  the  other,  that  there  is 
much,  and  the  best,  which  in  most  has  never 
distinctly  appeared,  and  shows  itself  only  by 
vague  but  unconquerable  feeling* 


The    reductio    ad    absurduniy    the    triumphant 
sarcasm   of   the   follower  of   Locke,   commonly 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  asserted  truth  of  the 
visionary  enthusiast  cannot  be   stated  in  terms 
of  the   sensations,   and   their  images  and   asso- 
ciated results,  without  manifest  self-contradiction, 
and   that  therefore  it  is  a  mere  lunacy.     But 
this  is  only  a  ridiculous  conclusion  from  a  state- 
ment, which  is  essential  to  the  very  case  of  the 
transcendentalist.     For  it  is  his  allegation,  that 
there  is  such  a  truth  as  cannot  be   conveyed, 
except  in  language  which  must  appear  an  inane 
jargon  to  all  who  revive  existence  into  a  nothing 
buL  Yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  Hobbes, 
Xiocke,  and  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  Brown, 
and  one  in  acuteness,  clearness,  and  coherence, 
equal  to  any  of  these,  the  late  James  Mill,  have 
given,  not  only  very  ingenious,  but  quite  adequate 
expositions  of  many  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
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while  admitting  onlj  the  aeuitieBt  premites  and 
data.  On  laying  down  their  Toiiimefl^  and  eq)ecially 
the  Analysis  of  the  Humum  Mmd  by  the  last  and 
mo6t  consistent  of  these  writen^  it  is  hard  not  to 
feel  for  a  time  as  if,  after  all,  men  might  be  a  mere 
bundle  of  these  dry  sticks  thus  neatly  fitted  and 
tied  together.  But  at  last,  to  any  one  who  has 
habitually  breathed  a  more  devout  air,  and  lived 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  something  above,  which 
we  can  never  do  more  than  look  up  to,  the  old 
faith  of  sages,  and  poets,  and  saintly  hearts,  nay, 
that  of  the  great  multitude  of  civilized  men,  how- 
ever blundered  and  distorted  by  them,  returns 
with  power.  We  thus  find  in  the  conviction  that 
there  is  an  AbscJute  Truth  and  good,  however 
diversely  manifSested  to  different  lands  and  gene- 
rations, a  depth  and  strength^  a  sufficiency  for  the 
demands  of  the  reason,  which  no  small  psycho- 
logical theory  can  explain,  and  which  therefore 
none  should  be  allowed  to  explain  away.  Must 
we  then  say  that  truth  is  inconsbtent  with  itself, 
and  that  the  analysis  of  phenomena  by  Hartley  or 
Mill,  though  irrefutable,  must  be  set  aside,  be* 
cause  it  is  discordant  from  the  belief  in  a  super- 
sensual  and  eternal  Idea?  Assuredly  not»  But 
we  may  admit  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
positive  in  their  teaching,  and  yet  hold  that  they 
merely  explain  the  process,  by  which  sensations, 
images,  and  associations  build  up  the  mass  of 
common  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  neverthe- 
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[niiflt  rest  at  last  on  a  deeper  and  more 
anent  foundation. 


ail's  actual  knowledge  may  easily  be  mea- 
L  His  ignorance  is  for  him  unfathomable: 
I  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  ignorance. 
on  the  other  hand  his  knowledge,  were  it  but 
lonscious  certainty  of  the  difference  between 
ind  even  numbers,  or  of  the  idea  of  a  circle, 
es  that  existence  is  essentially  knowable  by 
and  that  he  has  the  capacity  for  knowing  it 
;ether.  Our  ignorance  is  immense,  but  not 
"e.  All  actually  share  in  it;  but  it  is  not 
dtutive,  universal,  characteristic  of  the  race, 
wledge  is  all  these.  It,  with  all  its  infinity, 
>iinds  us,  calls  us,  belongs  to  us^  is  ideally 
Not  only  the  child,  the  peasant,  the  sage 
a^orant.  So  also  are  the  insentient  stone,  the 
oving  plant,  the  unreflecting  animaL  Man 
these  is  ignorant :  but  it  is  his  crowning  dis- 
ion  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  so,  as  having 
is  knowledge  a  standard  which  proves  him 
rant. 

ontented  ignorance  of  that  which  we  may 
V,  has  a  no  less  deplorable  likeness  to  the 
lition  of  brutes,  than  the  most  obvious  brutali- 
to  which  we  degrade  our  nature. 
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Often  has  it  been  said,  far  oftener  indistinctlj 
felt,  that  nothing  is  more  really  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  true  morality,  than  the  affected  parade 
of  buckram  severity.     Thus  the  corrupt  exagge- 
ration of  prudes  fastens  as  a  stain  on  the  soul  the 
tint  which  might  otherwise  have  been  but  a  pbj 
of  shadow.  In  such  a  tone  of  mind, — and  how  much 
of  it  is  there  in  England,  especially  in  England's 
moral  self-complacency  I — it  is  plain  that  the  want 
of  inward  life  betrays  itself  by  the  prurient  excess 
of  life  on  the  siurface.     A  careless  unconscions 
ease   of  soul  as  to  trifles  arises  naturally  from 
the  habitual  presence  of  that  spirit  of  free  purity 
and  generosity,  which  alone  can  render  any  human 
life  really  moral,  under  the  paint.     That  is  only  a 
fit  and  meritable  contrast  to  the  stiff  and  bitter 
pedantry  of  duty,  which  is  presented  in  the  em- 
phatic licences  and  naked  orgies  of  genial  black- 
guardism, such  as  has  not  wanted  eulogists  among 
us.     In  the  former  case  the  dirt  is  frozen  into 
lumps,  and  may  be  handled  with  less  defilement 
In  the  other  it  is  liquid,  rank,  and  steaming,  and 
gives  one  at  least  the  hope  that  it  may  flow  down 
its  proper  channels  into   some  congenial   abyss. 
Still  all  is  dirt  alike ;  and  the  less  that  any  one 
meddles  with  it,  save  those  to  whom  such  work 
belongs,  the  better  for  himself  and  for  those  who 
happen  to  pass  to  windward  of  him.     But  in  this 
country,  and  in  our  age,  the  extremes  of  wanton 
self-indulgence  are  far  less  in  fashion,  and  there- 
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ess  need  to  be  denounced^  than  the  acrid  and 
»ii8  pretences  of  those  who  overcharge  their 
cry  of  conscience,  because  they  know  no- 
;  of  the  reality. 


le  genius  of  the  age,  meaning  its  character- 
tendency,  is  not  a  phrase  so  unlike,  as  it 
8  at  first  sight,  to  that  of  the  genius  of  a  man, 
dy,  the  highest  thought  that  inspires  him  and 
A  him  out  from  the  crowd.  Grenius,  in 
>ne  expression,  means  indeed  something  like 
ler  or  character, — ^in  the  other,  originality, — 
power  of  realizing  the  previously  imknown, 
her  in  art  or  science  or  life.  But  every 
ration  has  genius  in  the  higher  sense,  though 
r  man  has  not.  That  is  to  say,  every  genera- 
has  a  feeling  that,  in  some  direction  or  other 
*e  it,  there  lies  an  infinite  unknown  reality, 
rds  which  it  must  work,  and  which  promises 
idless  triumphs  and  immeasurable  rewards, 
feeling  is  never  a  deception ;  for  it  points  to 
iverse  of  wonder,  which  does  not  merely  lie 
re  us,  on  this  side  or  that,  but  encompasses  us 
11 ;  though  generally  it  is  but  through  some 
vista  that  any  age  or  man  can  discern  and 
tually  approach  it.  Thus  too  there  is  some- 
l  of  genius  in  aU  children,  who  are  distin- 
Sied  from  adults  in  nothing  more  than  in  this, 
their  world,  being  so  much  smaller  than  ours, 

I  3 
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seems  to  them  so  much  larger  than  oun  i^mbb 
to  most  of  us.  But  all  the  higher  emotknisbringy 
to  all  who  experience  them,  something  of  tbe 
tremulous  joy  and  sublime  anticipations  of  creslne 
genius.  What  mother  has  not  felt  this,  bending 
over  her  child  ?  What  lover,  looking  along  the 
path  on  which  he  has  seen,  or  hopes  to  see,  tbe 
woman  he  loves? 


In  a  practical  country  like  ours,  that  is,  one 
where  almost  all  the  energies  of  ahnost  all  eDe^ 
getic  minds  are  employed  in  outward  work  of 
some  kind,  a  man  of  a  different  temper  and  ten* 
dencies  is  not  only  hampered  and  wounded  bj 
endless  discordances  in  his  life  with  that  of  aU 
around  him;   but  finding  no  sympathy,  and  no 
public  at  one  with  him,  he  is  perpetually  drives 
into  doubt  of  the  reality  and  worth  of  the  objedif 
which  alone  can  satisfy  his  deepest  feelings,  and 
suitably  engage  his  best  faculties.     A  philosopher 
in  England  has  the   discomfort  of  an  eagle  in 
darkness,  while  he  is  held  to  be  an  owl  in  day- 
light.   Wretched  therefore  is  he,  if  his  philosophy 
be  but  that  of  the  head,  and  does  not  so  strengthen 
and  purify  his  heart,  as  to  sustaiu  him  against 
neglect,  solitude,  the  mistrust  and  sorrow  of  hit 
friends,  and  the  loud  revUings  of  all  who  fimcj 
any  difference  of  pursuits  and  affections  firom 
theirs  to  be  an  intentional  outrage  against  then* 
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n  fiKSt,  in  oppofiiiig  ourselves  to  the  stream  of 
liingB,  wbich  we  cannot  altogether  escape  from, 
nr  only  justification  must  be  a  love  of  truth, 
iseparable  fix)m  a  knowledge  of  it,  which  brings 
ill  more  of  inward  consolation  than  of  outward 
iaL  

It  is  a  melancholy  thing,  when  any  one  who 
ifessee  devotion  to  the  pure  service  of  wisdom, 
i  who  must  know  how  few  as  yet  imagine  that 
sre  is  such  a  vocation  for  man,  at  the  same  time 
njdains  fretfully  of  the  indifierence  and  injustice 
the  world.  If  wisdom  is  not  better  than  the 
rid  of  to-day,  why  not  serve  the  world,  instead 
wisdom?  If  it  is,  why  complain  of  the  ex- 
iDge,  by  which  you  have  been  so  much  the 
ner  ?  The  jewel  hidden  under  the  sand  of  the 
lert  laments  not  its  dark  and  silent  lot.  The 
id  lies  open  to  the  sun  and  dews,  and  to  the 
t  of  the  ostrich,  the  antelope,  the  camel,  and  of 
unclean  beasts.  The  jewel  is  concealed,  be- 
106  it  is,  not  because  it  is  not,  predous.  When 
\  true  day  comes,  which  will  consign  the  dust 
neglect,  it  will  be  owned  and  honoured;  and 
all  events  to  be  a  spark  of  diamond  is  more 
m  to  be  a  grain  of  sand. 


The  helve  of  the  hatchet  disputed  against  the 
de,  which  was  the  worthier?    Nay,  said  the 
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wise  rayen^ — which  listened  to  the  argament,  and 
had  not  spoken  for  a  thousand  years  before,^ 
the  steel  will  hew  a  hundred  handles  for  itself;  but 
the  hundred  handles  could  never  shape  one  blade. 


The  tone  of  the  perfectly  well-bred,  that  is,  of 
those  who,  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  refinement, 
have  been  in  circumstances  to  attain  its  best 
graces  and  accomplishments,  has  a  charm,  which 
many  can  feel  who  do  not  possess  it.  Only  thoee 
do  not  imagine  it,  who  have  no  sense  for  the 
beautiful  in  action,  and  for  the  quiet  expressive- 
ness of  complete  cultivation.  The  perception  of 
its  value  will  not  enable  any  man  to  reach  it  by 
dint  of  industry  and  talents.  He  must  join  to 
the  tendencies,  which  are  a  gift  from  Heaven,  the 
good  fortune  of  long  and  familiar  intercourse,  even 
from  his  youth,  with  a  circle  of  persons  to  whom 
finished  politeness  is  habitual,'  and  thus  involun- 
tary. In  the  highest  classes  there  is  many  a  man 
who  has  not  this  recommendation.  But  that, 
among  persons  of  eminent  social  position,  there  is 
not  a  higher  average  of  good  manners,  a  milder 
general  climate  of  demeanour,  than  among  the 
mass  of  those  whose  main  purpose  in  life  is  labour, 
however  ingenious  for  outward  ends, — ^none  but 
the  very  ignorant  would  be  bold  enough  to  pre- 
tend. How  far  this  superiority  is  counterbalanced 
by  inconveniences  in  other  respects,  moral  or  in- 
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lectuaU  IS  another  question.  The  cbi«  that 
i6t  oommonlj  decides  the  matter  in  its  own 
rour,  viz.,  the  dever  and  well-informed  of  the 
>fe88ional  and  mercantile  rank,  though  probably 
^Y  Tna^j  be  on  the  whole  the  best  among  us,  are 
rtainlj  by  no  means  free  from  bias,  or  at  all 
coliarlj  aware  c(  those  defects  of  their  own, 
lich  must  be  weighed  against  the  mischiefs  of 
istocratic  habits.  On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  in 
e  highest  life  of  England,  as  compared  with  the 
iddling,  there  is  more  of  the  smaller,  and  less  of 
e  lai^r  monJs.  For  leisure,  and  ample  and 
natant  means  of  enjoyment,  are  less  favourable 
virtue  and  wisdom,  than  to  manners  and  taste, 
nly,  be  it  remembered,  that  good  manners  and 
x>d  taste  are,  so  £Eur  as  their  influence  reaches, 
)6tile,  not  friendly,  to  vice  and  folly. 


Evil  in  modem  education,  as  in  modem  life, 
enerally  takes  the  form  of  meanness,  weakness, 
nd  rottenness  in  the  substance  and  core,  with  a 
ricksy  sensual  varnish  on  the  surface. 


While  the  labour  and  urgency  of  life  are  di- 
ected  to  mere  worldly  ends,  the  relaxations  and 
>maments  will  naturally  also  be  governed  by  a 
Easte  for  the  showy  and  luxurious, — ^for  that  which 
produces  the  utmost  display,  with  the  least  value. 
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The  striving  of  modem  fashionable  education  is 
to  make  the  character  impressive ;  while  the  resok 
of  good  education,  though  not  the  aim»  would  be 
to  make  it  expressive. 


It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  in  our  up 
there  is  a  far  wider  difiusion  of  humanity,  tole* 
ranee,  information,  smooth  manners,  and  pleaaoS 
accomplishments,  than  there  ever  was  before  i^ 
the  world.     But  this  very  improvement  make^ 
the  task  of  life,  and  therefore  of  tndning  U£^ 
more  difficult.     For  these  thinge  are  all  the  ligb^ 
and  movable  material  of  manhood,  not  the  yitm^ 
organising  strength.   Yet  they  have  in  themselves 
a  reality  of  good ;  only  it  seems  much  greater  thai^ 
it  is.    We  are  thus  tempted  to  make  them  substi-^ 
tutes  for  a  law,  a  religion,  which  they  in  fact  re- 
quire in  order  to  direct  them.     While  these  glim- 
merings of  a  higher  truth  augment  and  brighten 
round  us,  there  is  more  and  harder  work  for  the 
conscience  and  will,  for  the  main  wheel  of  the 
character  to  do,  in  keeping  right  so  much  that 
was  unknown  in  simpler  times,  and  which  yet  in 
our  time  we  have  no  business  to  relinquish* 


There  is  a  tendency  in  modem  education  to 
cover  the  fingers  with  rings,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cut  the  sinews  at  the  wrist. 
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1^0  wonder  that  in  the  devil's  market  a  lai^e 

imtr«heU,  with  a  maggot  in  it,  passes  for  more 

than  a  small  one,  which  is  whole  and  sound; — 

that  oranges  are  cultivated  by  his  gardeners  to 

have  the  finest  skins,  and  no  juice ; — and  that  in 

bis  picture-galleries  frames  inclosing  nothing,  and 

sheets  of  varniBh  with  no  forms  seen  in  them,  but 

the  reflection  of  the  spectator,  hold  the  place  of 

trae  delineations. 


One  sometimes  sees  others  than  Irishmen,  when 

^ej  want  to  have  a  vehicle  for  use,  make  their 

^^^ix)w  as  large  as  possible,  and  fill  it  with  a  heap 

goods,  but  only  forget  one  thing, — the  wheeL 

.    ^w,  as  a  big  wheel-barrow  without  a  wheel,  so 

^  man  full  of  talk  and  cleverness  and  success, 

^^t  without  a  character,  and  a  principle  higher 

^^^n  himself,  on  which  the  character  depends. 


A  man  must   have   bread  to  live  on,  bread 

^^wing  in  the  fields  around  him,  ground  in  a 

^^^,  and  baked  in  an  oven  within  his  reach. 

<^a8t  indeed  he  may  find,  without  having  it  sown 

^r  reaped  or  ground  or  baked  for  him;   and  a 

^Taveller  may  tell  him  of  fruits  and  viands  much 

Vietter  than  bread,  to  be  found  in  India  or  the 

^oon:  but  the  dust  will  not  feed  him,  nor  the 
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name  of  pine-apples  and  nectar  serve  li 
dinner.  So  is  it  with  our  need  of  r( 
Worldly  maxims  of  prudence  and  knowled 
not  do  as  a  substitute ;  and  philosophy,  wl 
be  comprehensive  and  lasting,  must  be  n 
philosophy,  is  for  all  but  a  few  as  airy 
rumour  of  a  magic  garden,  and  the  tale  oi 
feasts  and  quintessential  potations. 


The  worst  education,  which  teaches  self- 
is  better  than  the  best  which  teaches  evei 
else,  and  not  that. 


Mere  benevolence  is  little  better  than 
less,  as  a  first  principle  of  life.     To  lov 
without  knowing  what  we  are  to  love  in  t 
a  moral  appetite,  which  may  easily  be  to 
criminate.     Faith  must  stand  first,  the  1 
insight  into  a  truth  which  shows  what  w( 
love,  and  why:    otherwise  the  love   end 
melancholy  dream.     It  is  the  mere  moons 
the  mind,  which,  if  genuine,  and  not  a 
carpenter's  tallow  moon8hine,'^points  to  and 
a  sunshine,  a  knowledge  and  love  of  good 
gled  and  pure^   and  not,  as   in   human 
muddled  with  infinite  dirt  and  lies. 
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It  Is  most  true,  and  most  fitting  to  be  said  to 
many  in  our  day,  that  a  man  has  no  business  to 
cut  himself  off  from  communion  with  so  rich  and 
manifold  a  world  as  ours,  or  arbitrarily  to  harden 
and  narrow  his  life  on  any  of  the  sides  on  which 
it  ifi  open  and  sensitive.     But  it  is  also  no  less 
necessary,   and   perhaps   in   this  time   more   re- 
quired, to  urge  that  a  man's  first  vocation  is  to 
be  a  man, — a  practical,  personal  being,  with  a 
reasonable  moral  existence,  which  must  be  kept 
strong  and  in  working  order,  at  all  expense  of 
pleasure,  talent,  brilliancy,  and  success.      It  is 
^  to  lose  one's  self,  or,  as  the  Scripture  has  it, 
one^s  own  soul,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  and 
guttering  forms  of  good,  which  the  world  offers, 
^^  which  our  life  apprehends.     But  to  know 
^7  of  these  as  realities,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
"7  bemg  real  in  our  own  human  ground  of  will, 
^^ence,  personal  energy.    Then  will  the  world 
^  begin  to  be  real  for  us;  and  we  may  go  on 
''^Ugh  eternity  mining  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
^  endless  diversities  of  direction,  in  a  region  of 
^^haustible  realities.     It  is  not  by  lying  down 
**^^  dreaming  of  many  roads  that  we  get  on. 
^  standing  up  and  actually  walking,  we  find 
,    *^^  road  under  our  feet,  which  in  time  will 
j^^^  us  into  all  the  roads  that  we  are  capable  of 
^^Wing.     And  there  are  many  more  than  we 
r^  ever  dream  of;  for  dreams  are  but  the  con- 
^^  remains  of  what  we  have  known  already. 
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Better  a  cut  finger  than  no  knife.  1 
indeed  bears  the  cut  finger  for  the  sake 
knife;  but  a  wise  parent  will  often  th 
cut  the  real  gain,  and  the  knife  expedient 
sake  of  it. 


All  nature  presents  to  us  the  specta 
divine  light,  working  and  moulding 
shapes  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  But  tl 
nessy  out  of  which  all  the  realities  of  e 
below  man  rise,  is  but  the  want  of  lif 
man  the  light  of  Grod  knows  itself  as  li{ 
shakes  off  more  and  more  of  the  darkn 
gled  with  it.  But  in  him  there  is  a 
therefore,  a  power  of  thickening  the  < 
into  something  far  blacker  and  more  j 
dark,  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  rei 
universe.  There  it  is  the  want  of  lig 
the  corruption  of  light.  And  this  new  i 
this  plagucHstruck  good,  takes  place  in  ev< 
who  consciously,  as  all  of  us  so  often  do^ 
wrong  to  right,  and  the  worse  rather 
better. 


We  laugh  at  the  old  worshipers  of  st: 
stones,  pot-herbs  and  onions.  Yet  tl 
really  good  and  reasonable  things,  and 
a  wise  and  benign  power  in  the  prodi: 
them.  But  soft  fashionable  sentiment, 
swaggering  phrases,  arbitrary  dogmas,  tl 
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nilized  lies  of  proverbial  cunning,  wliicli  pass  lor 
truths  by  being  lies  comprehensive,  are  utterly 
worthless.  They  are  the  dregs  and  scourings  of 
whatever  in  man  is  diabolicaL  Yet  these  are 
the  true  gods  of  millions,  who  read  tracts,  news- 
papers, and  novels.  These  are  the  invisible 
powers,  on  which  they  rely,  and  on  which  they 
try  to  build  their  existence.  For  anything 
I  know,  an  old  Egyptian  who  worshipped  a 
cabbage,  may  have  been  less  absurd  in  doing  so, 
than  this  or  that  sensitive  and  fantastic  idolater 
of  hmdscapes  and  size-coloured  daubery,  of  tinsel 
talents  and  melo-dramatic  greatness.  An  Irish 
peasant,  honouring  with  his  mouth  a  glorified 
potato,  would  be  performing  a  more  reasonable 
service  than  that  to  which  he  oflen  submits  him- 
adf: 


^rom  want  of  reverence  may  I  and  my  children 

^  preserved!     But  this  prayer  is  not  heartier 

^"^  that  which  I  offer  for  preservation  fjpom  the 

'^^erenoe  of  hoUow  notions  and  smoky  dreams, 

^f  felt  to  be  lies,  while  we  bow  down  to  them. 

^    singleness  of  heart  to  believe  and  do  what 

^Sliest  we  know,— 4iow  few  and  simple  are  the 

^^^rdsl    yet  their  meaning  fathoms  the  depths, 

^^  compasses  the  horizon  of  life. 


I'or  a  man  of  but  half  his  years  I  well  knew 
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him,  whom  I  shall  here  call  Theophilus*.  Tlie 
recollection  of  him  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  soothing  and  strengthening  that  life  bu 
afforded.  When  I  first  met  him,  some  ten  yean 
before  his  departure,  he  was  past  his  prime; 
but  at  the  last  he  was  only  on  the  verge  of  old 
age,  which  never  indeed  seemed  to  have  any 
place  in  his  heart  or  his  intelligence.  As  first 
seen, — and  in  these  respects  unchanged,  until 
that  hour  which  changed  him  altogether, —he 
was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful,  with  a  head  which 
in  form  and  character  had  a  beauty  at  (Hioe 
magnanimous  and  delicate.  The  high  heroic 
features  and  irresistible  sweetness  of  look  re- 
called Fenelon,  but  in  a  grander  type,  and  Bax- 
ter polished  into  a  purer  stamp  of  gentlemanly 
softness.  The  marble  clearness  of  the  complex- 
ion, the  lustre  of  the  full  grey  eye,  the  high 
compact  forehead,  with  its  silvered  hairs;  but 
it  is  vain  thus  to  enumerate  particulars,  whichf 
taken  separately,  do  so  little  towards  a  portrait 
Even  the  invisible  characteristics,  which  word* 
can  better  deal  with,  cannot  thus  be  represented 
to  others.  For  it  avails  scarce  at  all  to  spe^ 
of  eloquence,  learning,  devotion,  benignity*  the 
fervid  chastened  glow  of  souL  All  these  s^ 
to  a  reader,  not  perhaps  nothing,  but  very  little 
of  what  they  appeared  as  living  in  him.    For 
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:  which  gave  its  broadest  worth  and  tenderest 
activeness  to  all,  was  a   something   peculiar 

native  in  him  alone,  which  I  do  not  know 

to  indicate  better  than  by  the  faint  phrase, 
ifinement  of  heart.  It  was  not  composed 
ih  of  manner,  not  philosophical  subtlety  of 
ight,  but  exquisiteness  of  beauty  in  the  whole 
ctore  of  his  feelings  and  life,  that  gave  to 
lemeanour  and  discourse  an  expression,  which 
lolish,  no  genius,  could  either  have  imparted 
ompensated. 

We  was  in  him  a  faint  flush  of  Irish  nature, 
rong  tone  of  an  older  and  more  elaborate 
ol  of  courtesy,  than  prevails  now,  the  sim- 
ty  of  a  recluse  student,  the  singularity  of  a 
tical  idealist^  the  freshness  of  a  lover  of  all 
ity  and  wisdom,  whom  no  excess  in  intel- 
lal  indulgence  had  ever  wearied  of  thought. 

all  these  may  be  found,  though  not  in 
non  men,  yet  in  those  far  colder  and  far 
!er  than  him.  Add  that  there  was  the  vivid 
of  human  sympathies,  which  duty  always 
3d,  and  selfishness  never  confined.  Yet  even 
is  not  the  man.  His  distinct  personality 
ed  rather  to  consist  in  the  unceasing  con- 
ty  of  generous  and  upward  feeling,  to  which 
graceful,  the  becoming,  the  right  was  not 
i  as  a  qualification  or  measure,  but  belonged 

inhered  in  it,  as  its  vital  spirit. 

a  conversation  was  suitable  to  these  charac- 
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teristics, — ^flowing  in  a  full  stream  of  emodoB 
and  mild  wisdom  and  lambent  faitb»  with  %  le^ 
serve  and  deference  towards  those  opinioDS  of 
others  on  which  they' set  any  value,  such  as  cooU 
hardly  have  been  surpassed  had  his  associates  beai 
a  circle  of  sovereigns,  and  he  their  only  oouitier. 
Thus  the  mellow  cordiality  of  his  soul  seemed  t» 
reconcile  to  him  even  those,  whose  harsh  inteDe^- 
tual  bigotry  armed  itself  the  most  surely  agiiiit 
all  theoretical  dissent  from  them.  It  was  cmioiii 
to  see  how  those  who  talked  of  the  truths  uV 
theirs  were  the  whole,  instead  of  some  witb^ 
grain  or  mangled  fragment  of  it,  were  subdued 
by  a  spirit  to  which  the  free  love  of  truth  wn 
as  the  feeding  air, — how  they  felt  that  in  those 
which  they  could  least  understand  or  most  faited 
of  his  doctrines,  there  dwelt,  as  they  appeared  in 
him,  a  power  of  moral  beauty  which  they  coold 
not  resist.  None  can  have  known  him  without 
discerning  that  he,  of  all  men,  called  up  flowed* 
where  he  found  none,  and  scattered  honey  et^ 
over  the  nettles  from  which  he  could  not  ei' 
tract  it. 

His  rebukes,  which  were  extremely  rare,  top 
the  form  of  an  assertion  of  some  high  truth,  n^ 
of  the  exposure  of  the  opposite  error ;  and  whc 
nothing  benignant,  nothing  elevating  could  I 
said,  a  painful  blushing  silence  showed  that  I 
felt  the  levity  or  perverseness  of  another,  as 
cause  of  shame  for  human  nature,  and  almoi 
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e  for  himaelf,  not  of  triumphant  condem- 

loquence  for  which  he  was  noted,  poured, 
XAsion  called  for  it,  in  a  large  golden 
of  fancy  and  sympathy,  with  abundant 
ir  ratiocinative  illustration,  but  with  no 

rigid  sequence  of  argument.     Nor  was 

to  have  any  of  that  inward  labouring 
r  wonder,  which,  in  the  austerer  and  the 
Kiuliarly  speculative,  sometimes  bespeaks 
lence  of  a  single  profound  and  absorbing 
To  recommend  and  enjoy  truth  was  his 
— to  swing  her  t)uming  censers,  glisten 
white  robes,  and  be  brightened  by  her 

glory,   rather  than  to  darken  and  be 
and  rise  a  stem  prophet,  when  her  strong 

thunders  in  the  quaking  heart.  But  if 
«  be  allotted  monuments  of  granite  and 
\o  purer  loftier  image  of  ivory  and  ala- 
tands  in  the  lunar  shrine  of  memory, 
philosophy  of  this  good  and  wise  man 
beautiful  accordance  with  his  structure 
,  and  all  his  life.  The  greater  portion  of 
ghts  and  studies  had  been  occupied  in  the 
stion  of  a  scheme  of  the  universe,  but- 
by  countless  authorities  of  Pagan  sages 
istian  fathers,  though,  as  a  whole,  exactly 
i^ng  with  the  views  of  none  of  these, 
borious  and  graceful  structure,— an  airy 

of  celestial  meditation, — I  do  not  know 
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with  sufficient  accuracy  and  minuteness 
an  account  of  it.     But  it  is  plain  that,  if  r 
it  was  not  by  any  undue  favour  for  the 
nical  propensities  of  modem  times^  and  f 
ethical    indifference   which   deals   with   s 
truth   as   coldly  as  with   any  physical  p 
On  the  contrary^  it  was  his  whole  aim  1 
all  causation  to  essential  good^ — and^  risi: 
communion  with  it^  to  escape  from  the  si 
matter  and  mechanism.     That  he  had  ev< 
seen  the  extreme  difficulty  of  those  highee 
tions,  which  modem  speculative  science  p 
to  itself,  it  would  be  presumption  either  i 
or  to  deny.     It  is  however  pardonable  to 
that  the  truth,  which  he  had  trained  his  I 
serve  so  willingly,  may  have  appeared  to 
tellectually  nearer  and  plainer^  than  in  its 
pause  and  natural  height  it  actually  is.    It 
essential  to  much  of  what  was  best  and  da 
him,  that  he  should  never  have  nerved  hii 
fathom  the  black  depth  of  evil  in  man,  ai 
he  thus  presented  good  as  a  remedy  for  all 
with  the  blind   reliance  of  youthful   inn 
So  too  perhaps  he  may  have  failed  to  sur 
widest  gulfs  of  distance,  which  thought  h 
traversed;  and  therefore  he  may  have  taken 
ing  point  and  solution,  lofty  and  compre 
enough  for  the  noblest  practical  being,  1 
quite  satisfying  all  the  demands,  which 
verest  intelligence  in  our  day  makes  upon  f 
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lilosophy.  Whether  this  be  so,  I  cannot  telL 
tt  least  certain,  that  he  delighted  to  expound 
houghts  in  the  language  of  other  times,  and 
the  terms  now  of  Aristotle, — now  of  Origen, 
rw  of  Fenelon,  while  subordinating  all  he  be- 
d  to  the  lore  of  Bevelation  in  Paul  and  John. 
J8  labours  were  probably  incomplete,  and  at 
Tents  will  never  appear  in  the  shape  which 
noe  hoped  to  give  them.  But  the  great  work 
OB  life  was  his  life  itself,  which,  if  it  compels 
»  mourn  for  what  we  have  lost,  assuredly 
ts  us  nothing  to  lament  for  him. 


>L.  II. 
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THE  SHELL: 

A  HISTORICAL  APOLOGUE. 


Reprinted  from  the  Athenantm  for  1828.) 

rorld  was  made  for  man^  said  he. 

rill  tell  you  an  apologue^  answered  the 

a  beautiful  bay  of  the  celebrated  island 

a  large  Shell  of  the  most  delicate  white 
nost  rounded  form,  the  reUc  from  some 

world,  lay  on  the  smooth  and  elastic 
b  was  left  for  a  long  period  undisturbed 
tered,  sometimes  kissed  by  the  extreme 
of  the  billows,  and  often  trembling  so 
sly  in  the  wind,  as  to  have  ftimished  to 
r  gods  the  first  hint  of  a  musical  in- 
,  and  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the 

conchs  which  accompanied  with  their 
38  the  feasts  on  Olympus,  and  the  Indian 

of  Bacchus. 

le    moist    dust    gradually    accumulated 
;  and  the  germ  of  a  sea-weed  fell  upon 

and  grew  until  a  fair  and  flourishing 
th  long  dark  leaves,  overhung  the  white 
the  thin  and  moonlike  vase.  For  many 
the  ocean-herb  retained  its  quiet  exis- 
ibibed  the  night-dew  of   the  heavens. 
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rejoiced  in  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  sea,  and 
lived  in  tranquil  safety  through  every  chafigB 
of  shower  and  sunshine.  At  length  a  8ton0 
arose,  which  rolled  the  waters  upon  the  shore* 
The  SheU  was  overwhelmed,  the  plant  washed 
out  of  it,  and  the  li^t  vessel  swept  into  a  deft 
of  the  rocks. 

3.  After  some  days  of  calm  and  warmth,  a 
bird  dropped  a  seed  into  it,  which  sprouted  aoi 
became  an  orange-tree.  Its  leaves  were  so  thick 
and  green,  that  they  would  have  supplied  a 
graceful  chaplet  to  a  wood-nymph;  and  she  mi^^ 
have  delighted  to  place  in  her  bosom  the  petfly 
and  fragrant  blossoms  which  hung  amid  the  toft 
of  verdure.  The  seasons  with  their  varietieBy 
and  the  starry  influences  of  gentle  nights  but- 
tured  the  shrub;  and  the  pure  flowers  were 
changed  into  gorgeous  fruits,  which  glesmed 
through  the  foliage  like  the  glimpses  of  a  giU^^ 
statue  in  some  deserted  temple  through  the  robes 
and  coronals  of  creepers  which  have  overgrown 
it.  The  orange-tree  had  gladdened  many  flpnoK" 
times  with  its  sweetness  and  its  splendour,  when 
it  faded  and  died;  and  the  birds  of  the  lur  pf^ 
a  lamentation  over  the  shrub,  amid  the  living 
beauty  of  which  they  had  so  often  nestled. 

4.  In  after  years,  when  nothing  remained  of  the 
orange  but  a  slight  and  dreamy  odour  around  the 
Shell,  and  the  last  light  grains  of  the  dust  wher^ 
in  it  grew  had  been  borne  away  by  the  eddyii>S 
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^erAjy  as  red  and  glittering  as  the 
iame  on  its  crimson  wings  to  the 
[  cell.  It  fluttered  round  the  ivory 
d  itself  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and 
en  sails.  Then,  after  darting  and 
a  winged  mote  of  the  sunbeam, 
leep  woods  and  over  the  sea,  it 
rish.  While  it  sank  into  its  quiet 
retreat,  it  yet  seemed  loth  to  leave 
1  to  it  had  been  a  fairy  domain: 
ity  of  its  nature  was  upon  it;  and 
;ay  leaflets  which  had  sustained  its 
gned  itself  to  death, 
followed  by  a  troop  of  bees,  which 
i  of  the  Shell,  and,  after  their  daily 
3r  meadow  and  bloomy  bank,  re- 
smooth  and  undulated  chambers 
ials  of  their  combs,  and  with  large 
t  and  luscious  honey.  The  tiny 
ir  abode  resounded  with  the  con- 
labour  and  happiness;  and  it  was 
ning  as  a  wine-cup  at  a  nuptial- 
e  rich  and  perfumed  treasures  of 
arranged  and  sealed  in  the  exact 
which  filled  the  interior  of  their 
.  But  a  bird  attacked  and  des- 
>mmonwealth;  and  again  the  Shell 

ming-bird,  all  emerald,  ruby,  and 
i  discovered  the  lonely  nook,  and 
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folded  its  jewelled  wings  there.     It  soon  found 
a  mate;  and  together  they  lived  a  flowery  life. 
He  who  had  seen  either  of  them  wandering  at 
sunset  through  the  ^en,  would  have  belieTed 
that  the  l»illiant  core  of  the  western  sky  was 
fluttering  away  along  the  earth;   or  the  little 
animal   might  have  been  thought  the  dMUoest 
signet  of  a  prince,  transformed  of  a  sudden  mto 
a  living  thing,  and  endued  with  the  power  of 
flight.      When  they  wheeled  together  towards 
their  home  at  twilight,  no  pair  of  fire-flies,  no 
twin  lights  of  the  firmament  could  be  brighter 
than  their  diamond  crests.     The  sweet  essences 
of  a  thousand  buds  and  flowers  supplied  their 
nourishment;    and,   while  they  sucked  the  de- 
licious juices  of   ripe  fruits,   theif   wings  were 
tinctured  by  the  lightest  bloom  of  the  plum  and 
the  grape.     But  the  rain  dropped  thick  and  b^ 
into  the  Shell;  and  the  gentle  birds,  which  seemed 
made  to  whisper  love-mtessages  in  the  rosebt)^ 
ear  of  a  lady,  and  to  hide  themscilves  in  spc^ 
among  her  ringlets,   departed  from    their    ne^ 
and  sought,   in    sparry  grotto,  or    in    southe^^ 
bower,  a  more  secure  habitation  for  their  lovel^ 
but  frail  existence. 

7.  Lastly,  at  sun-rise,  seemed  flitting  from  th^ 
morning-star  an  elfin  spirit,  which  danced  int^^ 
the  Shell,  and  assumed  it  as  his  home.  It  thrilled 
with  life  and  pulsation;  and  while  a  spring 
gushed  out  of  the  rock,  and  bore  it  along  towards 
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,  he  spread  his  thin  wings  to  the  breeze, 
led  in  his  Uly-ooloured  argosy  away  over 
e  and  sunny  deep.  The  white  Shell,  and 
w  sovereign,  moved  forward  with  the 
1  swiftness  of  a  snowy  swan,  tilting  over 
lit  ripples  of  the  water,  and,  when  night 
ith  its  constellations,  seemed  to  be  itself 
bling  star  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
pirit  too  shall  inhabit  the  Shell  but  for 
,  and  shall  then  depart,  that  he  may  de- 
in  some  more  fitting  position,  the  whole 
ies  of  his  nature.  The  Shell  will  sink 
e  waves,  and  be  joined  to  the  treasures 

ocean  caverns,  in  them  also  to  aid  the 
3e  of  other  beings,  and  to  fulfil  a  new 
r  its  ministry. 

Shell  is  the  Wobld;  that  Spirit  Man. 

t  for  man  alone  was  it  created,  but  for  all 

Dg  things  in  the  successive  stages  of  ex- 

which  can  find  in  it  a  means  of  happiness, 

instrument  of  the  laws  which  govern  their 
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THE    CATERPILLAR: 

AN  UNPUBUSHED  EPISODE  FROM  THE  BOTAl 
HISTORIES  OF  ABU  TALES. 


{BeprimM  frtm  ike  Atimcmm  for  182&) 

T^HE  CaUph's  tree,  in  the  Boyal  Gardens  at 
Bagdad,  is   it  not  as  celebrated  as  the  weD 
Zemzem,  the  waters  of  which  give   beauty  to 
women,  and  eloquence  to  the  lips  of  the  poet? 
Eveiy  one  who  has  heard  of  Bagdad,  knows  tbi 
the  stem  is  of  piure  gold,  with  branches  of  olver, 
and  that  each  leaf  is  a  separate  jeweL     The  music 
which  gushes  amid  its  boughs  by  night  and  day* 
has  reached  to  the  comers  of  the  earth ;  and  its 
shadow   is  more    delightful    than    the    greened 
bower  in  the  four  gardens  of  Asia,     The  Fen^ 
have  oflen  been  seen  to  light  upon  it  at  sanse>^'' 
and  the  gleam  of  their   flower-like   wings  h^ 
mingled  with  the  waving  splendour  of  the  tr^ 
while  the  plaintive  murmur  of  their  voices  sound^ 
amid   the  breezy   chimes   of  the  rich  and  st^' 
studded  foliage,   and   the    pipings    of  the  op^ 
coloured  or  purple  birds  which  nestled  or  flu 
tered  in  the  leaves. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Caliph  Mohadi,  aft^ 
the  second  hour  of  prayer,  Zobeide,  the  mo^ 
beautiful  among  the  daughters  of  the  Commanded 
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of  the  Faithful,  was  seated  beneath  its  rainbow- 
tinted  shade.  This  was  but  her  fourteenth  sum- 
mer ;  yet  a  thousand  poets  had  proclaimed  her  the 
noblest  pearl  in  the  diadem  of  Islam,  and  the 
brightest  lamp  of  Paradise.  While  the  light 
breezes  floated  past  her,  and  flung  their  tributes 
of  spicy  scent  among  the  long  ringlets  on  her 
bosom,  she  sat  upon  a  silken  cushion,  and  twisted 
flowers  into  a  garland  for  the  neck  of  her  favourite 
antelope. 

But  suddenly  a  large  green  and  crimson  cater- 
pillar crept  from  a  rosebud  to  the  hand  that  held 
it  Zobeide  started  at  feeling  it  on  her  finger, 
and  flung  it  off  hastily  at  the  foot  of  the  golden 
tree,  where  it  lay  for  an  instant  bruised  and  mo- 
tionless. A  moment  after,  it  swelled  and  rose, 
till  it  had  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  venerable 
man,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  leaning  on  a 
long  ebony  staff.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Zobeide, 
and  said,  I  am  Buzurg  Mihir,  who  alone  of  men 
was  a  true  believer  before  the  coming  of  the 
Prophet.  Thou  hast  been  permitted  to  read  the 
sublime  volume :  wherefore  hast  thou  not  better 
learned  its  precepts,  than  to  dash  from  thy  hands 
an  unoffending  insect  ?  God  has  given  thee  power 
to  injure  his  creatures ;  but  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Prophet  he  has  commanded  thee  to  protect  them. 
Thou  shalt  speedily  know  thy  punishment.  At 
these  words  he  frowned  so  fiercely,  that  Zobeide 
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shuddered,  and  dropped  her  white  eyelids  with 
their  dark  fringes  over  her  glancing  eyes. 

When  she  looked  up,  he  was  gone ;  but  at  tb6 
same  time  she  saw  a  dark  doad  advancing  over 
the  garden.   An  army  of  locusts  was  approachiiig> 
which  filled  the  air  around  her,  and  hid  the  ligh^ 
with   their  innumerable  legions.      The   grauncl 
under  her  feet  became  animated  with  frogs  and 
lizards ;  and  shining  serpents  crawled  and  hiaeeA 
among  the  flowers  of  the  garden.     In  an  agonjr 
of  alarm   Zobeide  shrieked  and  ran  to  the  en- 
trance ;  but,  instead  of  the  tall  black  slaye  wbo 
usually   guarded  it  with  his  scymetar,  an  im- 
mense  crocodile  opened  his    long  jaws,  armed 
with  tremendous  teeth   to  oppose   her  passage^ 
and  beat  the  earth  with  his  rattling  tail,  whit® 
the  Princess  felt  as  if  every  stroke  was  to  cruah 
her. 

She  rushed  to  another  gate,  and  was  stopped  W 
an  enormous  web  of  thick  black  rope,  winch-  ^ 
spider,  of  the  size  of  a  camel,  was  engaged  ^ 
completing.  When  she  approached  the  reptile,-^"^ 
for  despair  had  made  her  courageous, — ^he  deust^^ 
irom  his  labour,  stretched  out  six  long  srm^ 
which  terminated  in  crooked  daws,  grinned  hor^ 
ribly  in  her  face,  and  seemed  prepared  to  dra^ 
her  into  the  meshes  of  his  den.  She  fled  firon::^ 
this  second  opponent ;  but  wherever  she  turned::^ 
some  huge  monster  encountered  her.     The  locust^ 
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filled  and  dmrkened  the  air;  their  noise  perpetu- 

%  sounded  in  her  ears;  and  they  had  settled 

on  every  leaf  in  the  garden.     She  tried  every 

P^  to  find  some  means  of  escape,  but  failed  in 

them  all;  and  at  the  last  entrance  a  gigantic  cen- 

^pede  reared  himself  on  his  tail,   and  with  his 

horrid  head    overtopped    the    tallest  palm-ti^ees 

round  him. 

She  started  from  the  new  enemy,  and  fell  in 

•  swoon  upon   the  sod.     When   she  recovered, 

Buzorg  Mihir  was  before  her.     Zobeide,  he  said, 

^on  art  punished  sufficiently.      Remember  in 

^ture  to  pity  the  meanest  of  the  creatiures  of 
Cfcd 

The  white  robe  fell  from  his  figure ;  he  dropped 
^e  staff;  and  the  ancient  sage  was  suddenly 
^Hnsformed  into  the  noblest  youth  among  the 
kms  of  Islam.  The  princess  was  enchanted  by 
lis  green  turban  and  purple  slippers,  his  black 
Qustaehios,  and  sparkling  eyes  lighted  with  admi- 
ation ;  and  the  grace  with  which  he  hung  around 
ler  neck  a  string  of  the  largest  pearls  of  Bahrein, 
oade  Hatem  completely  triumphant.  In  three 
lays  2k>beide  was  on  her  way  to  Syria  with  the 
Smir  of  Damascus,  whom  Arabia  and  Persia  had 
inanimously  declared  to  be  brave  as  Rustam, 
generous  as  Arabah,  and  handsomer  than  Ferhad, 
the  lover  of  Shirin.  Zobeide  never  again  hurt 
a  caterpillar;   for,  fondly  as  she  loved  Hatem, 
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she  always  abhorred  the  recollection  of  Bozurg 
Mihir. 

Moral. 

So  far  the  veracious  Abu  Taleb ;  and  hence 
young  ladies  may  learn  that  the  way  to  obtain 
handsome  husbands  is  to  kill  caterpiUars. 


THE  LAST  OP  THE  GIANTS. 


{Reprinted  from  the  Athenanm  far  1828.) 

UvOa  d*  ayrjp  iwiav^  ircXopcof  .... 

ovdc  /ACT*  SKkovs 

EluXccro. 

Odyasey,  b.  iz. 


^OUT  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  of 
our  era,  a  brigantine,  which  had  sailed  from  the 
Ub,  was  wrecked  on  that  north-western  comer 
te  great  continent  of  Africa,  where  the  ancients 
ed  Mount  Atlas.  The  whole  crew  were  lost 
hat  inhospitable  beach,  with  the  exception  of  a 
le  person.  Roderick  was  a  strong  and  daring 
,  of  middle  age,  who  in  his  wandering  life  had 
I  many  changes.  He  had  fought  and  acquired 
mction  in  Italy,  and  had  studied  in  Spain  with 
1  success,  as  to  become  master  of  several  of  the 
t  ancient  languages  of  the  East,  besides  the 
ionable  sciences  of  logic,  metaphysics,  astro- 
ly,  medicine,  and  theology.  His  character 
a  singular  mixture  of  the  soldier  and  the  phi- 
pher.  Amid  the  destruction  of  his  comrades, 
laved  little  more  than  his  life,  his  sword,  and 
ig  of  hard  biscuit,  which  had  sufiered  consi- 
ibly  from  the  salt-water.  Supported  however 
this  bitter  and  scanty  fare,  he  journeyed  for 
e  days  towards  the  interior  of  the  coimtry. 
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He  travelled  at  night,  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
sun,  and  sought  for  rest  and  concealment  by  dfty; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  eke  out  his  sustenance  bj 
wild   fruits.     In  this  manner  he  made  good  lus 
progress  for  thirty  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  steeper,  more 
rugged,  and  loftier  mountain  than  any  he  hid 
previously  passed  over.     The  full  moon  enabled 
him  to  examine  the  barrier  which  opposed  hb; 
and  ader  some  scrutiny  he  discovered  a  rayine, 
which  led  up  the  side  of  the  vast  eminence,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent   It 
was  now  dry ;  and  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
course  it  marked  out  for  him.     After  struggling 
upwards  the  whole  night  among  rocks  and  sand, 
he  found  himself  at  daybreak  still  far  from  the 
summit ;  and  discovering  a  small  clump  of  trees* 
which  shaded  the  side  of  the  gorge,  at  no  great 
distance,  he  resolved  to  repose  there  for  the  day. 
Some  drops  of  water  fortunately  trickled  through 
the  rocks,  among  their  roots ;  and  when  he  had 
availed  himself  of  this  resource  to  quench  his 
thirst,  he  stretched  himself  in  the  cool  and  dim 
retreat,  and  speedily  sank  to  sleep.     His  slumber 
lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     When  he 
awoke,  the  sun  had  so  far  declined,  that  its  disk 
seemed  resting  on  the  summit  of  the  pass.    He 
left  the  shade  of  the  trees,  beneath  which  he  bad 
q>ent  the  day,   and  gained  the  middle  of  th^ 
ravine.     A  considerable  ledge  of  stone  rose  in  lu^ 
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front,  over  which  he  climbed ;  and  just  when  he 
had  lifted  his  head  above  its  edge,  a  noise  like  a 
sudden  peal  of  thunder  seemed  to  break  from  the 
height  above.     He  raised  his  eyes  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  saw  rushing  towards  him  a  huge  mass  of 
rock,  broken  from  the  mountain,  and  rolling  down 
with  the  speed  of  a  torrent.     It  came  on  crushing 
the  few  trees  that  grew  in  its  path,  and  shatter- 
ing the   crags  on.  which  it  struck.      Roderick 
crouched  below  the  ledge  he  had  been  mounting ; 
and  the  enormous  block  bounded  over  his  head, 
and  crashed  downwards  towards  the  plain.     He 
immediately  regained  his  former  position ;   and 
his  first  impulse  was  to  look  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  cause  which  had  loosened  the 
crag,  and  placed  him  in  so  tremendous  a  periL 
His  eyes  were  directed  to  the  break  of  the  moun- 
tain, towards  which  he  had  been  toiling ;  and  he 
saw,  standing  against  the  sky,  and  showing  dark 
between  him  and  the  sun,  a  being  of  such  monstrous 
size,  as  no  pageant  had  ever  exhibited,  no  tale 
ever  told  of.     The  rocky  soil  was  still  crumbling 
under  his  foot;   and  some  detached  fragments, 
though  smaller  than  the  former,  were  bursting  at 
intervals  down  the  ravine.     He  leaned  upon  a 
cedar,  which  seemed  recently  up-rooted ;  and  the 
hands  clasped  upon  its  top  looked  each  of  them 
larger  than  the  largest  shield  employed  in  the 
wars  of  Europe.     His  head  was  bent  down  to- 
wards the  plain ;  and,  amid  its  grim  and  shaggy 
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Bwarthiness,  Boderick  thought  he  could  pero^Te 
a  look  of  melancholy*     Except  that  a  diadem  of 
gold  encircled  his  grey  hairs,  his  body  was  entirely 
destitute  of  ornament ;  and  a  girdle  of  lion-ekiss 
covering  his  loins   was  his  only   vesture.    He 
stood  thus  mournfully  surveying  the  wildemees 
for  many  minutes,  and  seemed  a  mighty  oolossos 
of  granite  fixed  for  ever  upon  the  mountain.    His 
shadow  darkened  the  pass;  and  Roderick  could 
perceive  that  it  stretched  for  leagues  over  the 
desert.     At  last  he  turned  himself  slowly;  and 
the  light  streamed  in  upon  the  darkness  which  he 
had  made.     He  stretched  his  arm ;  and  again  the 
soldier  felt  the  cold  shadow  on  his  brow.    Th* 
object  of  his  consternation  gained  with  a  fe^ 
strides  the  very  crest  of  the  eminence,  through   * 
hollow  of  which  the  traveller  had  been  labouring 
The  Giant  sat  down  upon  the  summit,  seeming^'^' 
without  perceiving  that  he  had  crushed  a  thick^ 
beneath  him.     He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  an^ 
and  let  the  cedar  fall  from  his  hand,  as  if  it  hai*^ 
been  a  wand.     It  dropped  not  &r  from  Boderick 
and  he  thought  that  no  trunk  of  such  prodigiou 
measure  had  ever  been  nourished  in  the  forests  o'^ 
Spain  or  Grermany.     But  he  withdrew  his  eyes  XC- 
look  at  the  monster,  and  saw  that  he  seemed  to^ 
have  composed  himself  to  meditation.     His  limbitf 
lay  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain ;  he  appeared^ 
to  take  in  at  a  gaze  the  whole  continent  beneath 
him ;  and  the  outline  of  the  giant,  touched  by  the 
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List  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  showed  m  all  the 
immensity  of  its  proportions,  with  a  distinctness 
which  would  have  been  beautiful,  had  it  not  been 
terrible. 

But  darkness  came;  and  the  being  on  whom 
Roderick  looked,  was  no  longer  anything  more 
than  a  shadow  among  shades,  a  mass,  like  a  thunder- 
cloud,  of  threatening  obscurity.     The   traveller 
remained  motionless  and  silent.     At  last  the  giant 
lifted  himself  against  the  firmament,  and  disap- 
peared behind  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.     Ro- 
derick  pursued  his  way   in  much  of  fear,  and 
something    of  perplexity ;    though   he   was   less 
astonished  at  what  he  had  seen,  than  the  modem 
philosophers  would  have  been,  whom  presumption 
lias  made  scepticaL     He  proceeded  up  the  pass, 
and  after  the  labour  of  several  hours  approached 
its  highest  elevation.     But  long  before  he  reached 
the  top,  he  heard  with  surprise  and  alarm  a  suc- 
cession  of  crashing  noises,  like  the  sound  of  a 
vessel's  masts  and  timbers  breaking  in  the  tempest 
He  arrived  at  the  highest  part  of  the  gulley ;  and 
the  mountains,  on  one  of  which  he  had  before 
seen  the  Giant  recline,  rose  high  on  each  hand. 
The  stars  were  out  above  the  crags ;  and  a  bright 
moon  clearly  showed  the  whole  wonderful  prospect 
which  lay  before  him.     He  had  now  gained  access 
to  a  large  and  wooded  valley,  a  basin  among  the 
hills,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  lake  en- 
tering it  at  one  side,  and  stretching  away  beyond 
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his  view.     Into  this  receptacle  rmn  a  broad  stream, 
which  flowed  from  some  unseen  recess,  and,  di- 
rectly beneath  the  position  of  the  wanderer,  fell 
in  a  considerable  cataract,  to  ^ain  the  level  of  the 
lake.     Fronting  him  at  a  distance,  half-way  up 
the  opposite  ascent,  a  red  and  smoky  fire  was 
blazing  under  the  shadow  of  a  cavern ;  and  when 
he  looked  still  higher  towards  the  sunmiit  of  the 
eminence,   the  great  and  fearful   being  he  had 
already  seen  was  moving  with  part  of  his  figure 
clearly  defined  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  as  em^ 
mous  as  the  phantom-seeming  clouds  of  the  crater 
of  a  volcano,  but  distinct  as  a  statue  of  iron.     Not 
statue-like  however  did  he  now  stand ;  for  he  was 
engaged  in  a  labour  worthy  even  of  his  strength 
On  the  very  crest  of  the  mountain  a  pile  of  wood 
was  reared,  larger  than  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids;  and  to  this  the  Giant  was  adding  new 
loads  of  timber.     He  stepped  with  a  few  strides  to 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  encircling  in  his  arms 
at  once  a  score  of  the  tallest  trees,  evidently  the 
produce  of  many  centuries,  plucked  them  from  the 
earth  by  the  roots.     The  sound  of  their  overthrow 
was  that  which  had  scared  Roderick.     The  Titan 
snapped  off  their  heads  with  all  the  foliage,  as  s 
child  would  break  a  lily,  and  returned  deliberately 
with  the  trunks,  to  place  them  upon  the  already 
immeasurable  heap.     Thus  he  did  repeatedly,  till 
he  had  accumulated,  from  many  leagues  of  forest, 
a  structure  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  might  have 
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niflhed  materiak  for  all  the  navies  in  the  world, 
1  would  have  out-topped  the  tower  of  Babylon, 
1  oovered  a  wider  space  than  the  palace  of  Nero, 
derick  gazed  upon  the  Giant  and  his  labour 
li  breathless  awe.  As  he  moved  round  the  pile, 
portentous  frame  was  perpetually  displayed 
some  new  attitude,  that  called  forth  new  asto- 
UDent,  by  exldbiting  afresh  the  miracles  of  his 
I  and  power.  Sometimes,  when  the  pile  ap- 
red  to  incline  too  much  on  one  side  or  the 
Br,  he  applied  both  his  hands  to  push  it  in  the 
inred  direction ;  and,  the  moon  pouring  its 
stream  of  light  on  his  broad  expanse  of  back, 
Mmed  a  steep  ascent, .  rough  with  hair,  and 
%n  into  a  thousand  varieties  of  surface  by 
38  of  sinews  and  crags  of  bone,  but  wide 
gh  for  the  charge  of  a  hundred  chariots ;  and 
l€^  which  were  then  extended  and  active, 
ed  like  leaning  towers  with  pillar-work  of 
les.  Or,  in  adding  to  the  height  of  the 
3,  he  would  lift  his  arm  to  its  full  length 
een  the  view  of  Boderick  and  the  sky,  hold- 
lome  immense  trunk  with  its  recent  roots 
ling  white  in  the  moonshine.  On  such  occa- 
it  seemed  that  he  could  have  swept  the  stars 
their  courses,  and  dashed  away  the  empyrean, 
robber  tears  off  the  veil  of  his  captive.  The 
in  cirdet  which  he  still  wore,  glittered  on  his 
.ead  far  up  amid  the  sky,  like  one  of  the  hea- 
jT  orbs ;  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  indeed  a 


»•* 
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right  to  add  his  diadem  to  the  number  of  the 
planets,  and  reign  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

The  stranger  had  no  conception  for  what  pur* 
jK)0e  such  a  being  could  have  erected  such  a  pile. 
But  for  the  time  his  attention  was  called  awaj. 
The  Giant  descended  the  mountain,  till  he  reached 
the  cave  in  which  the  fire  was  still  burning.  He 
stooped  to  enter  its  recesses,  though  a  galley  in 
full  sail  might  haye  passed  beneath  the  arch 
without  vailing  its  pennon,  and  returned,  bearing 
in  his  right-hand  a  golden  cup,  of  the  mie  and 
shape  of  one  of  the  domes  of  St.  Sophia^  and  in 
his  left  a  blazing  tree.  Carrying  these,  he  be> 
strode  the  vallies  as  a  ploughman  steps  acroes  the 
furrows,  till  he  arrived  at  the  river.  He  dipped 
his  bowl  into  the  flood  above  the  cataract;  and 
for  a  moment  the  water-course  was  dry,  and  the 
noise  of  the  falling  torrent  hushed.  He  stood  up; 
he  looked  around  him,  and  drank.  Again  the 
water  had  begun  to  flow,  and  the  cataract  roar^ 
between  his  feet ;  ag^  he  stooped ;  and  again 
he  had  scooped  the  whole  current  into  his  vase; 
and  the  sound  of  the  stream  dashing  over  the 
rocks  was  not  heard  for  some  seconds.  This  time 
he  did  not  empty  the  cup ;  but  he  bore  it  and  the 
still  burning  trunk  to  his  pile  upon  the  mountain. 
He  stood  beside  it,  and  flung  over  it  some  of  the 
water ;  and,  while  he  lifted  the  flaming  brand,  he 
looked  towards  the  stars,  and  spoke  aloud.    Bo- 
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derick  started,  when  he  heard  his  voice,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  thrilling  depth  of  tone, 
but  because  the  language  was  one  of  those  ancient 
tongues,  with  which  the  traveller  had  become 
familiar  in  his  youth,  having  learned  them  firom 
an  aged  Moor  accomplished  in  all  the  know-< 
ledge  of  the  East,  As  nearly  as  he  could  discover, 
the  purport  of  that  which  the  Giant  uttered  was 
as  follows. 

To  you,  O  stars,  with  whom,  and  with  whose 
inhabitants,  I  claim  a  kindred  that  belongs  not  to 
the  insect-men  of  this  lower  earth, — to  you  I 
address  myself;  and  in  your  honour  I  pour  this 
water  over  the  pile,  whereon  I  am  about  to  die. 
The  child  of  a  mighty  line,  the  one  surviver  of  a 
myriad  kings,  looks  for  the  last  time  on  your 
bright  fronts,  ye  eternal  orbs,  and  tells  you  that 
the  sole  remaining  monarch  of  all  the  race,  your 
o&pring  and  your  worshipers,  is  soon  to  seek  the 
throne  which  awaits  him  amid  your  constellations. 
I  have  seen  the  sons  of  the  giants  fade  away,  as 
the  forest  which  even  now  has  fallen  beneath  my 
hand;  and  the  world  is  given  to  a  meaner  kind,  as 
that  forest  will  be  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  weeds. 
Before  this  globe  was  divided  into  land  and  sea, 
before  the  parents  of  its  present  puny  tribes  had 
been  formed  out  of  its  dust,  it  was  the  inheritance 
and  the  kingdom  of  my  fathers.  Ours  were  the 
structures,  among  the  foundations  of  which  men 
wander^  and  marvel  at  their  height;   ours  the 
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castle  which  scaled  the  skies ;  ours  the  moaitaBi 
heaped  on  mountidiiSy  whereby  we  thiealeiiedto 
interrupt  the  revolutions  of  the  son.    Mj  bW 
wooed  the  spirits  from  other  spheres,  to  beoose 
their  brides  and  the  mothers  of  their  eUUres; 
and  the  fire  of  angelic  natures  is  in  my  Toitf^ 
But  that  fire  is  now  cold  and  dim;  and  I  go  to 
findy  at  your  unfailing  altars,  the  flame  which  may 
reanimate  my  soul.     For  five  thousand  jean  I 
have  been  alone  on  earth ;  and  from  the  day  when 
my  hands  reared  Caucasus  with  all  its  peaks  over 
the  ashes  of  my  father,  I  have  seen  none  whose 
presence  has  not  been  a  curse  to  me, — ^to  whom  I 
have  not  been  a  curse  and  a  perdition.    I  hire 
lived  to  keep  burning  among  these  mountains  tiie 
holy  flame  which  is  grateful  to  yon.     Bat  ti>e 
destiny  which  has  been  over  all  my  brethren,  i^ 
over  me ;  and  my  hour  is  come.    The  brigfatnees 
of  your  power  has  been  upon  me  in  the  nig^  ol* 
many  ages.     I  can  no  longer  resist  the  doom.    I 
go  to  join  you ;  I  yield  up  this  weary  body  to  tbe 
elements  from  which  it  was  composed.    But  wUl^  * 
my  dust  shall  be  added  to  the  day  of  this  ^ob^ 
which  is  no  longer  the  heritage  of  more  powerful 
beings  than  man, — ^while  the  atoms  of  my  bo^T 
are  resolved  into  that  which  may  one  day  ^ 
trampled  by  the  feet,  and  divided  by  the  jUaaff^ 
shares,  of  the  most  wretched  among  mortal^'^ 
there  is  that  within  the  fleshly  frame,  which  sl*^ 
become  a  sharer  in  yoiir  glory,  and  a  portion  o^  ^ 
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o 

'-^   eternal  orbs!  and  thou,  moon!  that 

«r  art  sinking  from  the  heavens,  look  with 

St  splendid  and  benignant  radiance  on  the 

'e  of  the  Last  of  the  Giants ! 

)plied  his  torch  to  the  comers  of  the  pile, 

od   beside    it   with    motionless    serenity, 

stedikstly  at  the  heavens,  till   the  lapse 

isiderable  time  had  enabled  the  flames  to 

and  to  spread.     They  extended  swiftly, 

thick  smoke  and  a  tremendous  noise,  till 

i  embraced  the  whole  circuit  of  the  pile, 

;hen  had  more  resemblance  to  a  stormy 

id  sunset,   than   to  any   other   spectacle 

among  men.     The  fire  rushed   ftiriously 

,  and  illuminated  the  form  and  face  of  the 

nth  a  light  more  unearthly  and  terrific 

y  in  which  the  wanderer  had  seen  him; 

broad  eye  fixed  upon  the  moon  gleamed 

e  corslet  of  a  warrior  on  the  wall  of  a 

;  city.     But  he  did  not  long  remain  thus ; 

X)n  as  the  whole  mass  of  timber  appeared 

caught  the  flame,  he  calmly  stepped  into 

Ist  of  the  conflagration,  and  laid  himself 

8  scorching  bed.     The  fire  rose  rapidly  and 

it  widened  and  towered  into  a  pyramid  of 

md  the  grey  smoke  which  burst  aroimd, 

d  half  the  heavens.     The  wind  increased; 

\  crackling  of  the  wood,  and  roar  of  the 

;  became  appalling.     Clouds  began  to  sail 

the  opposite  mountains ;  and,  but  for  the 

II.  L 
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glare  of  the  pyre,  the  whole  horizon  x^^H  haie 
been  black.     The  blaze  spread  to  the  relics  of  the 
forest,   and   caught   the  brushwood    which  still 
covered  a  large  portion  of  the  lulls.     The  prospect 
became  one  vast  amphitheatre  of  fire;   and  tlie 
smoke  and  flame  broke  fiercely  upward,  and  formed 
a  sky  of  mingled  light  and  darkness,  sublimity  and 
horror.     Still  the  great  master  conflagration  row 
far  beyond  every  other  part  of  the  burning  drde, 
and  seemed  a  furnace  fuelled  with  the  earth  to 
consume  the  heavens.     The  eagles  rose  screamii^ 
from  their  nests  upon  the  rocky  peaks,  and  wheeled 
amid  the  smoke  and  flakes  of  fire,  till  even  their 
wings  were  insuflScient  to  bear  them  from  the 
danger;   and  they  dropped   stifled  into  the  red 
abyss.     Koderick  was  compelled  by  the  heat  and 
smoke  to  flee  from  the  danger.     For  several  houw 
he  travelled  with  the  utmost  speed  away  from  the 
spot  of  so  astounding  a  catastrophe,  and  at  hist  by 
down  completely  exhausted  in  a  grotto  among  the 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.     At  the  end  of 
three  days  the  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  ^ 
the  heavens,  poured  out  their  burthens.    For  • 
week  the  rain  fell  in  a  continued  flood;  and  if  ^ 
traveller  had  not  been  possessed  of  a  small  stof^  ^ 
berries  and  nuts,  he  must  have  died  of  star\'ati^^ 
After  that  time  the  deluge  ceased ;  and  he  returl^^ 
upon  his  former  steps  to   examine   the   Gia^^ 
valley;   but  the  torrents  had   so  roughened  tf^ ^ 
ravine,  that  his  journey  was  one  of  difliculty  a^ 
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L     At  length  however  he  gained  his  goal,  and 
id   that  the   space  encircled   by   the   moun- 
8  was  half  filled  with  water,  which  had  risen 
ve  the  mouth  of  the  cave.     In  this  Roderick 
expected  to  find  some  tokens  and  memorials  of 
Giant's  existence ;  but  it  was  now  accessible 
r  to  the  fishes    and  the  water-snakes.     He 
ibed  to  the  bare  summit  of  the  mountain  on 
ch  the  pile  had  been  raised,  and  found  that 
floods  had  washed  away  every  vestige  of  the 
ifice  he  had  witnessed.     But  on  scrutinizing 
surrounding  rocks,  which  were  all  discoloured 
the   heat,   he  found  in   a  crevice  the  well- 
lembered  golden  crown.     It  was  adorned  with 
ven  devices  of  stars  and  wings,  and  framed  of 
purest  metaL     After  months  of  toil  and  hard- 
>,  Roderick  escaped  to  Europe ;  and  a  fragment 
the  diadem,  which  was  all  he  had  been  enabled 
tave,  sufficed  in  his  native  country  to  piirchasc 
ad  lands,  stately  castles,  and  ancient  lordships, 
t  what  was  the  grandeur  of  ordinary  men  to 
d  that  had  beheld  the  mighty  presence  of  the 
ait  of  the  Giants  ? 


L  2 
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(From  the  Athenammfor  1828.) 


'T^HE  air  was  basking  in  the  noontide  among 
the  hills  that  are  traversed  by  the  rapid 
Erigon.  The  woody  sides  of  the  vallies  which 
opened  upon  the  river,  lay  slumbering  in  breezy 
dimness ;  but  the  sky  was  blue  and  bright  around 
the  breasts  and  peaks  of  the  mountains,  except 
where  broad  white  clouds,  floating  high  and  swift 
between  them  and  the  sun,  varied  the  landscape 
by  occasional  sweeps  of  shadow.  The  sparkling 
and  winding  water  flowed  silently  along  the 
green  bases  of  the  eminences;  and  its  surface 
was  marked  by  nothing  but  the  differences  of 
colour  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  stream,  and 
by  the  fresh-looking  islets  of  water-plants,  or 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  rolling  down  the  current 
and  showing  its  brown  branches  or  the  white 
rent  of  its  stem  among  the  shining  ripples. 
Down  one  of  the  glens  which  descend  towards 
the  stream,  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  was  slowly  wandering.  He  was  tall  and 
of  a  noble  presence.  His  open,  upturned  brow 
was  surrounded  with  careless  ringlets  of  light 
brown  hair,  and  was  shaded  by  a  low  cap  or 
bonnet,    in   which   he   wore   an   eagle's   feather. 
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dark-coloured  kirtle  descended  to  his  knee, 
'  trowsers  which  left  the  leg  exposed  above  the 
iaL      A  belt  of  wolf-skin  sustained  a  short 
id,  and  confined  his  dress  round  the  waist; 
with  his  left  hand  he  led  a  large  and  power- 
dog  by  a  twisted  ch^  of  gold;  while  in  his 
it  he  carried  a  strong  hunting  spear,  the  point 
^hich  gleamed  like  a  star  above  his  head.     His 
nires  were  of  a  regular  and  spirited  beauty ; 
his  quick  eye  perpetually  glanced  from  the 
b  he  was   piumiing  to  the  mountidns  round 
I  and  the   skies  beyond.      He  proceeded  in 
devious   and  negligent  course,   now  sinking 
thought,  now  rushing  and  leaping  over  rocks 
bushes,  while  the  dog  sprang  up  and  barked 
sported  roimd  him,  till  he  reached  an  irre- 
r  and  broken  wood,  which  spread,  with  many 
vals,  along  the  green  banks  of  the  river, 
le  boy  threw  himself  imder  the  shade  of  an 
where  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  cool  water 
ig  the  stems  of  the  trees;   and  his  canine 
i  couched  quietly  by  his  side,  now  looking 
ito  his  face,  now  rubbing  his  legs  with  its 
and  wagging  its  bushy  tail,  now  closing  its 
and  sinking  with  a  sigh  into  a  tranquil  doze, 
youth  too  was  so  still,  that  he  might  have 
thought  to  slumber,   had  not  his  restless 
ea  indicated  the  stir  within.     It  was  indeed 
id  not  formed  for  inactivity ;  but  its  present 
;ht8  were  rather  the  overflowing  and  sport 
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of  its  vigour^  than  the  application  of  it  to  any 
definite  end.     He  remembered  the  oracles  wUch 
had  Bpoken  among  the  ancient  oaks  of  Epiros, 
till  he  almost  heard  the  promise  of  his  own  great- 
ness sounding  from  the  tree8>  while  thej  trembled 
and  rustled  around  and  above  him.     Then  came 
imaginations  of  the  Dryads,  the  forest  spirits,  so 
beautiful  and  so  capricious,  who  were  accustomed 
to  fly  from  men,  and  dedicate  their  loveliness  to 
the  greenwood  shade.     As  the  breeze  moved  the 
shadow  of  some  branch,  he  started  to  think  that 
he  saw  the  waving  of  the  airy  locks ;  and  for  a 
moment  he  beheld  the  twinkle  of  the  light  foot* 
steps,  in  the  casual  breadi  of  a  sunbeam  throtiSr 
the  foliage  on  the  dark  groimd  of  the  vistas  ^ 
fore  him.     These  visions  passed  away;    and  ^ 
their  place  seemed  sweeping  through  the  dist^^ 
obscurity  of  the  thicket  the  pomp  and  triiunph»'  ^ 
Bacchus, — the  youths  with  arms  and  wine-ct^^ 
and  baskets  of  gorgeous  fruits  unknown  to  ^^ 
rope,  the  dark  eyes  and  glowing  limbs  of  dams^^ 
whose  wreaths  of  Oriental  flowers  shook  firagra^^ 
throu£ch  the  air,  while  swiftly  and  mracefully  tk^ 

bals,  ancient  Pan  with  a  world  of  merriment 
his  pipe,  and,  amid  a  tumult  of  green  coron  -^ 
and  wild  exultations,  the  young  conqueror  hi^^ 
self,  drawn  forward  by  his  lions,  with  the  pride 
a  hundred  victories  on  his  brow,  and  the  joyoi^ 
ness  of  a  hundred  vintages  on  his  lips^  and  a  sp^^ 
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often  washed  in  wine^  and  so  clustered  with 
pes  and  ivy-berries,  half-hid  among  their 
age,  that  not  a  trace  of  its  myriad  death- 
ns  was  visible.  They  gleamed  for  a  moment 
Q  the  recesses  of  the  green  maze  on  the  eye 
he  dreaming  boy ;  and  why  should  not  he  too 
the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  his  banners  return 
r  the  Hellespont  laden  and  glittering  with  the 
lis  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  ? 
te  rose  while  he  thought  of  it,  so  hastily  that 
dog  gave  a  slight  cry  at  feeling  the  pull  which 
collar  received  from  the  arm  of  his  master, 
^  stept  forward  eagerly  for  an  instant,  while 
right  hand  grasped  the  spear  with  an  energy 
eating  how  bold  would  be  the  spirit  and  how 
3  the  fame  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip. 
[e  walked  forward  for  a  few  minutes  with 
ah  impetuosity,  when  his  attention  was  di- 
sd  by  seeing  a  large  blue  butterfly,  which 
across  his  path.  He  freed  the  chain  which 
Lacon  from  the  collar,  and  pursued  the 
»t ;  while  the  dog,  in  imitation  of  his  master, 
ed  barking  and  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
lering  object.  It  led  him  among  the  hills 
ih  he  had  before  left,  never  coming  within 
reach,  but  never  mounting  so  far  away  as  to 
e  him  relinquish  the  pursuit.  It  flew  at  last 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  into  a  broken  and 
ow  dell;  but  the  fearless  and  active  boy 
»ped   from  the  verge,  and,  after  scrambling 
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for  a  minute  or  two  among  the  rocks  and  huhx, 
reached  the  end  of  the  descent.     It  was  a  wild 
and  lonely  hollow,  on  the  steep  banks  and  narrow 
area  of  which  the  pine  and  the  cypress  roee  siboTe 
the  thick   under-growth  of  weeds,   shrubs,  and 
flowers.     The  insect  still  hovered  before  its  pll^ 
suer;  and,  after  a  few  steps,  he  found  that  he 
had  followed  it  into  an  ancient  cemetery.    The 
tombs  seemed  to  have  been  mouldering  in  n^lect 
for  centuries ;  and  merely  a  few  irregular  mounds 
and  broken  fragments  of  walls  remained.    Beyond 
one  of  these  relics  of  building,  now  covered  with 
different  vigorous  creepers,  the  bright  blue  wings 
disappeared.     He  went  to  the   spot,  and  found 
that,  beyond  the  dilapidated  wall,  the  sun  streamed 
in  upon  a  little  patch  of  grass.     Here  the  insect 
had  poised  itself  upon  a  human  skull,  half  covered 
with  moss,  and  crowned  by  a  natural  wreath  oi 
trailing  honey-suckle.      Thus  the  beautiful  a^^ 
airy  creature  he  had  been  chasing  was  perched, 
with  its  azure  fans  expanded  and  glittering  in  ^^ 
sunshine.     It  seemed  the  immortal  Psyche,  ^"^ 
spiritual  life  waiting  to  take  wing  from  amid  ^ 
dust   and   decay  of  mortality.     The  boy  lea^f^ 
over  the  obstruction,  and  stooped  to  seize  it ;  ^ 
it  vibrated  for  an  instant  the  splendid  penn^ 
which  served  it  for  sails,  and  rose  swiftly  and   ^^ 
above  the  head  of  the  disappointed  pursuer. 

He   looked  after  it  for  a  few  seconds;  f«^ 
Lacon  bayed  fiercely  at  the  soaring  insect    ^^ 
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his  owner  stooped  again  to  the  relic ;  for^  when 
he  had  previously  bent  towards  the  butterfly,  he 
had  seen  what  appeared  to  be  metal  shining  on 
the  turf.  It  was  a  large  gold  coin^  which  lay 
between  the  teeth  of  the  skulL  The  device  of  an 
eye  within  a  circle  was  distinctly  visible  on  one 
side ;  and  on  the  other  was  traced,  in  the  oldest 
character  Alexander  had  ever  seen,  the  word 
Zamor. 

He  restored  the  coin  to  its  place ;  but  such  was 
his  recollection  of  the  occurrence,  that  the  signet, 
wherewith  in  after  years  he  sealed  Hephaestion's 
Upe,  bore  the  device  of  a  butterfly  poised  upon  a 
skull,  with  the  motto  Zamor. 


L3 
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IL 

T^HE  youth  was  a  youth  no  more.  He  was  it^ 
all  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  manhood,  a  sove-*^ 
reign  and  a  conqueror,  and  roamed  no  longer  ifi^ 
the  woods  of  Macedonia,  but  in  the  deep  gloom  of^ 
an  Indian  forest.  He  had  outstripped  his  train 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  chace  ;  and  when  the  thick 
jungle  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  course 
on  horseback,  he  leaped  from  the  saddle  and 
pierced  his  way  on  foot.  His  mantle  was  now 
of  regal  splendour ;  and  his  light  helmet  was  en- 
circled with  a  slender  diadem  of  gold.  The  gar- 
ment which  fell  from  under  his  inlaid  cuirass  to 
his  knee,  was  interwoven  with  silver  thread;  and 
his  sandals  were  studded  with  jewels.  His  lips 
had  gained  the  firm  expression  of  will  and  power; 
and  thought  had  left  its  stamp  upon  his  forehead. 
He  penetrated  speedily  through  the  thicket 
which  had  interrupted  him,  and  found  himself  in 
a  little  glade  siurounded  by  spreading  trees.  He 
stood  still,  and  gazed  for  a  moment;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  the  half-stifled  sobs 
of  sorrow  not  far  off.  He  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  and,  after  pushing  through  a  screen 
of  bushes,  found  himself  near  an  old  man,  who 
was  kneeling  on  the  ground,  close  to  the  trunk  of 
a  great  tree ;  and,  while  his  clasped  hands  trem- 
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d  on  hia  shuddering  breaat,  the  tears  fell  thickly 
n  hw  eyes.  He  wore  the  dress  of  a  Brahmin. 
dde  him  lay  the  corpse  of  a  girl,  apparently 
lye  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Though  her 
i  was  rather  more  dusky  than  that  of  Euro- 
is,  she  was  very  beautiftil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
;.  Her  round  and  shining  limbs  were  of  the 
t  exquisite  delicacy;  the  long  black  hair, 
tthed  with  white  flowers,  fell  loose  over  her 
len  bosom,  which  had  ceased  to  heave  with 
breath  of  life.  An  arrow  had  pierced  her 
ugh  the  body;  and  the  blood  had  flowed  to 
knees  of  the  old  man,  and  stained  his  gar- 
^  He  was  a  father  wailing  over  his  mur- 
ichild. 

lezander  silently  approached,  and  saw  that 
lie  left  breast  of  the  lovely  form,  in  which 
leart  no  longer  stirred,  a  blue  butterfly  had 
d  itself.  The  agony  and  tears  of  the  parent 
ot  disturb  it  He  touched  the  hair  and  fin- 
of  the  body  with  a  trembling  affection,  and 
[  at  it  long  and  passionately ;  and  then  again 
hole  frame  was  shaken;  and  he  burst  into  a 
ysm  of  grief.  As  the  king  drew  near,  the 
;  rose  and  soared  away  to  the  heavens. 
!  that  like  it  the  corpse  could  not  raise 
from  the  dust  it  adorned,  and  move  again 
the  vivacity  and  grace  of  its  former  exist- 

e  conqueror  spoke  in  a  low,  reverential,  and 
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sympathizing  voice  to  the  bereaved  father.  The 
old  man  started  at  the  sound,  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
shook  off  the  tokens  of  his  agony,  as  far  as  nature 
permitted  him.  Alexander  asked  him  by  what 
misfortime  he  had  lost  his  daughter. 

The  soldiers,  replied  the  Brahmin,  of  the  insane 
and  cruel  invader,  who  has  attacked  our  country, 
seized  my  child,  and  would  have  dettdned  her,  but 
that  she  escaped  by  flight  from  their  hands,  when 
one  of  them  shot  an  arrow,  which  slew  my  beau- 
tiful and  my  beloved. 

I  swear  by  the  gods,  they  shall  be  piuuBhed; 
but  do  you  know,  old  man,  to  whom  you  speak, 
that  you  thus  venture  to  calumniate  the  great 
Alexander  ? 

If  I  could  not  judge  by  the  vulgar  signs  rf 
those  gay  and  fantastic  trappings,  I  should  jet 
recognize  the  eyes  which  so  readily  glare,  the 
nostril  that  dilates,  the  brow  that  contracts,  with 
passion.  These  all  mark  the  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  command  others,  but  not  himseK 

This  is  a  sight,  replied  the  king,  pointing  ^ 
the  dead  body,  which  prompts  me  to  forgive  yo^ 
boldness. 

It  is  a  sight,  O  king,  which  should  rather  teach 
you  that  I  do  not  need  your  forgiveness.  Yo^ 
have  robbed  my  earthly  existence  of  its  cba^ 
and  glory.     I  care  not  how  soon  it  may  end. 

This  is  philosophy  which  would  have  pleafl^ 
Callisthenes.     What  is  your  name  and  condition  ^ 
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I  am  called  Sabas ;  and,  after  having  travelled 
over  many  countries^  and  learned  your  language 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  I  have  lived,  and  been  happy, 
— ^here  he  faltered,  and  looked  at  his  child, — at 
the  tomb  of  the  sage  Zamor. 

The  warrior  started  at  the  name,  and  asked  of 
Sabas,  who  was  Zamor.  The  Brahmin  replied 
that  he  had  lived  many  ages  before,  and  had  been  a 
mighty  conqueror;  but  that,  after  overrunning  half 
the  earth,  he  had  flung  away  at  once  the  sceptre 
and  the  eword,  and  betaken  himself  to  a  life  of 
meditation  and  benevolence.  The  old  man  went 
on  to  say,  that  the  king  would  learn  more  from 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins,  who  attended  the 
tomb ;  and  to  him  Sabas  brought  Alexander. 

The  ancient  teacher,  to  whom  the  Grecian 
oommander  was  thus  introduced,  trembled  in  his 
presence,  and,  on  his  demanding  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  Zamor,  replied,  that,  in  addition 
to  what  Sabas  had  told  him,  the  following  in- 
formation was  all  he  could  supply :  the  venerated 
being  in  question  had  employed  the  later  mo- 
i^ents  of  his  protracted  life  in  giving  directions 
i«  to  the  place  and  manner  in  which  his  ashes 
B^ere  to  be  disposed  of;  and,  in  the  volume  of 
;>ure  morality  and  sublime  devotion  which  he 
i^iad  left,  it  was  declared  that  the  iron  doors 
^hich  bounded  his  sepulchre  would  never  open, 
till  one  who  had  been  as  great  a  conqueror 
^ould  demand  admission.  In  the  course  of 
many  ages  none  such  had  presented  himself. 
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The  pride  and  curiosity  of  the  sovereign  were 
aroused;  and  he  desired  to  be  led  to  the  tomb. 
The  Brahmin  summoned  his  brethren;  and  in 
long  files  they  preceded  Alexander  to  the  ca?erD. 

Its    rocky    circuit    was    of   sufficient   extent 
to  include    them  all:    they  ranged    themselyee 
around  the  sides;  and  their  leader  and  the  mo- 
narch advanced  to  the  tomb^  on  which  seTenl 
lamps  were  burning.     Here  the  chief  Brahmin 
offered  up  his   prayers,  while  the    Macedonian 
went  forward  to   the  doors   at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity, and,  to  the  horror  of  the  throng,  violently 
smote  the  massy  metal  with  the  hilt  of  his  swori 
The  doors  crashed  open  slowly,  and  displayed  a 
staircase.       The   king  descended  fearlessly  and 
alone;  and  after  a  long  absence  returned  with 
a  haggard  countenance  and  disordered  stepe  ^ 
the  cavern,  while  the  doors  closed  suddenly  ^ 
hind  him.   He  seemed  at  first  confused  and  be^*" 
dered;  but,   soon  recovering  himself,  he  look^ 
round  him  at  the  Brahmins,  and  said,  I  kx^^ 
not  whether  you  have  a  share  in  yonder  mO^ 
mery;  but  at  all  events  let  a  wall  be  built  acT^-^ 
that  entrance,  sufficient  to  prevent  any  {ui%^ 
attempts  like  mine. 

He    had  paused,   and   seemed   relapsing  i 
deep  and  doubtful  thought,  when  a  loud  rush  a 
clang  was  heard  without,  mingled  with  the  eou^^ 
of   tnunpets.     Alexander  knew  the  notes, 
resuming    the    soldier    and    the    king,    grave 
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the  generals,  who  had  sprung  from  their 
and  entered  the  cave  to  seek  him.  He 
before  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  cayem, 
and  his  usual  train  of  several  hundred 
sn,  with  the  chief  nobility  of  Macedonia, 
f  and  Persia,  awaiting  his  appearance, 
erable  varieties  of  dress  and  arms,  of 
re  and  feature,  were  here  assembled; 
'ery  province  he  ruled  over  had  sent  its 
and  most  splendid  inhabitants  to  swell 
irt  of  Alexander.  All  were  mounted  on 
test  and  most  beautiful  coursers  of  Thes- 
d  Asia;  and  an  imrivalled  steed  was  led 
grooms  of  the  monarch.  He  mounted 
a  careless  boimd;  and  while  he  galloped 
le  spot,  followed  by  the  glittering  whirl- 
»f  officers,  feudatories,  and  kings,  he  talked 
se  aroimd  him  of  the  battle,  the  chase, 
mquet,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
dins  of  Pancaste. 


«^ 
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m. 

T^HE  day  had  died  in  storm;  and  the  chamber 
of  Alexander  was  doeed  and  lighted.    He 
lay  on  his  couch  in  the  restlessness  and  pain  of 
a  fever,  from  which  he  was  never  to  recover* 
He  was  attended  only  by  a  young  Peraan  ff^ 
who  watched  his  lightest  word  and  sign  with  f^ 
more   than   the   carefulness  of  servility.      Thc^ 
was  all  the   intensity  of  passionate   affection  ^ 
that   pale    cheek,   those  tearful    eyes,   and  th^^ 
quivering  forehead.     She  moved  silently  throug^^ 
the  splendid  room  at  the  least  hint  of  the  patient 
want;  and,  when  it  was  satisfied,  she  would  si"    " 
down  and  weep  in  silence. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  when  he  said,^ 
Abra,  I  would  speak  with  Perdiccas.  She  flew  ^ 
from  the  chamber,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
turned with  the  person  named,  and  then  re- 
tired to  the  antechamber;  where,  among  slaves, 
guards,  attendants,  and  physicians,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  bitterly,  while  she 
thought  that  the  man  she  loved  would  so  soon 
breathe  his  last. 

Perdiccas  entered  the  room  silently  and  slowly, 
and  sat  beside  the  bed.  After  a  few  moments 
of  heavy  breathing,  the  King  turned  towards 
his  friend,  and  told  him  to  move  the  lamp,  so 
that  it  might  throw  no  light  on  the  couch.  He 
then  proceeded  thus : 
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Ferdiccas,   you   will    remember    having    once 

foiuid  me  in  India,  at  the  tomb  of  Zamor.     I 

have  revealed  to  no  man  what  I  saw  there;  but 

I  Tvill  now  disclose  it  to  you.     The  circumstances 

rHich  led  me  thither  arc   of  little  importance. 

Suffice  it  that  I   presented  myself  at  the  iron 

gates,  and  that  they  opened  to  admit  me.      I 

proceeded  down  a  long  and  dark  flight  of  steps, 

then  through  a  passage,  then  down  other  steps, 

uid  had  at  last  advanced  to  an  immense  distance 

through  the  rock.     I  thought  for  a  moment  of 

^turning;  but  I  went  on,  and  travelled,  as  it 

*®«ined,  league  after  league.     At  length  I  reached 

**^    iron    grating,    which    with    some    difficulty 

^     pushed  open,   and   found  myself   in   a  large 

^*^amber.     On  the  opposite  wall  there  appeared 

^  leaftdnt  glimmer  of  light;  and  to  it  I  pro- 

^^ed.     I  touched  the  spot;  and  it  felt  like  the 

^^e  of  a  tent:  I  found  that  it   was   a  curtain 

^^^ering  an  apertiure;  I  pulled  it  aside;  and  a 

^oad  pale   light  burst   upon  me    through    the 

^ning,  which  also  gave  me  a  view  of  another, 

^^d  far  larger  chamber  than  that  in  which   I 

^tood. 

The  room  into  which  I  looked  was  a  vast 
gallery,  which  stretched  its  dreary  vista  almost 
V^yond  the  sight.  The  floor  was  of  black 
Garble,  and  the  sides  of  polished  porpyhry. 
^long  the  walls  thrones  were  ranged  at  equal 
Spaces,  to  an  interminable  distance.     Those  on 
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one  side  were  all  occupied,  except  tlie  nearest, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Zamob,  but  which  Ub 
late  penitence  and  imperfect  reparation  had  saved 
the  ancient  conqueror  from    occupying.      The 
throne  opposite  to  this, — the  first  in  the  vacant 
line, — was  inscribed,  AL£XAin>EB.     And  0  Pe^ 
diccas  I  could  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  one  of 
those  Athenian  poets,  whose  renown  will  be  as 
great  as  mine,  I  should  yet  be  unable  to  express 
the  tithe  of  that  horror  which  seized  me,  when  I 
looked  upon  the  tenants  of  those  other  throneSy 
and  saw  that  a  similar  one  was  destined  for  m& 
It  is  not  that  they  had  an  aged  or  barbaric  ap- 
pearance,— though  their  hairs   were   white,  and 
their  brows  haggard,  and  their  dresses  were  thos^ 
of  the  East  and  of  the  North:  but  their  fiaceB 
were  marked  with  a  still  desperation,  and  thei^ 
bodies  settled  in  a  calm  agony,  of  which  I  hft^ 
no  previous  conception.      I  have   often  look©^ 
upon  death:   but  no  pangs  from  the  sword,  c^^ 
from  the  torture,  ever  seemed  to  me  more  thi^3i 
a  slight  discomfoft,  compared  to  the  sufferln^gs 
of  those  mighty  and  glorious  warriors.      Th^^ 
sat    motionless    as   the  rocks  on  the  banks 
Phlegethon;   but  it  was  the  tranquillity  of 
endurance  which  feels  that  it  would  be  hopel< 
to   attempt   escape.      The   eyes  of    some  we** 
nearly  closed;  and  there  seemed  no  light  in  th©^ 
coimtenances,  but  a  dull  dead  glare  which  escape 
from  beneath  their  shadowing  eyelids.     Thei^ 
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as  one  hoary  head  and  swarthy  cheek,  with  a 
fldem  of  jewels,  and  the  I^yptian  beetle  on 
18  breast;  and  I  knew  the  presence  of  Sesostris. 
Lnd  there  was  ancient  Belus,  with  the  star  of 
be  Babylonian  wizards  on  his  brow,  leaning 
is  awful  head  upon  his  hand.  And  there  was 
be  warrior-deity  of  those  Scythians,  whom  in 
q;  boyhood  I  subdued,  clothed  in  wolf-skins. 
Nit  with  a  cuirass  on  his  breast,  and  a  crown 
^f  iron  around  his  scarred  forehead.  Hercules 
oo»  whom  we  have  dreamed  a  god,  leaned  upon 
U8  club  in  anguish,  which,  though  silent,  was 
H>re  horrible  than  the  j>angs  he  endured  from 
l>^To6e  of  Nessus;  and  a  greater  than  he,  or 
^  all  the  rest,  showed  the  writhen  features 
^  sunken  cheeks  of  long-sustained  suffering, 
^Qeath  those  emblems  of  mysterious  strength, 
Q  moonlike  horns  of  Ammon.  There  was  one 
■tit,  and  but  one,  in  whom  the  fiery  energy 
hig  nature  was  not  repressed  by  the  tremen- 
Ufl  fate  to  which  he  was  subjected, — the  Greek, 
ic  in  his  youth  was  victor  over  Asia,  the 
^test,  the  most  beautiful,  the  bravest,  the 
^  unhappy,  the  demigod  AchUles.  His  eyes 
ll  shone  like  stars,  amid  the  burning  halo 
herewith  his  head  was  of  old  encircled  by  Mi- 
rva,  and  which  still  beamed  around  him,  as  if 
mockery  of  those  white  lips  compressed  and 
:itated  with  a  paroxysm  of  affliction  too  mighty 
'en  for  the  slayer  of  Hector  to  master  it.    In 
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the  shield  which  leant  against  his  knees,  I  aaf 
not  the  images  of  the  harvest  and  the  daooe, 
but  the  reflection  of  the  hero's  immeasunible 
pain. 

The  feet  of  each  of  these  terrible  shadows  weie 
placed  upon  an  image  of  the  world;  and  before 
my  throne  I  saw  a  similar  attribute.  My  em- 
pire seemed  to  clasp  with  its  boundary  an  eno> 
mous  portion  of  the  earth;  but  its  limits  were 
faint  and  wavering;  and  methought  at  CTeiy 
instant  they  shrank  and  broke  asunder.  Above 
the  thrones  were  trophies;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
each  of  them^  that  grey,  stem  Destiny,  who,  from 
its  iron  cave  in  some  distant  planet,  sends  fortb 
the  silent  blasts  that  sway  the  universe,  hi 
fixed  some  emblem  of  mockery,  shame,  and  eviL 
The  mowing  ape,  the  crawling  worm,  the  foul- 
ness of  the  harpy,  the  envenomed  slime  of  the 
serpent,  showed  themselves  among  the  spoiK 
weapons,  crowns,  and  banners  of  royalty  and 
conquest.  And  over  all  this  a  ghastly  light  wtf 
shed  from  the  eyeless  sockets  of  skeleton  wardeiSi 
who  waited  upon  the  enthroned  victims. 

Can  you  wonder,  my  Mend^  that  I  fd*  • 
horror,  which  swords  and  flames  and  meniM^^ 
millions  could  not  inspire,  when  I  gazed  vfOi^ 
the  eternal  agonies  of  those  beings  so  dead  to  vi 
but  misery  ?  My  eyes  almost  failed  to  see,  aJ^ 
my  feet  to  stand,  when  I  turned  from  them  ^ 
mark  the  throne,  which  bore,  so  deeply  engrave^ 
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e  granite  pedestal^  tlie  name  of  Alexandeb. 
a  that  hour  my  nature  has  changed.  I  have 
lad  the  resolution  to  yield  up  my  conquests, 
disrobe  myself  of  my  greatness;  but  I  have 
ht  to  lose  the  memory  of  my  former  deeds 
future  doom  in  revelries  and  intoxications, 
ii  at  last  have  brought  me  death,  though 
have  never  bestowed  forgetfulness.  I  shall 
i  be  among  those  dreary  and  tormented 
lows  of  departed  power  and  dearly  bought 
mn.  Take  you  this  ring,  (and  he  gave 
the  emblematic  signet,)  and,  when  you  look 
n  it,  remember,  that  not  the  image  you  see 
d  it,  of  immortal  life  and  unbroken  happiness, 
dwell  with  the  remains  of  kings  and  con- 
dors, but  the  polluting  earth-worm  and  the 
;ing  scorpion. 

[is  voice  had  grown  hoarse  and  broken;  and 
Proceeded  slowly  and  feebly :  though  I  have 
d  to  profit  by  the  lesson,  thus  much  I  have 
taught  by  Zamor. 

e  never  spoke  again.  He  left  for  his  generals 
slavery  of  Greece  and  the  distraction  of  the 
d;  to  Perdiccas,  a  counsel  by  which  he  had 
profited  himself:  to  Abra,  a  desolate  exis- 
e  and  a  broken  heart.  And  so  did  he  perish 
abylon,  whose  boyhood  had  sped  so  blithely 
ig  the  hills  of  Macedonia. 
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(From  the  AtAmamm/or  1829.) 


"VriCON,  king  of  Lycia,  had  become  celeb 
in  all  Asia  Minor  for  his  skill  and  vale 
a  military  commander,  and  his  wisdom  and 
tice  as  a  ruler;  and  the  waters  of  the  Me 
ranean,  in  which  his  palace  was  reflected, 
daily  traversed  by  vessels  from  distant 
bringing  merchants,  suppliants,  sages,  and 
bassadors  to  the  throne  of  the  king.  H< 
passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  when  his  • 
died.  The  corpse  was  laid  on  a  bier  in  tb 
of  the  palace;  and  the  subjects  of  the 
assembled  to  honour  the  funeral.  Flowers 
thickly  strewn;  and  loud  cries  of  lamen 
burst  from  the  multitude,  mingled  wit 
groans  of  Nicon,  and  the  sobs  of  his  dai 
Cleone,  and  his  son  Fhineus.  At  the 
time,  in  the  pauses  of  the  shrieks  and  wa 
a  low  and  constant  song  was  heard  to  be 
mured,  which  sounded  like  a  mixture  of  t 
and  prophecies;  but  no  one  could  catch  tli 
port  of  the  words,  or  knew  the  languBj 
which  they  belonged.  All  were  silenl 
turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
from  which  the  song  seemed  to  proceed, 
tones   became  wilder  and  more  vehement 
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the  crowd  shrank  from  a  part  of  the  vast  room; 
and  trembling  fingers  were   pointed   to   a  dim 
recess  in  the  wall.      In  this  the  outline   of    a 
female  figure  was  faintly  visible.     It  began  to 
move;  and  the   singer  came  forward  with  slow 
steps,  which  gradually   quickened   as   her   song 
grew  swollen  and  hurried.     Her  face  was  almost 
covered  by  a  thick  veil  which  shaded  her  brow, 
and  by  a  mantle  raised  high  above  her  bosom* 
But  her  eyes  were  seen  to  glance  fiercely  round 
the  apartment,  and  at  the  king  and  his  children, 
and  sometimes  glared  with  a  look  of  triumph  at 
the    unmoving    and    covered    body.       Still    the 
Msenad  measure  and  the  frenzied  chaunt  went 
on.      AVhen  she  came  near  any  of  the  spectators, 
they   started   from  her   as   if   she   had  been  a 
panther  from  the  wilderness,  or  a  gliding  ser- 
pent.     She  had  nearly  gone  round   the  room, 
when  she  approached  the  bier.     She  took  from 
under  her  veil  a  chaplet  of  dark  leaves  which 
die  had  worn,  and  was  about  to  fling  it  among 
the  garlands  heaped  upon  the  pall,  when  Nicon 
rushed  to  her  and  seized  her  arm.      She  fixed 
her  eyes  on  him  for  an  instant,  and  shook  off 
Ids  grasp;  and,  wliile  he  sank  upon  a  seat,  she 
threw  down  the  gloomy  wreath,  and  for  several 
moments  sang  at  the  fiercest  pitch  of  her  deep 
voice.      Her  long  dark  hair  fell  almost  to  her 
feet;  and  she  whirled  round  in  a  frightful  ecstasy, 
which  seemed  impelled  by  a  stronger  and  more 
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terrible  spirit  than  thiit  of  our  earthly  natuie- 
Thus  she  rushed  thruugh  the  throng,  which  scat- 
tered like  lenves  before  the  north-wind;  aou 
in  another  inBtnnt  Bhe  was  gone.  Before  she 
disappeared,  every  garland  but  her  own  had 
withered;  and,  when  they  r^Bed  the  pall,  tbe 
beautiful  corpse  had  shrunk  and  faded  into  a 
sallow  mummy. 

Months  passed  away;  and  on  the  bridal  day 
of  Cleonc,  a  tall  and  dark-eyed  woman  ap* 
proached  the  palace,  eittiog  iu  a  sculptured  nnd 
gilded  car,  drawn  by  sable  steeds,  nobler  than 
any  iu  Lycia.  She  gave  magnificent  gif^  to 
the  bride;  and  the  king  received  as  a  princess 
the  visitor  who  brought  so  many  evidences  o* 
her  power  and  rank.  It  was  observed  however 
that  he  eometimes  trembled  under  her  look ;  and 
his  attendants  whispered,  that  the  proud  aau 
fearless  ^icou  had  never  before  been  seen  to 
quail  in  any  human  presence,  except  that  of  tb^ 
stranger  who  had  appeared  at  the  funeral  of  l»i* 
wife.  That  evening,  iu  the  midst  of  the  rejoi*^' 
ing,  Cleone  died.  The  kingdom  was  filled  wit** 
lamentations.  But  ere  many  weeks  it  was  caller^ 
on  to  make  merry  at  the  marriage  of  its  aov^^* 
reign  with  Mycale.  She  was  of  a  stately  beau^^' 
which  few  men  loved  to  look  upon ;  and  she  w^a-* 
conspicuous  for  the  haughtiness  of  her  ur,  u*^ 
the  boldness  with  which  she  guided  her  bUc* 
coursers  among   the   mountains,   and  along  ^^ 
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ai^n  of  the  sea.  A  thousand  rumours  were 
:tered;  and  it  was  said  that  in  a  night  of  tem- 
^t  she  had  been  seen  on  the   highest   tower 

the  palace^  her  dark  hair  streaming  round  her 
d  the  lightning  innocently  flashing  on  her, 
ow.  Her  song,  it  was  reported,  had  been 
ard  in  the  pauses  of  the  gale;  dark  or  fiery 
apes  had  echoed  it  from  the  clouds;  and  she 
d  saluted  them  with  uplifted  hands.  How- 
er  this  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
ikt  she  collected  round  her  a  troop  of  bold 
tainers,  and  that  their  captain,  a  beautiful 
•rl)arian  from  the  mountains,  who  had  been 
e  leader  of  a  predatory  band,  the  terror  of 
•sia,  and  through  her  influence  had  been  par- 
^ned  by  Nicon,  was  now  said  to  be  her  pa- 
naour. 

-At  a  great  religious  festival,  the  king,  in  the 
^sence  of  all  the  people,   suddenly  flung  off* 
«  diadem,  overthrew  the  altar,  and  by  his  ges- 
^*^  and  speech  was  evidently  a  fierce  maniac. 
<^eus  was  still  a  boy;   and  Mycale  obtained 
^^  supreme   power.     She  confined  her  stepson 
^  « small  apartment,  looking  out  on  an  enclosed 
^*den,  and  never  let  him  be  seen  by  those  whom 
^  would  be  called  upon  to  govern.      But  the 
^nzy   of    Nicon   was  ostentatiously   displayed; 
^d  the  horror  of  his  subjects  was   frequently 
Rented  by  the  exhibition  of  the  strangest  and 
^t  lawless  insanity. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Pliineus    lived   a  melancholy  prisoner.     Hib 
mind   was   filled   with  reflections    on    his  dead 
niutlier  and  his  maniac  father.      But  above  all 
he  thought  of  his  lovely  and  beloved  sister,  who 
had  perished  so  suddenly  and  fearfully.    As  be 
sat    in   his   solitary   chamber,  or   cultivated  the 
flowers   of  his   narrow  garden,  and  fed  himself 
with  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  which  was  hidden 
from   his   eyes,    the   constant   attendant  on  hi^ 
hopeless   plans   and  miserable   recollections  was 
the   image   of    Cleone.      He  brooded  over  her 
memory,  till  at  last  it  became  so  vivid  that  be 
must  needs  give  it  an  outward  expression.     B^ 
endeavoured   to   paint   a  portrait   of   his  sbter* 
Many   days   were   employed   in  labouring,  etbr 
ciiig,  and  again  delineating,  while  the  lines  an^ 
colours   maddened  him   by  their  feebleness  and 
ini^ufHcieucy ;   and   many   nights   he   lay   awake^ 
cherisliing  his  recollection  of  the  beautiful  mai'^ 
den,  and  comparing  it  in  thought  with  the  fainl^ 
ineffectual  form,  which  alone  he  had  been  able 
to  create.     The  longing  to  accomplish  his  pup^ 
pose   became   the   master   passion   of    his  mind. 
In  the  shai)es  of  trees  and  clouds  his  eyes  traced 
out  only  the  lines  which  bore  some  relation  to 
those  he  wished  to  express  in  his  picture.     The 
colours   of    the   world,  the   rays   of   light    had 
scarcely   any   interest   for  him  save  that  which 
they    derived    from    their    resemblance    to    the 
hues   of  his  pencil.     But  still  every  effort  was 
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Bed;  and  the  thousand  imperfect  shapes  which 
successiyclj  evoked,  fi(eemed  all  alike  to  exist 

no  other  end  than  to  mock  and  torment 
1.  The  disgust  at  the  imperfection  of  each 
empt  added  eagerness  to  the  labour  with 
ich  he  destroyed  it,  and  sought  to  substi- 
e  another.  In  the  course  of  the  many 
Qths  which  were  occupied  in  this  work,  he 
s  tempted    innumerable    times    to    give    it 

in  despair.  But  the  haunting  image  of 
^e  returned  to  him  amid  his  relaxations 
I  his  dreams,  with  so  bright  and  living  an 
ect  of  reality,  that  he  started  from  his  idle 
od,  or  rushed  from  his  couch  at  midnight, 
I  again  with  tremulous  and  burning  fingers 
w  an  outline,  which  his  heart  told  him  would 
ve  as  inadequate  as  all  its  predecessors.  He 
d  to  represent  the  maiden  in  her  bridal 
88,  with  jewels  sparkling  on  her  neck,  and  a 
land  of  white   violets  around  her  hair;  but 

eyes  so  full  of  love  and  gentleness,  the 
bed  cheek,  the  form  bending  with  emotion, 

a  lily  bowed  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
ity, — how  weak  and  rude,  compared  with 
memory  of  these,  was  all  that  he  could  ever 
tray! 

le  conmionly  laboured  in  a  room,  the  door  of 
ch  was  left  open,  and  showed  the  corridor 
lout,  and  beyond  it  the  tranquil  and  flowery 
len.     When  his  exhausted  heart  and  failing 
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hand  would  no  longer  sustain  the  lal 
posed  upon  them,  and  his  eyes  were 
that  chaos  of  colour  from  which  he 
toiling  to  educe  what  for  him  was  a 
he  looked  from  the  tablet  and  the  wal 
was  weary  of  beholding,  to  the  dear 
heaven,  and  the  little  realm  of  silent 
was  filled  with  his  bushes  and  blc 
peopled  only  by  the  wren  and  the 
To  this  prospect  his  eyes  were  tu 
an  attempt  at  painting  so  unsuccess 
at  last  burst  into  tears.  The  evenin] 
along  the  sky,  and  steeped  the  eartl 
twilight ;  and  the  stars  were  glitteru 
above  the  cypresses,  poplars,  and 
which  hid  the  garden  walL  Amid  th 
lations  it  appeared  to  him  that  a  p 
became  suddenly  darker  and  more  c 
moulded  itself  into  shape  and  colour 
neus  beheld  his  sister.  The  form 
Cleone,  growing  like  a  fair  plant 
heavens,  and  surrounded  by  the  radi 
quiet  stars.  She  seemed  to  be  in 
their  splendour;  the  last  light  of  suo 
her  cheek;  and  her  aerial  locks  wer 
rounded  by  the  wreath  of  pearly  vi( 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him ;  and  grs 
seemed  to  detach  herself  from  the 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  earth, 
in  the  middle  air;  and  he  thought  he 
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were  faintly  stirred  by  the  breeze  which  he 
heard  cooing  among  the  trees  beneath  her.  When 
he  would  have  called  to  her,  she  seemed  to  shrink 
hack  towards  the  sky,  and  to  diminish  from  his 
view.  But  when  he  gazed  at  her  with  serene 
tnd  motionless  delight,  she  grew  forth  again  into 
definite,  though  stiU  visionary,  beauty,  till  he 
almost  believed  that  her  feet,  white  and  filmy  as 
wandering  gossamer,  touched  the  tojnnost  foliage 
of  the  dark  trees  in  his  garden. 

He  looked  for  many  minutes ;  and  he  persuaded 

tanself  that  the  eyes  of  Cleone  glanced  for  an 

Dtetant  from  his  face  to  the  tablet  from  which 

he  had  just  effaced  her  portrait.     He  seized  his 

P^cil,  and  renewed  his  labour,  with  all  the  ear- 

'^CBtness  of  the  enchanter  in  framing  the  talisman, 

which  is  to  give  him   immortal   youth,  wealth 

'^out  end,  and  power  without  limits.     Every 

^ment  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven;  and  still 

Cleone  was  before  him.      His  work  brightened 

^eath  his  hand;  and  the  lamp  which  burned 

**^e  him,  seemed  to  emit  a  clearer  and  more 

8®^  light  than  ever  before.     He  had  wrought 

^'  a  considerable  time,  when  the  moon   rose: 

*^  Its  light  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  the  figure 

^^Ived  into  air.     That  night,  the  first  for  many 

/^tha,  Phineus  slept  calmly  and  happily;  and 

^e  morning  he  awoke  refreshed.    His  painting 

*^ared  to  him  more  faithful,  brilliant,  and  ex- 

"^^^ive,  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  making  it. 
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He  refrained  from  using  his  pencil,  for  fear 
touch  might  injure  the  magic  woof  he  had  aliea/ 
woven,  and  in  a  fearful,  passionate  hope  that  t 
vision  might  be  renewed.     All  day  he  passed 
his  garden:   his  flowers  had  never  appeared 
him  so  exquisite,  nor  the  sound  of  the  wavee 
pregnant  with  mudc.     He  looked  long  at 
region   of  the  sky  in  which  his  sister  had 
peared  to  him;  but  nothing  was  visible  exc 
the  bright  blue  depths  filled  with  sunshine,  i 
versed  by  silken   fragments   of   thin  cloud, 
skimmed  by  glancing  birds.     He  placed  his  pa 
ing  in  the  corridor ;  and  a  thousand  times,  w 
he  lay  upon  the  grass,  and  imbibed  the  tn 
parent  noontide,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
tablet  which  bore  so  precious  and  potent  a  rec 
of  the  vision  of  the  previous  evening.    Ab 
day  closed  in,  his  thoughts  became  m(Hre 
more  anxious ;  and,  when  at  last  the  sim  had 
no  racer  at  the  games  ever  stood  prepared  to  i 
with  a  look  of  keener  expectation,  or  with 
blood  coursing  more  wildly  through  his  li 
and  eddying  more  hotly  at  his  heart.     Agwi 
the  same  spot  of  heaven,  and  encircled  by 
same   constellations,   Cleone   was  visible, 
moon  rose  later  than  before  ;   and  till  its 
appeared  Phineus  toiled  delightedly  at  the 
ture.    The  third  night  she  appeared  again ; 
when  the  dimness  of  the  air  began  to  brighte 
the  moonshine,  he  thought  that  her  face  { 
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Bad,  and  that,  by  a  alight  gesture  of  the  hand 
and  head,  she  indicated  that  she  would  appear 
no  more.  With  a  sigh  he  dropped  his  pencil,  as 
she  melted  into  the  heavens ;  and  for  some  mo- 
ments he  forgot  that  the  picture  was  now  com^ 
pleted,  and  that  it  displayed  his  sister  even  more 
perfectly  and  intensely  beautiful  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her  when  on  earth. 

The  celestial  figure  had    not   vanished  long, 
when  a  storm  arose,  and  the  moon  was  hidden 
Ui  darkness.     He  turned  from  the  agony  of  the 
dements  without,  and  gazed  upon  that  adored 
unage,  which  had  power  to  withdraw  his  heart 
fi^  everything  but  the  contemplation  of  its  own 
lorelinefls,  and  the  innumerable  happy  remem- 
l^nmces  connected  with  it.     But  his  attention 
^  the  outward  world  was  soon  excited ;   for  it 
"^^loed  to  him  that,  in  a  brief  pause  of  the  tem- 
pest, he   heard   the  well-remembered  voice  of 
Mycale  chanting  her  wild  incantations.     With 
•  shudder  he  crept  to  the  corridor,  and  looked 
''^to  the  garden ;  and  he  beheld  the  queen,  sur- 
'^^ded  by  those  cypresses   and  cedars  which 
Were  less  black  than  the  atmosphere,  trimnphing 
^  ^  frenzied  dance  beneath  the  drowning  rain, 
^^  her  black  hair,  writhing  features,  and  fierce 
^®®^es,  illumined  at  intervals  by  the  glare  of 
*%htiung.      Sometimes  her  song  went  forth   in 
**^''^«toJ8,  accompanying  the  loudest  fury  of  the 
'^^^Iwind;    and  she  stretched   her  hands,   and 
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bored  ber  thit>blniig  boBom  to  the  blasts  and  the 
£m  torrent  of  wmters.     Anon  she  stooped  like 
lonie  agOe  beast  of  pver,  mnd  plncked  from  the 
drenched  sod  vmrioos  {dmnts  of  necromantic  virtue; 
and  again  she  started  into  a  whirling  dance,  and 
mnttered  threats  in  which   Phineus  thought  be 
could  distinguish  his  own  name,  and  shook  her 
uplifted  hand  as  if  against  him. 

He  shmnk  away  in  honor;   and  through  all 
the  night  the  sounds  of  the  t^npest  bore  to  his 
ears  the  accents  of  the  terrible  enchantress.    Hi» 
terror  ended  in  stupefaction ;  and,  when  he  ^aor- 
closed  his  eyes,   wild    yells  were    still   ringinS 
around  him.      But  after  a  moment^s  pause  h& 
discovered  that  these  were  the  expressions  of  bi^ 
father^s  insanity,   and  not  of  the  vengeance  o^ 
Mycale.     The  king  approached  his  chamber ;  aO^ 
he  heard  his  own  name  mingled  with  the  car0^^ 
and  ejaculations  which  broke  from  the  lips  of  0^^ 
madman.     In  another  instant  the  door  was  bof^ 
open ;  and  Xicon  hurried  into  the  chamber  wi^-" 
a  dagger  in  his  hand;   his  limbs  were  droppl^^ 
blood  from  wounds  he  had  himself  inflicted 
was  rushing  to  the  couch  on  which  his  son 
sunk,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  picture  ^^' 
Cleone.     The  lamp  was  still  burning  beside     ^^ 
in  the  darkness.     The  maniac  knew  the  form  ^ 
his  daughter, — and  the  dagger  fell  from  his  gra9p 
He  looked  intently  on  the  lovely  and  innocent 
maiden ;  and,  when  his  son  approached  him,  1>^ 
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fallen  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  had 
clasped  his  forehead  with  his  hands.  His  senses 
returned  to  him ;  and  ere  long  the  boy  whom  he 
had  come  to  murder,  was  pressed  by  his  embrace, 
wd  their  tears  were  mingled.  Mycale  now  en- 
tered the  room,  followed  by  her  guards,  and  the 
>e8utifiil  savage  warrior,  her  minion,  and  their 
Jommander.  The  first  objects  that  met  her 
yea,  were  the  picture  of  Cleone,  and  the  father 
^  son  supporting  each  other  beside  it.  The 
uuige  that  came  over  her  form  and  features, 
•ndered  her  a  loathsome  and  horrible  realization 
'  all  that  we  think  of  as  most  depraved ;  and 
lien  she  commanded  her  followers  to  seize  Nicon 
id  Phineus,  her  lover  flung  away  his  sword,  and 
<1  from  the  palace  to  his  native  mountains; 
^iie  the  guards  pointed  through  the  open  door- 
^J  to  the  sky,  where  they  exclaimed  that,  amid 
^  skirts  of  the  receding  tempest,  the  original  of 
^  heavenly  form  in  the  picture  looked  at  them 
th  a  sad  and  awful  aspect,  which  plucked  the 
^J^ns  from  their  grasp.  None  of  them  how- 
^r  had  courage  to  arrest  Mycale,  who  with  a 
«er  of  defiance  walked  through  their  array,  and 
B6  no  more  seen. 

The  picture  of  Cleone  was  dedicated  to  Neme- 
i>  and  remained  for  many  ages  in  the  temple  of 
e  avenging  Deity. 
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^IVlien  Melita  had  reached  her  fifteenth  year^ 
tt  time  came  round  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games.  She  heard  from  her  father 
ome  short  and  broken  accoimts  of  the  splendid 
CBtiTalfl,  at  which  he  had  frequently  been  pre- 
KDt;  and  she  was  lost  in  bewildering  excitement, 
vUle  8he  fSancied  a  succession  of  pageants  led  by 
^orioQs  beings  of  whose  forms  she  was  utterly 
porant  But  above  all  she  was  possessed  by 
Bie  lesemblance,  which  she  had  wrought  in  her 
BBigbation,  of  the  deity  to  whose  honour  these 
Bttt  and  contests  had  been  instituted. 

h  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games, 
■e  afanost  unconsciously  expressed,  in  her  father's 
P'^nce,  her  earnest  longing  to  behold  the  bodily 
^'Mence  of  the  great  Jupiter.  The  old  man 
**ted  out  of  his  usual  tranquillity  of  manner, 
^  8aid  to  her,  "  Unhappy,  my  daughter,  is  the 
^'tal  to  whom  such  a  vision  shows  itself:  he 
^  lias  conversed  with  a  god,  is  for  ever  unfitted 
'^ad  the  life  of  earthly  men.  To  eyes  Vhich 
S  for  the  sight  of  superior  natures,  their  desire 
Himetimes  granted;  but  that  for  which  they 
^^ed  is  always  fruitful  of  horror  and  destruc- 
^  I  could  tell  you  a  prediction  which  your 
^^er  heard  from  the  oracle;  but ....''  He 
^  no  more;  for  the  time  had  approached  at 
^<^h  the  solemnities  were  to  begin;  and  he 
^tily  left  the  house. 
^Ihis  conversation  did  not  diminish   the  un- 
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easy  mystery  which  filled  the  mind  of  Melita- 
AU  day   she  brooded  over  the  thoughts  which 
had    occupied    her;    and,   when  her  father  re— 
turned  in   the  evening,  she  was  restless,  eager^ 
and  confused.     The  dusk  had  come  before  hi^ 
entry;  and  he  had  scarcely  been  able  to  speal^ 
to  her,  when  a  slight  knock  was  heard,  followe(L^ 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  by  a  faint  groan.    Tb^^ 
old  man  turned  the  door  on  its  sleepy  hinge^:^ 
and  found  a  young  man  lying  on  the  earth,  whc:=> 
was   evidently   broken   down   by   some  malady^  — 
He  lifted  up  the  youth,  and  carried  him  into  th^B 
house.    The  stranger  was  clothed  in  a  remarkable 
dress,    and    appeared    not    more  than   eighteeo-' 
He  was  revived  by  the  care  of  Melita  and  b^^ 
father,  but  still  continued  feeble  and  suffering* 
They  learned  from  his  low  and  interrupted  word**» 
that  he  had  come  from  one  of  the  farthest  Qt^^ 
cian  islands,  with  the  design  of  contending  at  ^^ 
games  for  the  prize  of  poetry.     But  he  seeix^^ 
almost  delirious:  and  he  told  no  connected  tH^^* 
He  renudned  for  several  hours  pained  in  body  ^^" 
wandering  in   mind.      Among  other   hints  0^^ 
ravings,  he  spoke  some  scattered  phrases  as      ^^ 
the  magnificence  and  interest   of  the   festivi*?* 
which  he  had  seen  on  that  day  for  the  first  tir^^^ 
He  was  then  seized  by  the  recollection  of  ^:>"® 
ode  which  he  had  intended  to  recite  on  one       ^ 
the   subsequent  days.      The   stanzas,   which      ^® 
murmured  at  intervals,  were  full  of  fervour,      ^^ 
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ligious  awe,  and  splendid  images,  and  belonged 
a  lyrical  description  of  the  intercourse  of 
ipiter  with  mortal  maidens.  Some  of  the  frag- 
'Hts  were  so  passionate  and  impressive,  and 
elita  listened  with  an  interest  so  full  of  wonder 
1  rapt  excitement,  that  her  father  commanded 
'  to  retire,  and  leave  the  patient  under  his 
e, 

^he  lay  awake  for  several  hours,  and  at  last 
asleep,  with  a  brain  and  bosom  possessed  by 
iiultuous  and  gorgeous  visions.  Early  in  the 
ruing  her  father  announced  to  her  that  the 
ith  had  in  the  night  become  much  calmer, 
i  that  he  had  left  him  to  obtain  some  short 
oae.  When  she  had  arisen,  the  boy  was  no 
ger  to  be  found;  but  he  had  left  his  rich  and 
Workable  dress  behind  him,  and  had  only  taken 
fty  an  old  mantle,  which  had  been  thrown 
it  him  by  his  host,  while  he  lay  on  the  couch, 
ir  father  added  that  he  was  now  about  to  join 
'  crowd  at  the  games,  and  that  he  should  not 
ium  till  late  in  the  evening.  She  placed  her- 
f  in  the  room  in  which  the  youth  had  lain,  and 
ployed  herself  in  putting  together  all  she  could 
lember  of  his  strange  and  imperfect  phrases, 
1  in  connecting  them  with  the  wishes  and 
tastic  images  which  had  filled  her  mind  before, 
ar  to  her  lay  the  garments  which  he  had  worn, 
lita  fixed  her  eyes  on  them;  and  she  felt 
if  some  unseen   enchantment  prevented  her 
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from  looking  away,  even  for  a  moment 
day  closed  in,  the  evening  wind  a 
brought  to  her  ears  the  distant  applau 
Ghrecian  people  gathered  at  their  chief  i 
She  gazed  and  mused,  and,  after  a  s 
fear,  shame,  curiosity,  and  vague  w 
could  no  longer  resist  the  temptation, 
tily  put  on  the  dress  of  the  poet,  an 
house. 

Her  impetuous  and  winged  feet  bor 
knew  not  whither.     In   a  short  time 
moved  a  considerable  distance,  when  i 
a    procession    of    worshippers,   headec 
priests,   and  accompanied  by   many   a 
She  joined  their  ranks,  and  was  surprL 
that  the  youths  in  the  service  of  the 
clothed  exactly  as  she  was,  so   that 
pass  without  notice.     The  train  advan 
sacred  grove   which  surrounded   the 
temple;  and  here  she  beheld,  with  d< 
astonishment,  the  long  files  of  statues, 
hibited  the  conquerors  at  the  games, 
emblems    of   the    exercises  in  which 
triumphed.      The  evening  light  flowc 
fully  through  the  interstices  of  the  da 
and  fell  with  a  soft  illumination  on  tl 
white   heroic  figures.      The   throng  n 
and,  while  the  greater  number  placed  1 
before  the  lofty  and    shadowy   portic 
temple,  a  few  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
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f  ant  boys  entered  the  building.  Among  these 
^~  Melita  Tentured  to  glide;  and,  from  the  instant 
==  which  gave  her  a  glimpse  of  the  god,  she  was 
^       msemible  to  all  else. 

She  sank  on  the  marble  pavement  in  the  shade 

of  the  gigantic  deity,  and  watched  his  form  as 

I        intently  as  the  astrologer  watches  the   star  on 

I        which  his  destiny  depends.      The  twilight  was 

^        i^ken  by   the  thin  flames  of   a    few    distant 

losers;    and    it    seemed  to  her  that  she  dis- 

^^ed  the  Umbs  and    features    of   the    statue 

'^^her  by  some  radiance  of  their  own  than  by 

*^y  outward  beam.     The  calm  and  mighty  face 

^^  more  beautiful  than  all  she  had  imagined. 

'''**e  brow  was  girded  with  olive,  and  appeared 

*    bright    throne   for  heavenly   supremacy;   the 

^p  eyes  were  filled  with  a  solemn  and  a  lovely 

*P*rit;    and  she  felt  that  she  should  rejoice  to 

*'^the  away  her  soul  upon  that  mouth,  so  awful 

^^    yet  so  sweet.      The  gleam  of  dusky  gold 

^     'the  garments    in   which    Jupiter  was   clad, 

^^^^  the  semblance  of  a  faint  and  floating  glory; 

..^^    all  that  was  in  the  temple  of  distinguishable 

l*^*^'^  gathered  on  the  celestial  countenance,  and 

I^t;  it,  even  when  night  had  almost  closed  with- 

^»  a  visible  revelation  of  the  greatest  god. 

^?he  girl  was  startled  amid  her  adoration  by 

"Voice   appearing  to    come    from    beyond    the 

^^^ico,   and  singing  the   words   of   the  hymn, 

^^tches  of  which  had  been  uttered  by  the  poet 
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in  her  father's  house  the  day  before.  She  thought, 
but  could  not  be  sure,  that  she  recognised  the 
same  tones  pronouncing  the  enthusiastic  poetry 
of  the  ode  which  she  had  heard  under  such  dif- 
ferent circumstances;  and  they  blended  strangely 
with  her  own  fearful  ecstasy  at  the  presence  of 
the  king  of  heaven.  When  this  ode  had  been 
sung  by  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  a  single  strophe 
of  a  different  stvle  and  manner  was  vociferated 
in  thundering  music  by  the  whole  company  of 
priests  and  novices.  Scared  by  this  overpower- 
ing sound,  ^lelita  shrank  among  the  officiating 
train,  and  looked  at  the  crowd  of  worshippers 
collected  before  the  temple.  She  thought  she 
recognised  her  father.  Trembling  and  uncertain, 
she  glided  away;  and,  when  she  had  gained  the 
solitary  wood,  ran  with  all  her  speed  through 
thickets  of  trees  and  groups  of  glinunering 
statues,  which  she  feared  were  living  pursuers; 
till,  wearied  and  agitated,  she  reached  her  humble 
home.  Ilcr  father  speedily  returned;  but  she  had 
already  changed  her  dress;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  saluted  him  she  retired  to  her  chamber. 

Wlien  she  had  thrown  herself  on  her  couch, 
she  began  to  meditate  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  hours.  The  hint  of  the  oracular  predic- 
tion,— the  poet,  with  earnest  tones,  faint  indeed 
and  broken,  but  of  exquisite  sweetness, — ^the  dis- 
tant sounds  of  the  multitude  congregated  around 
the  stadium, — the  long  procession  of  priests  and 
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- 1  wofehippers,  with  the  garlands  and  the  inceiue, — 
' «  the  green  twilight  of  the  consecrated  grove,  and 
^ !  the  viiite  gleam  of  those  unmoving  marble  cham- 
-f  pons ;— «11  these  were  present  to  her  mind ;  but 
.|  wxAj  the  muimnring  etillness  of  the  vast  temple, 
/  with  the  wavering  flashes  from  the  tripods,  cut- 
i  ting  the  evening  gloom,  and,  over  all,  the  form, 
i  whose  ivory  limbs  were  wrapt  in  a  golden 
5  ahfldow,  the  noblest  exhibition  of  deified  huma- 
i  nity,  the  king,  the  god,  the  beautiful,  the  one 
J  DMBter  of  her  soul,  Jupiter,  the  wonder  of  Greece, 
-t  '™  gloiy  of  the  earth,  filled,  overawed,  agitated, 
t        "^  attracted  her. 

._l        ■   He  deep  dark  night  was  around  her;  and  she 

J        W  renuuned  for  an  hour  absorbed  in  these  coa- 

^        t«np]ations,  when  suddenly  a  bright  blaze  started 

I       •!  once  from  the  wall,  the  floor,  and  ceiling  of 

the  chamber,  and  covered  them  as  if  with  a  fiery 

drapery.     It  gave  out  no  heat,  but  flamed  with  a 

steaAj  and   topaz-like  lustre.      McUta  gazed   in 

astonishment  at  the  wondrous  light,  which  did 

not  however  scare  her  with  any  resemblance  of 

an  earthly  conflagration.     It  burned  for  a  few 

seconds ;  and,  when  she  had  in  some  degree  over- 

'  come  her  first  alann  by  perceiving  the  innocence 

of  the  lights,   innumerable  snakes  of  the  most 

various  colours  appeared  to  move  and  float  along 

the  walls,  and  to  play  in  the  lucid  blaze.     Green 

and  white,  black  and  crimson,  blue,  purple,  and 

orange,  starred  with  jewels,  and  streaked  like  the 
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tulip,  they  wove  together,  in  that  liquid  iliumi- 
nation,  a  thousand  knots  and  momentary  devices. 
Arching  themselves  like  the  rainbow,  or  in  ranks 
like  some  gorgeous  oriental  cavalry,  they  moved 
from  the  sides  of  the  chamber  to  the  ceiling,  or 
twined  around  the  simple  furniture. 

The  serpents  appeared  to  melt  and  mingle  into 
each  other,  and  were  swallowed  by  the  general 
splendour ;    and  the  burning  boundaries  of  the 
room  widened  and  receded,  till   they  resembled 
the  atmosphere  of  an  evening  sky,  filled  with  the 
richest  and  most  sparkling  clouds.     Amid  these) 
as  if  disclosed  from  the  burning  disk  of  the  su^ 
a  large  bird,  of  as  brilliant  plumage  as  the  fabled 
PhoBuix,   flew   forward,   and  passed  before  ^^' 
But  soon  it  appeared  to  change  its  shape  ^^ 
lose  its  glory,  and  became  a  gigantic  owl  '^^ 
round  bright  eyes.     The  evening  prospect  d^^ 
ened  into  night :  the  white  crescent  of  the  rO^^ 
stood  over  the  shaded  hills;   and  the  grey  ^^. 
perched  on  a  rock  which  overhung  the  sea.     ^^ 
new  moon  in  that  world  of  witchery  appeared 
rise  at  nightfall,  and  for  a  moment  she  watchecl 
silent  ascent.     A  faint  musical  sound  caused   ^ 
to  look  away :  on  the  rock  where  she  had  ^^ 
the  owl  alight,  the  young  poet  was  now  leani^ 
The  sea  glimmered  at  his  feet;  one  arm  re^'^ 
on  a  projection  of  the  crag;  and  his  eyes  vr 
turned  as  her's  had  been  to  the  diamond  cu 
that  adorned  the  darkness  of  the  sky.     She 
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-led  that  in  his  countenance  ahe  discovered  a 
"esemblance  to  the  pale  and  majestic  loveliness 
>f  that  statue  of  Jupiter,  which  to  her  was  far 
(Xore  than  a  statue.  Clouds  came  over  the 
eavens  and  obscured  the  view.  The  youth  was 
o  longer  visible;  but  a  dull  twilight  covered 
lie  foreground;  and  through  this  two  small  red 
tars  were  burning.  She  looked  at  them  in- 
mtlj,  and  shuddered  at  discerning  the  form  of 
gigantic  lion>  couched,  as  it  seemed,  at  a  little 
iatance  from  her,  and  watching  her  with  the 
lowing  eyes  which  had  first  drawn  her  atten- 
lon.  He  seemed  to  grow  nearer  and  nearer 
y  her ;  and  the  whole  picture  had  soon  disap- 
•eared,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shaggy  monster 
nd  the  dim  and  narrow  room.  The  lion  rose, 
nd  with  a  light  bound  laid  himself  on  the 
«d  before  her  feet.  The  enormous  shape  be- 
ame  less  terrible,  when  she  was  within  its 
«ach ;  and  while  her  foot  appeared  to  touch  its 
lank,  and  its  mane  lay  spread  on  part  of  the 
nantle,  which  in  her  terror  she  had  let  fall  from 
ixound  her,  she  thought  that  it  was  no  more 
than  an  enormous  and  threatening  shadow. 

When  the  chaotic  dinmess  of  the  chamber  was 
dispersing  into  the  clear  transparency  of  a  sum- 
mer night,  Melita  remembered  the  tales  she  had 
heard  of  Proteus  and  his  wonders ;  and  the  be- 
wilderment of  her  mind  had  little  of  terror  or 
suffering.      The  desert-shape  which  shared  her 
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couch,   rolled   away   amid   the  mist  which  P^ 
vanished    from    the    room.      Its   fiery  eye-b^"* 
seemed  gradually  to  recede,  till  they  were  1^ 
among  the  throng  of  stars  that  twinkled  in  t*^® 
cloudless  firmament.     Wild  troops  of  birds  aX^** 
insects  fluttered  around  her ;   and  trains  of  chi^' 
dren,  whose   whispers  were   like    distant    tin^^' 
lings,  moved  hither  and  thither  bearing  bask^''^ 
of  flowers.  A  pink  light  gradually  spread  throu^^ 
the  air ;   and  one  of  the  children  detached  itse  --^ 
from  the  playful  ring  of  its  companions,  and  a] 
proached  her.     In  that  carnation  splendour  ev< 
thing  was  hidden  but  the  gentle,  smiling  bo] 
who  seemed  to  walk  on  the  charmed  wind.     HL^  -^ 
delighted  eyes  were  fixed  laughingly  on  her ;  anc^  ^^ 
in  another  instant  she  had  stretched  her  haatdsJ^^'^^ 
and    he  was  pressed   to  her  uncovered  bosom. -^^^^^^ 
She  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow ;  and  he  nestle<fc^^^^*^^ 
in  her  arms,  while  she  gazed  with  eager  pleasurc^"*^ 
on  the  sunny  locks  that  clustered  round  the  brow^^^  * 
of  the  infant,  and  strained  to  her  side  his  round  ^^ 
and  rosy  limbs. 

But  her  countenance  assumed  a  deeper  mean-  — ^^^ 
ing,   and   she  trembled   with  emotion,  when  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  lines  of  that  baby  love- 


liness became  stronger  and  more  expressive,  that      '^^ 
the  eye  darkened  and  spoke  earnestly  to  her's, 
and  that  the  lips  were  pressed  with  more  than 
childish  passion  on  her  quivering  mouth;  when 
she  thought  that  in  this  young  visitant  she  could 
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^^gniae  at  every  moment  a  nearer  likeness  to 
lie  island  poet.  But  soon  this  resemblance  also 
^ped  from  her.  The  forehead  became  more 
^vely,  the  features  nobler  and  more  radiant ;  the 
)leam,  as  of  a  golden  cloak  thrown  off^  was  spread 
^der  his  finely  proportioned  limbs ;  and  now  for 
'^e  first  time  she  perceived,  among  the  dark 
*X)wn  hair,  the  slender  olive-wreath,  and  in  all 
^6  form  and  look,  the  well  remembered  presence 
^the  Olympic  god. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  the  father  of 
[elita  was  leaving  his  house,  he  informed  his 
lughter  that  the  young  stranger  whom  they 
id  aided,  was  on  that  day  to  be  crowned  as 
e  successful  poet.  Scarcely  had  he  departed, 
ben,  seized  with  an  impetuous  frenzy,  she 
i^ed  away  to  the  place  where  the  festival 
as  held.  The  poet  had  not  appeared ;  and  the 
ize  was  given  to  the  second  of  the  competitors, 
ut  it  was  a  deadly  crime  in  any  woman  to  ap- 
roach  the  spot;  and  Melita,  before  the  eyes  of 
1  the  people,  and  of  her  white-haired  father,  was 
recipitated  from  a  rock  into  the  river  Alpheus ; 
ich  being  the  punishment  appointed  from  of  old 
>r  her  offence. 

"  Heavily,  O  my  daughter  I"  said  the  aged  man, 
have  the  maxims  of  the  wise,  and  the  prediction 
r  the  oracle  been  fulfilled  in  thee  !'* 
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From  the  Athenontm  fm- 1829. 


T^HE  decay  and  corruption  of  Athens  were 
more  beautiful  and  impressive  than  ever 
was  the  decline  of  any  other  state.  When,  in- 
stead of  severe  religion  and  venerable  laws,  no 
power  remained  in  the  city  of  Pallas  but  the 
genius  of  Pericles,  he  concealed  and  brightened 
the  ruins  of  ancient  virtue  with  so  much  of  intel- 
lectual excitement  and  refined  pleasure,  that  men 
could  scarcely  fail  to  doubt  whether  the  most 
solid  and  living  substance  of  Good  were  worth 
the  sparkling  and  intoxicating  delusions  which 
had  been  substituted  for  it. 

At  this  time  the  abode  of  one  extraordinary 
woman  furnished  a  kind  and  a  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments, to  which  the  world  had  till  then  beheld 
nothing  at  all  similar,  and  attracted  a  society  in 
which  the  most  celebrated  and  wonderftil  minds 
of  Athens  were  proud  to  find  a  place.  Aspasia, 
the  mistress,  the  queen,  the  inspiring  goddess  of 
this  spot,  in  which  so  many  sources  of  amusement, 
so  many  persons  of  renown  were  brought  toge- 
ther, was  herself  more  fascinating  and  remarkable 
than  aught  or  any  one  within  the  pale  of  delight 
that  surrouneed   her.      Her  beauty  was  of  the 
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iiiOc=it  voluptuous   Ionian  mould,  illuminated  and 

^tiirengthened  by  an  intellect  such  as  had  belonged 

'to    130  woman  before  her,  and  has  probably  been 

given  to  very  few  in  later  times.     The  large  dark 

^yes  of  her  country  were  in  her  of  the  richest  and 

deepest  loveliness,  and  served  moreover  to  aid  the 

expression  of  an  eloquence,  from  which  Pericles, 

the  glory  of  Athenian  speakers,  and  Socrates,  as 

dra-wn  by  Plato,  borrowed  the  awful  peals  and 

subtle   lightnings    of    their    noblest    discourses. 

Her  form   had  the   perfect   symmetry   required 

by  sculptors,  and  so  seldom  discovered  except  in 

&  few  of  their  productions;   and  its  movements 

satiated  the  eye  and  the  fancy  with  the  airy  soft- 

i^ees  peculiar  to  the  females  of  the  Asiatic  shore. 

^ut  that  form   and    inimitable   grace   appeared 

^^<lowed  with  a  new  charm,  when  displayed  in 

^e  mimic  dances,  which  embodied  the  concep- 

tioxM  of  poetry  in  images  of  a  beauty  far  more 

^^qoisite,  and  far,  alas!  more  fleeting,  than  that 

^   the  painter's  creation.      To  all  this  must  be 

*^^ed,  that  her  knowledge  of  poetry  and  the 

*f^  put  her  on  a  level  with  the  dramatists,  the 

^^^ers,  the  sculptors,  and  architects,  who  were 

^^^mselves  the  delight  of  Greece,  and  who  sought 

^^Pe  eagerly  for  her  approbation  of  their  skill, 

^^^^  for  that  of  their  whole  nation  assembled  at 

'^lia  or  Corinth.     Her  manners  moreover  were 

^toked  with  the  most  admirable  ease,  gentleness, 

^d  spirit;  and  she  alone  of  those  women,  who 
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have  rashly  wandered  for  applause  beyond  t  :^^the 
circle  of  their  homes,  was  able  to  conceal,  if  ii^      lot 
subdue,  the  restless  cravings  of  vanity,  which  a^^^ve 
so  much  less  satisfactory  to  others  after  the  fii^HBst 
moments  of  their  surprise  and  excitement,  th=-     an 
even  the  indifference  of  stagnant  dulness. 

The  house  in  which  she  lived  was  one  of  t le 

largest  and  handsomest  at  Athens,  where  the  v^^p- 
pearance  of  the  private  buildings  was  stron^^Ij 
contrasted  with  the  ample  magnificence  of  t-3ic 
public  edifices.  Aspasia,  to  whom,  as  a  foreign* 
the  state  was  less  a  source  of  enjoyment  and 
nity,  than  to  women  connected  with  it  by  h_ 
rights  and  sacred  privileges,  had  felt  the  want  ^^ 
a  domestic  importance  and  splendour,  that  shoi^-^^ 
in  some  sort  afford  her  compensation.  PericB-^^ 
had  gratified  her  taste  and  ambition;  and 
riches,  and  the  admiration  of  the  wealthiest 
most  powerful  Athenians,  and  of  the  most  accoi 
plishcd  artists  in  the  world,  had  filled  her  a1 
with  foreign  rarities,  with  the  most  delicate 
shaped  and  painted  vases,  and  with  innumeral)^^ 
graceful  devices  in  bronze  and  marble.  Her  apar*  ""^^^ 
ments  might  thus  have  been  thought  a  new  Delph:^^^^^^;^ 
consecrated  to  Eros  and  the  Graces,  and  as 
liantly  ornamented  with  appropriate  offerings 
master-pieces,  as  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo  wii 
the  trophies  or  spoils  of  victory,  the  offerings 
cities,  the  statues  of  heroes  and  of  gods. 

Hither  congregated  the  men,  whose  names 
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been  through  all  succeeding  time  the  watchwords 
of  genius  and  glory.     Anaxagoras,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  brought  their  wisdom  and  their  wit  to 
the  society  of  Aspasia.     Sophocles  delighted  his 
l>eaiitifiil  hostess  with  a  temper  full  of  higher 
^d  more  genial  poetry,  than  all  the  eloquence 
^   which  Euripides  exaggerated  his  sensibility, 
Us  passions,  and  his  scepticism.    The  young  Thu- 
^dides  came  to  be  instructed  in  civil  knowledge 
*^y  Pericles,  to  whom  the  younger  Socrates  in  turn 
^^*^ht  a  deeper  and  more  precious  lore.     When 
G-orgias  attempted  to  declaim  or  to  dispute,  he 
'^^  gravely  conquered  or  laughably  parodied  by 
^-spasia.     Pan»nus  consoled  himself  in  her  com- 
P^*iy  at  his  painting's  having  been  excelled  by 
•^Uoagoras ;  and  Phidias  and  Ictinus  drew  from 
^®^'  the  inspiration  and  rules  of  those  wonders  of 
^'''^tecture  and  sculpture,  which  she  had  incited 
^'icles  to  command,  and  the  execution  of  which 
^  submitted  to  her  judgement  by  the  immortal 
^^'sts.     And  Pericles  himself,  the  general,  the 
^tor,  the  statesman,  the  hand,  the  tongue,  the 
J  ^^>  and  genius  of  Athens,  while  he  displayed  his 
^^^   for  her  with  a  grave  and  devoted  enthu- 
^^^Hi,  maintwied  with  playful  dignity  his  immense 
l^^riority  in  will  and  in  station  over  all  who 
^t^Toached  him. 

-Ajnong    the    acquaintances    of    Aspasia,    the 
^^men  were  not  the  least  celebrated  nor  the  least 
Vol,  II.  N 
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admired.  Aspasia  herself  stood  prominently  fortf 
as  of  a  different  rank  and  fame  from  her  whc 
sex.  The  constant  and  respectful  attachment 
Pericles  would  alone  have  been  8u£Scient  to  pr 
cure  her  this  estimation;  but  it  was  still  m(p 
certainly  secured  by  her  own  powers.  Yet,  thouf 
endowed  with  i*arer  beauty  and  faculties  than  c 
others,  she  was  still  the  representative  of  a  num. 
rous  class.  The  increase  of  luxury,  the  excessi" 
refinement  of  taste  and  sensibility,  the  sharpens 
hunger  for  excitement  of  every  kind,  in  a  ci' 
where  the  intellect  and  the  arts  were  so  high 
cultivated,  the  direction  which  this  love  of  pleasv 
had  taken  towards  the  enjoyments  of  fiemcy  «J 
sympathy, — all  this  had  created  a  demand  for 
species  of  social  relaxation  and  of  female  inte 
course,  very  different  from  what  had  been  kno^ 
in  Greece  in  the  days  of  its  domestic  simplicitf 
In  the  same  way  the  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
polished  society,  of  fame,  whose  chosen  haxm 
was  the  Acropolis  and  Agora  of  Athens,  and 
wealth,  which  commerce  and  poUtical  power  k. 
heaped  in  the  same  city, — this  complicated  fe^ 
ing  had  drawn  many  a  soft,  impassioned,  9M 
accomplished  Asiatic  maid  of  Greek  extraction 
the  spot  which  united  more  prizes  for  vanity 
sensibility,  and  ambition,  than  all  the  world  b^ 
side.  Of  such  women,  the  most  beautiful,  tl 
best  instructed,  the  most  attractive  entreats 
permission  to  appear  in  the  house  of  AspasL 
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Nor  waa  ahe   to  be  very  severely  blamed  for 
the  character  ahe  played,  and  for  the  aaaociates 
with  whom  it  connected  her.     The  force  of  her 
talents,  the  fiery  eagemesa  of  her  longings  for 
the  gratification  of  the  intellect,  had  brought  her 
to  the  polite  and  brilliant  capital  of  the  Ionian 
tribes.    Her  habits,   and  her  afiection  for   Pe- 
ricles detained  her  there;   yet  so  long  as  she 
Quule  it  her  residence  her  marriage  was  neces- 
^luilj  invalid,  her  children  illegitimate,  and  ahe 
^onld  hardly  avoid  the  company  of  women,  whose 
country,  claaa,  and  poaition  were  in  most  respects 
^e  same  as  her  own.     Nothing  therefore  could 
^  more  splendid,  nothing  more  animating,  no- 
^*^iiig  more  seductive,  than  the  female  band  who 
^one  and  smiled,  sang,  danced,  and  acted,  revelled 
'^^  conversed  in  the  apartments  of  Aspasia,  and 
^temately  amused  and  excited  the  wisest  and 
^^^t  famous  of  their  male  contemporaries. 

Such  were  the  members  of  an  assembly,  wliich 
^tequently  met,  and  always  with  fresh  desire  to 
^eet  again,  and  with  firesh  admiration  of  Aspa- 
sia.    On  one  of  these  occasions  the  conversation 
horned  on  sculpture  ;  and  Phidias  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  he  had  lately  obtained  a 
new  and  distinguished  pupil,  a  young  Athenian, 
by  name  Cydon,  who  had  spent  several  years  at 
Sicyon  in  the  school  of  Polycletus,  and  had  now 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  great  rival  sculptor.     ''His  genius," 
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added  the  master,  "is  of  the  highest  order;  ^mJid 
he  alone  has  satisfied  me  in  executing  the  worrMiB, 
with  which  thou,  O  Pericles  1  hast  conmianded  MJ^ 
to  adorn  the  temples  of  the  gods.  But  not  ^ 
executing  alone ;  for,  by  Apollo,  his  own  desig^w 
are  so  excellent,  that  I  begin  to  feel  more  jealo'i^ 
of  him  tl:an  of  Polycletus  himself." 

"  And  what,"  inquired  Aspasia,  "  are  the  poJ- 
ticular  merits  which  thou  discoTerest  in  his  pfo- 
ductions  ?" 

"  I  had  almost  answered,"  he  replied,  "  tlm^^t 
his  works  have  all  the  perfections  which  sculptixx« 
ought,  or  is  able  to  exhibit.  But  I  think  that 
is  especially  remarkable  for  the  life  and 
motion  with  which  he  seems  to  inspire  figures 
full  youth  and  activity.  He  has  lately  wroug"^* 
an  Atalanta  in  clay,  as  graceful  and  airy  as  o'*^ 
young  friend  Dry  ope.  And  he  alone  has  satisfi.  ^^ 
me  by  the  groups  of  the  Lapithse  and  Centau:^'^ 

_  as 

which  he  has  added  to  those  designed  by  myself^-* 

"A  mighty  pndsel "  said  the  mistress  of  Pericl^S^' 
"  I  should  like  to  see  thy  Sicyonian  wonder." 

"That  will  be  diflGicult,"  answered  the  maste— *==^' 
"for  he  is  wrapt  up  in  his  art;  and  I  belie^ —    '^^ 
that,  if  I  could  induce  him  to  steal  an  hour  firo^*^''^ 
the  chisel,  and  to  visit  thee,  he  would  see,  even  "       ^ 
thyself  and  Dryope,  no  more  than  models  to  1^^ 
studied  and  copied." 

"  And  dost  thou  think,"  she  a^ked,  "  that  the  ^^^^ 
would  be  nothing  for  a  woman  to  be  vain  of,        -^ 
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Buppljing  so  accomplished  an  artist  as  this  Cydon 
with  examples  for  his  nymphs  and  goddesses? 
I*hoa  shalt  bring  him  hither  to-morrow.  If  he 
wUl  speak  of  nothing  else,  he  shall  rave  the 
eloquent  mysteries  of  his  art>  until  we  believe 
iiat  Destiny,  and  Night,  and  Heaven,  the  earliest 
Powers,  were  mighty  sculptors,  and  that  in  sta- 
u^uy  alone  are  to  be  found  the  true  harmony  and 
purpose  and  ideal  model  of  human  existence.'' 

The  morrow  and  its  evening  came,  and  brought 
-^^don  to  the  house  of  Aspasia.  The  day  and 
fcour  was  unpropitious  to  the  sculptor.  He  had 
before  been  indifferent  to  all  things  but  his  owq 
^^^rsoit  Engaged  in  it  he  had  been  tranquil, 
^eerfiil,  happy.  He  was  now  thrown  among 
•^ose,  who  to  a  relish  for  the  arts  as  lively,  if  not 
'^  deep  and  devoted,  as  his  own,  added  eloquence 
^^  wit  and  beauty,  and  noble  and  winning  man- 
^firs,  and  a  thousand  accomplishments.  At  first  he 
^as  siu^rised  and  bewildered,  then  dazzled,  then 
*elighted,  then  seduced.  The  Dryope,  whose 
^ame  has  before  been  mentioned,  was  younger 
4uin  Aspasia,  and  a  native  of  her  own  Miletus. 
Pleased  by  the  fresh  and  simple  spirit  of  the  young 
iculptor,  and  amused  by  the  wondering  eagerness 
irith  which  he  enjoyed  those  pleasures  of  society 
le  had  never  known  before,  she  bestowed  a  degree 
>f  attention  and  favour  on  him,  which  many  of 
he  wealthiest  and  greatest  men  in  Athens  could 
neither  purchase  nor  command.     Is  it  strange 
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that  Cjdon  should  have  been  gratified,  attracted, 
OYerpowcred?       His   sacred   enthusiasm   for  hi? 
divine   art   was  laid  asleep.      His  love  of  ideal 
beauty  haunted  him   no  more.      It   seemed  to 
him  that  keenness  and  reality  had  been  wanting 
in  the  most  cherished  of  his  past  enjoyments. 

The  effect  of  his  new  state  of  nund  on  the 
productions  of  his  chisel  soon  became  yisible*. 
The  simple  seyerity,  the  harmonious  unity,  whick 
had  before  distinguished  his  designs,  disappeared; 
and  his  statues  began  to  address  themselves  to 
the  vulgar  eye,  to  the  senses,  to  the  passions, 
the  excitement  of  which  precludes  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  and  the  love  of  the 
consistent,  the  abstract,  the  austerely  beautiful. 
Aspa^ia  smiled,  while  Phidias  sighed,  at  the 
disease,  the  madness  of  Cydon.  He  meanwhile, 
uninitiated  in  the  schools  of  philo80|)hy,  and  ac- 
customed to  reflect  on  nothing  but  the  laws  of 
outward  grace  and  perfection,  knew  not  his  own 
temper  or  condition.  He  felt  that  his  calmness, 
his  self-reliance,  his  reverence  for  his  art  were 
diminished  or  destroyed;  but  he  knew  not  why. 
He  cherished  a  vehement  and  almost  delirious 
passion  for  Dryope:  but  he  could  not  explain 
why  it  was,  that,  in  the  intervals  of  mental  ex- 
citement, he  was  overpowered  by  an  aching  dis- 
content. 

After  a  few   months  of  this  fluctuating  and 
painful  existence,  his  temper  became  uncertain; 
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and  his  intellectual  yivaxnty  broke  forth  only  Id 
fits,  which  w^e  commonly  followed  by  pauses 
of  sullen  silence,  or  by  bursts  of  bitter  sarcasm 
against  himself  and  all  mankind.     Dry  ope  began 
to  treat  him  with  disdainful  coldness,  or  ridicule, 
half  playful,  half  severe;  and  at  last  Cydon  de- 
termined to  re-assert  his  former  self-command, 
aud  went  to  the  house  of  Aspasia,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  Dryope,  for  the  puipose  of  bidding 
i^er  fiurewelL     She  was  not  there.     Her  lover  was 
^^^^gry  at  himself  and  her,  and  sat  mute  and  apart. 
*^i2t  Socrates,   who  delisted  to  cope   with  all 
^^^  in  their  strangest  moods,  and  who  was  then 
^f)Qng  and  adventurous,  placed  himself  beside  the 
^olptor,  and  began  to  converse  with  him  in  his 
^^ostentatious  method,  so  singularly  fit  for  con- 
^^ealing  his  design  and  for  obtaining  its  accom- 
^iliahment.     Their  dialogue  was  long  and  various ; 
^md  till  near  its  conclusion  Cydon  did  not  suspect 
Ibat  it  had  any  particular  reference  to  his  state 
of  mind.     But,  when  the  philosopher  arose  and 
bade  him  good  evening,  he  began  to  consider 
the  purport  of  all  they  had  been  saying;   and 
he  found  that  the  causes  and   nature    of   the 
delusive  temptations  to  which  he  had  for  months 
been  yielding,  were  laid  open  before  him  with  a 
clearness  of  which  he  had  no  previous  experience. 
Self-reproach  and  the  resolution  of  amendment 
divided  his  soul;  and  he  left  the  house  of  Aspasia 
in  many  respects  an  altered  man. 
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The  evening  had  dosed  in,  when  Cydon  be- 
gan to  walk  alone  and  moody  in  the  outskiite  of 
Athene.     He  mused  with  soirow  on  hifl  wasted 
days  and  lost  tranquillity;  and  the  thoughts  id 
to  the  i.>rigln  and  destiny  of  man,  which  had  beeB 
excited  in  liim  bv  the  oonversation  of  Socrates^ 
revived  and  gained  augmented  power.   His  gloomy 
meditations  and  doubts  were  suddenly  interrupted^ 
when  he  iound  him^lf  in  the  neighbourhood  <p^ 
a  vast   multitude  gathered  around  and  beneath^ 
a  grove  of  trees,  which  appeared  as  mere  massed 
of  uncertain  shadow  in  the  deepening  twilight---" 
Throughout  the  crowd  there  was  a  hum  and  stir*" 
of  expectation.     Cydon  pressed  among  them,  in^ 
the  hope  of  making  his  way  to  the  other  side  of^ 
an  assemblage,  in  which  he  felt  no  interest:  but 
he  soon  found  himself  one  of  the  innermost  ring 
of  s]>ectators,  who  encompassed  a  large  level  space 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  grove- 
Near  liim  stood  an  altar,  on  which  priests  and 
ciders  were  oflfering  sacrifice.     After  a  few  mi- 
nutes proclamation  was  made  in  a  loud  voice,  that  * 
whoever  wished  to  take  part  in  the  sacred  torch- 
race  should  come  forward.     About  twenty  young 
men  presented  themselves,  and  threw   off  their 
mantles.     To  each  of  them  a  torch  was  given. 
When  the  last  had  been  supplied,  Cydon  fancied 
that  he  heard  a  clear,  steady  whisper  at  his  ear, 
saying,  "  Thou  too,  O  Cydon!  must  engage  in  the 
torch-race,  and  struggle  for  the  prize.''    He  could 
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not  account  for  the  violence  of  the  impulse^  "which 
led  him  to  lay  aside  his  cloak,  and  range  himself 
unong  the  competitors.  A  moment's  delay  had 
taken  place;  and  the  people  shouted  their  joy, 
when  in  the  light  of  the  altar  they  saw  another 
candidate  step  forward  and  ask  for  a  torch. 

The  runners  were  ranged  in  line.     A  flame  at 

ft  distance  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  the  goal 

'^^d  which  they  were  to  pass,  and  so  return  to 

^e  altar;  and  each  was  then  desired  to  kindle 

*^  torch  at   the   sacred  fire.      One  prayed   to 

•*  upiter,  another  to  Venus,  a  third  to  Pallas,  a 

'ourth  to  the  Dioscuri.      Cydon  prayed  not  at 

^5   but    he    sighed    to   think   how   little   even 

^^ope  would  now  care  to  hear  of  his  success. 

^'^hile  this   thought   was    passing    through    his 

'^^d,  he   seemed   to    hear  the    same  unknown 

^oice,  which  had  before  addressed  him,  exclaim, 

0!  Fire,  which  didst  first  give  life  to  the  soul  of 

^^ian,  be  thou  propitious  to  Cydon."    He  started 

^d  looked  hastily  roimd ;  but  he  could  only  see 

^^  sharp  lights  and  deep  masses  of  shadow  amid 

Ihe  band  of  priests  and  rivals,  and  the  red  and 

^tting  gleams  on  a  few   of   the   thousands   of 

earnest  &ces  that  encircled  him.     The  stars  were 

still  dim  above;  and  the  sky  appeared  to  weigh 

with  a  load  of  darkness  on  the  assembly. 

In  another  instant  the  signal  had  been  given ; 
and  the  runners,  bearing  the  torches  in  their 
hands,  had  sprung  forward  on  their  course.     He 
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who  first  returned  to  the  altar  with  his  torch  ^-^*ilJ 
burning,  waa  to  be  the  conqueror.     Hie  trc^^op 
rushed  on^  gleaming  and  flashing,  like  a  rout       of 
phantoms,  each  armed  with  a  meteor.     The  yoi^c:^ 
of  the  multitude  broke  forth  into  a  wild  shout-     ^ 
they  burst  away;  and  then  succeeded  a  brea^t:^* 
less     silence,  while  the  spectators  attempted       to 
make  out  the  fate  of  each  competitor.     One    T>y 
one  the  torches  were  seen  to  be  extingmshe^^* 
and  before  they  had  reached  the  turning  poi:^*^^, 
the  numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  half        of 
those  which  had   begun   the   race.     But  to  tur-he 
persons  round  the  altar  the  excitement  of  W::^^ 
spectacle  was  much  augmented ;  for  the  faces        ^^ 
the  youths  were  now  virible;  and  every  inst^^^* 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  goal     The  ra[;^Iir?^ 
limbs  were  at  first  scarcely  discernible;  but  tz:^^ 
lights  blazed  on  the    eager  countenances,   air:^^^^^ 
as  they  glanced  along,  threw  a  momentary  gl 
on  the  pressing  line  of  spectators,  who,  as 
as  the  contending  racers  passed  by,  closed  in  liC  -^^ 


a  wave  of  the  sea  behind  them.     At  length  b'  ^^ 
two  candidates  remwied.     The  foremost  pant^*-^^^ 
violently,  but  covered  his  mouth  with  his  han-^^^  ' 
lest  his  breathing  should  agitate  the  flame.     Th^^  ^^^ 
were  now  hard  by  the  altar ;  and  the  hinder  of  tl^- 
rivals  had  but  a  second  for  his  final  effort     WiW^ 
a  long  bound  he  passed  his  antagonist,  whose  tore^^^^^^ 
was  extinguished  in  the  same  moment  by  the  tw^^ 
of  air.     As  to  the  first  at  the  goal^  and  to  \a^^^ 
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^faose  torch  had  alone  remiuned  unextinguiahed, 
he  prize  was  adjudged  to  Cydon.  The  multitude 
liouted  again,  as  if  for  an  Athenian  victory,  at 
he  triumph  of  one  whose  name  scarcely  ten 
imong  them  had  ever  heard  before. 

The  youth  escaped  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
:he  crowd,  and  took  his  way  through  the  most 
s^oomy  and  retired  portion  of  the  grove.  When 
he  had  reached  a  spot  of  almost  entire  darkness, 
he  leaned  against  the  stem  of  a  large  plane-tree, 
mnd  began  to  meditate,  what,  why,  and  whence  he 
was,  by  what  laws  called  on  to  guide  himself,  and 
destined  to  what  end. 

"  Knowest  thou,"  said  the  low  and  piercing 

voice,   which  he  had  twice  heard  already  that 

evening,  '^  knowest  thou  in  what  solemnity  thou 

hast  been  engaged,  and  victorious?"     Surprised 

and  awe-struck  as  Cydon  was,  he  had  scarcely 

courage  to  answer;    and    before   he    could  say 

^No,"  the  voice  continued:  ^'The  altar  in  this 

grove  is  sacred  to  Prometheus,  to  the  Titan  who 

Animated  man  by  fire  from  heaven.     In  his  ho- 

t^our  those  torches  were  kindled,  and  the  prize 

instituted  which  was   won  by  thee.     It  is  thy 

i^eatiny  to  seek  out  the  cave,  in  which  the  flame, 

l>rought  by  him  from  the  sim,  is  still  burning. 

!Frame,  as  thou  art  skilled,  a  woman ;  and  enliven 

lier  with  that  immortal  fire.     So  shall  thy  happy 

fate  be  accomplished ;  and  so  shall  I  be  freed." 

Cydon  became  a  wanderer  on  the  earth.    In 
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the  middt  of  solitudes,  at  the  depth  of  night,  that 
startling  and  mournful  Toice  had  come  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  the  release  of  the  warning  spirit 
from  its  misery  depended  on  hia  success  in  disco- 
vering the  cave  of  Prometheus,  and  in  achieving 
the  task  assigned  to  him.     The  weary  and  painful 
enterprise  more  than  once  disgusted  the  sculptor. 
He  turned  aside  from  his  lonely  pilgrimage,  and 
plunged  into  the  crowds  of  cities.     His  journeying 
in  the  deserts  of  the  world  had  not  indeed  given 
him  the  knowledge  of  the  spot  he  was  in  search 
of;  but  he  had  often  carelessly  collected  golden 
ingots  pure  from  the  rude  native  moulds  of  the 
rocks,  and  in  wastes  marked  with  the  footsteps  of 
tlie  lion,  and  crevices  inhabited  by  serpents,  had 
gathered   caskets   of  beryl   and  emerald.     With 
these  he  had  the  means  of  displaying  royal  state, 
and  purchasing  unbounded  pleasures ;  but  at  the 
moments  when  his  soul  was  about  to  sink  into 
vanity   and  self-indulgence,   he  was  scared  and 
roused  by  that  pursuing  voice.     He  appeared  for 
an   instant  in  a  popular  assembly,  a  way-worn 
citizen  in  a  foreign  garb :  but  in  the  tumult  that 
followed  his  first  solemn  and  menacing  words,  the 
unfailing  voice  came  shrill  and  commanding  to  hia 
ear ;  and  he  turned  and  fled.     Nor  was  it  deariy 
determined   afterwards,  whether  he   had  been  a 
messenger  from  the  guardian  deities  of  the  city, 
or  a  criminal  haunted  by  the  Furies.     He  rushed 
into  a  field  of  battle,  and  broke  violently  through 
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phalanx  of  spears ;  and  when  he  was  hailed  as 
mting  the  prize  of  valour,  by  those  whom  he 
d  recklessly  aided,  a  whisper  overpowered  the 
lah  of  arms  and  clang  of  trumpets,  and  com- 
lled  him  to  resume  his  solitary  and  dreary 
lYels. 

"I  too,"  pronounced  the  voice,  "was  myself, 
ce  thee,  the  foremost  in  the  torch-race.  I  too 
idertook  this  enterprise;  but  I  was  turned  aside 
^  folly  and  weakness.  Ages  have  passed  away ; 
^d  I  am  still  a  miserable  wanderer :  nor  can  I  be 
leased  from  my  suffering  but  by  thy  success; 
i  if  thou  shalt  yield  to  any  delusive  temptation, 
i  iforego  the  task  thou  hast  entered  on,  such  as 
ny  destiny,  such  will  be  thine." 
^ven  years  of  watching  and  labour  and  fruit- 
>  hope  had  been  spent  by  Cydon  since  the 
bt  he  departed  from  Athens.  He  found  him- 
at  last  in  the  midst  of  loftier  and  wilder  emi- 
cea  than  any  he  had  before  seen.  Masses  of 
k  and  sharp  crags  showed  themselves  on  all 
t%  among  thickets  and  patches  of  rank  herbs, 
ove,  the  breasts  of  the  moimtains  rose  im- 
cisely,  distinct  with  various  shades  of  barren-^ 
«;  and  the  ice-peaks  and  frozen  precipices 
9^ered  over  all,  white,  green,  azure,  and  spark- 
g.  Down  an  abrupt  ravine  a  cataract  tiunbled 
i  roared,  and,  from  the  point  where  Cydon 
H)d,  was  only  discernible   by   the  smoke-like 
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vapour  and  foam  that  hung  in  a  wavering  doud 
over  the  black  and  solid  phalanx  of  pine-trees.  A 
shecr^  immeasurable  descent,  dark  with  foliage, 
lay  at  his  feet ;  and  far  below,  through  a  deft  of 
the  hills,  the  grey  str^ght  line  of  the  ocean  was 
faintly  visible.     The  distant  vultures  were  flying 
heavily,  like  slow  specks  in  the  air,  around  their 
desolate  haunts;    and  the  rustling  of  the  forest 
reached  his  ear,  mingled  with  the  echoing  howl  of 
beasts  of  prey. 

But  the  wanderer  turned  from  the  prospect 
before  him,  and  examined  a  natural  archway, 
imder  the  shadow  of  which  he  was  standing.  It 
wad  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  the  roof  of  which 
lifted  itself  to  a  vast  height,  and  which  extended 
far  into  the  mountain.  To  him  who  was  placed 
beneath  it,  and  who  was  looking  outwards,  it 
appeared  like  some  great  proscenium,  through 
which  might  be  beheld  a  scene  of  awful  savage- 
ness  and  immensity.  The  depth  of  gloom  within 
defied  all  scrutiny  of  the  eye ;  and  Cydon  felt  a 
trembling  eagerness  and  solemn  wonder,  while  he 
thought  that  he  had  now  perhaps  arrived  at  the 
spot  which  was  to  be  the  term  of  his  joumeyings, 
and  which  was  so  much  more  important  to  him 
than  any  other  on  earth.  He  offered  up  a  silent 
prayer  to  the  mighty  powers  whose  sanctuary  he 
had  approached ;  and  after  bathing  in  the  waters 
of  a  spring,  that  rose  on  the  threshold  of  the  cave 
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and  then  flowed  down  the  mountain,  he  prepared 
to  penetrate  into  the  furthest  recesses  of  that  dark 
eolitude. 

He  did  not  dare  to  supply  himself  with  a  tordi ; 
for  he  knew  that  no  earthly  fire  must  approach 
the  spot  where  the  flame  of  heaven  burnt.     A  few 
(ttces  therefore  brought  him  into  complete  night 
The  walls  of  rock  were  drawn  more  closely  toge- 
^t;  the  pathway  descended  rapidly;   and  the 
Athenian  pursued  his  journey  through  those  un- 
^wn  depths  with  blind  but  cautious  intrepidity. 
He  had  advanced  a  great  distance,  when  he  heard 
^  rush  of  waters  soimding  as  if  below  him.     By 
feeling  around  he  discovered  that  he  was  on  the 
^dge  of  a  chasm ;  and  balancing  himself  on  the 
Extreme   verge,   and    stretching  forward  to  the 
utmost,  he  touched  a  barrier  of  stone,  which,  if 
he  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  abyss,  would 
have  prevented  all  further  progress.     He  had  no 
choice  therefore,  but  either  to  return  or  to  de- 
scend into  the  cleft     He  did  not  hesitate  long. 
HangiTig  by  his  hands  on  the  brink,  he  let  down 
his  feet,   and  reached  a  narrow  and  uncertain 
resting-place.     The  rude  natural  wall,  down  which 
he  was    climbing,    descended    further   than  the 
deepest  well  ever  excavated  by  man ;  and  Cydon 
was  constantly  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
perishing.     At  length,  by  the  increasing  loudness 
of  the  water,  he  knew  that  he  had  to  encounter  a 
different  peril.     He  touched  the  stream  with  his 


feet,  determined  cither  to  wade  or  swim  across  rt, 
but  the  violence  of  the  torrent  rendered  a&a  ^ 
impracticable;  and  being  desperately  i«eolvedti) 
perform  what  he  had  undertaken,  or  fUe,  be 
leaped  in  the  black  darkness,  with  the  hope  of 
attaining  the  other  side.  He  fell  in  the  water, 
but  soon  reached  the  stony  bank;  and  thence, 
through  a  long  maze  of  winding  passages,  he  IKl^ 
sued  his  way,  till,  on  turning  round  a  ehaip  angle 
in  the  rock,  he  saw  the  cavern  he  had  sought,  and 
the  sacred  fire. 

The  place  was  an  immense  hall,  in  the  centre « 
which  the  flame  was  burning,  raised  on  no  alttfi 
nor  fed  with  any  fuel,  but  han^g  at  the  h^to^ 
a  man's  knee  above  the  bare  granite  floor.     Itvu 
of  the  size  and  brightnesa  of  the  noon-day  Bun,but 
of  a  more  irregular  form  and  wavering  splendoJ'* 
An  immeasurable  vista  of  rock  stretched  on  *^ 
sides ;  and  when  Cydon  came  in  sight  of  the  ai*"" 
terranean  luminary,  he  had  still  a  long  joun>^' 
before  he  could  reach  it     No   relic,  no  mol**" 
ment,  no  inscription  on  the  eternal  cliffi  and  r^ 
expanse  of  stone,  recorded  that  this  had  been  t>' 
retreat  and  workshop  of  the  Titan.     The  fla^ 
itself  was   a  sufficient  evidence ;   and  when  t ' 
Athenian   drew   near   to    it,    he    bowed   to  t-' 
ground,  and,  amid  the  boundless  and  lonely  ^ 
lence  that  surrounded  him,  heard  the  quick  thrcr^ 
bings  of  his  own  awe-stricken  bosom. 

He  believed  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
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onderful  destiny.  With  equal  labour,  but  less 
f  anxiety  than  before,  he  retraced  his  way  to 
pper  earth  and  the  light  of  day ;  but  he  found  at 
is  return  that  it  was  already  midnight;  and 
reary  and  happy  he  sank  to  sleep. 

Cjdon  determined  that  thenceforth  the  outer 
avem  should  be  his  abode,  and  the  spot  sacred  to 
is  labours.  From  the  woods  around  he  brought 
i^  materials  for  a  couch  of  moss  and  leaves, 
luch  he  laid  in  a  recess  at  one  side  of  the  gi- 
uitic  chamber.  The  fountain  supplied  him  with 
^  only  and  sufficient  beverage.  The  thickets 
'<i  brakes  of  the  vallies  abounded  in  wild  fruitage 
^  various  kinds  of  nuts ;  and  in  these  he  was  to 
d  his  food.  He  armed  himself  with  a  knotty 
ff,  sufficient  in  his  youthful  and  vigorous  hands 
slay  all  but  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful 
the  savage  animals;  and  with  their  skins  he 
posed  to  clothe  himself.  Thus  prepared  in  all 
essary  respects  for  his  future  life,  the  Athenian 
an  to  range  over  those  solitary  vallies,  and  to 
:ib  the  rugged  precipices. 
:le  sought  on  all  sides  for  the  means  requisite 
:he  fulfilment  of  his  enterprise ;  and  wandering 

and  boldly  in  an  unknown  land,  he  was  often 
lighted  at  a  distance  from  the  cave,  and  saw 
!  stars  rise  from  a  sea  on  which  no  sail  ever 
led,  or  cross  the  gap  of  sky  over  some  narrow 
*ge,  which  no  himian  steps  had  before  trodden, 
ter  the  search  and  labour  of  months,  he  sue- 
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ceeded  in  collecting  a  mass  of  iron  ore.    With  his 
own  hands  he  built  a  Aimace^  and  heaped  the 
branches  of  wood  which  were  to  feed  its  fire. 
Thus  he   obtained  steel  sufficient   to   construct 
tools  and  weapons ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  have  made 
so  long  a  stride  towards  accomplishing  his  design. 

When  once  or  twice,  during  these  months  of 
toil,  his  hand  and  resolution  for  a  moment  failed 
him,  he  was  startled  and  warned  from  the  forest 
by  the  groans  of  his  invisible  pursuer ;  and  thus 
urged,  he  resumed  his  labour,  and  so  far  success- 
fully performed  it. 

He  again  began  to  search  the  wilderness  for 
those  of  its  productions  which  were  needfdl  to 
him.  From  the  banks  of  streams,  and  from  nooks 
on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  ocean,  he  gathered  tbe 
purest  sands,  the  whitest  and  smoothest  clay* 
Among  the  mountains  he  obtained  fragments  of 
the  most  transparent  alabaster,  and  every  metal 
that  enriches  the  coffers  in  the  dark,  antique 
treasuries  of  the  earth.  With  these  materials  he 
began  to  plan  the  work.  During  many  days  and 
nights  a  shadow  appeared  to  flit  around  him» 
which  perpetually  mocked  his  grasp,  and  changed 
its  aspect.  For  a  moment  he  thought  he  had 
sight  of  the  image  which  he  was  called  on  to 
embody ;  but  before  he  could  fix  on  it  a  steady 
gaze,  it  turned  into  the  smiling  and  voluptuous 
form  of  Dryope ;  and  then  it  seemed  that  she  too 
departed,  and  left  only  the  spectral  and  invisibk 
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presence  of  the  unknown  being  who  had  so  often 
warned  and  excited  him. 

When  unable  to  gain  the  idea  he  was  searching 
for,  he  recurred  to  all  the  sculptured  or  living 
beauty  he  had  ever  seen,  in  the  faint  hope  of 
oonstmcting  the  form  for  which  he  longed  from 
these  recollections.  But  each  confused  or  effaced 
^e  others ;  and  in  no  single  image  of  his  memory 
did  he  find  the  characteristics  he  required.  At  last 
he  was  wearied  out  by  many  efforts,  and  fevered 
hy  fruitless  anxiety.  Absorbed  and  harassed  by  his 
UioughtSy  he  had  long  forgotten  to  supply  himself 
^th  needful  sustenance ;  and  he  sank  exhausted 
^n  the  rocky  floor  of  the  cavern.  The  wide  entrance 
^w  dark  with  night ;  and  slowly  and  painfully  he 
)ecame  aware  that  figures  were  shaping  themselves 
a  light  on  the  dusky  groundwork.  They  passed 
long  the  sky  in  gliding  procession,  with  the 
wift  and  easy  pace  of  dreams.  First  came  the 
tately  Cybele,  and  then  a  group  of  queens  with 
iadems,  laurelled  priestesses,  and  prophetic  vir- 
in0  bearing  the  lyre.  To  these  succeeded  the 
ild  mountwi  women  of  Arcadia  and  Thessaly, 
jrangely  clothed,  some  armed  like  hunters,  some 
ielding  the  implements  of  sorcery.  They  were 
allowed  by  a  band  of  captive  maidens,  weeping 
id  chained,  the  spoil  of  a  city, — and  these  by  a 
iddy  troop  of  Bacchantes,  striking  high  their  cym- 
ils  and  tambourines,  waving  branches  laden  with 
irple  grapes,  leading  the  leopard  and  the  young 
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lion  in  leashes  of  Tine-boughs,  and  mingled  witb 
laughing  children,  and  pursued  by  reeling  faon** 
A  space  of  darkness  divided  them  from  a  compaBV 
of  Spartan  mothers,  attired  as  they  were  wont 
to  be  for  the  festivals  of  their  mythology.    But 
the  last  figures  of  the  train  were  far  less  graye 
and  matronly  tlian  those  who  preceded  them,  and 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  foremoet 
shapes  in  a  knot  of  those  beautiful  singers  and 
flute-players  and  dancers,  whom  Cydon  had  seen 
before.     They  turned  their  eyes  on  him ;  and  he 
fancied   for  an   instant   that  he    recognised  the 
features  and  look  of  Dry  ope,  when  they  all  faded 
away.     Soon  on  the  dim  void  a  stem,  gigantic 
shadow  moved  along,  with  his  left  hand  pressed 
uiK)n  his  heart,  where  the  vengeance  of  Jove  had 
struck,  and  his  right  uplifted  as  if  in  fixed  and 
triumphant  resolution.     It  was  the  form  of  Pro- 
metheus.    Behind  him   glided  Mercury  the  life- 
giver,  and  Pallas ;  and  between  them  Cydon  be- 
held a  lovely  being,  the  image  he  so  long  had 
sought.     An  earnest  calm,  a  youthfulness  as  if 
from  the  land  of  the  morning,  pervaded  the  lovely 
phantom,  and  inspired  the  rapt  artist. 

With  a  glad  spirit  and  hopeful  confidence 
Cydon  began  his  labour.  The  waters  of  the 
fountain,  the  salt  waves  of  the  sea,  fire  and  sun- 
liglit,  and  the  animating  air  were  all  employed  by 
him  to  purify  or  melt  or  mingle  the  materials 
he   had    collected.      The    flame   which    he    had 
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indled  under  the  arch  of  the  cavern,  and  fed  with 
ranches  of  pine  and  oak,  blazed  nightly  like  a 
eacon,  iinbeheld  by  any  eyes  but  his,  and,  to 
m  when  returning  belated  from  his  search  for 
K)d,  seemed  glowing  with  a  strange  glare,  and  as 
*  it  might  well  have  gathered  around  it  a  wild 
^mpany  of  robbers,  and  fair  forest  witches,  and 
^nied  satyrs.  By  these  toils  he  at  last  succeeded 
t  obtaining  the  pure  and  beautiful  substance,  of 
hich  the  new  offspring  of  his  art  and  mistress  of 
8  soul  was  to  be  framed.  It  united  the  white- 
^  and  polish  of  the  pearl,  and  might  have  been 
ought  akin,  like  it,  to  the  spray  of  the  ocean, 
^xn  which  the  goddess  of  beauty  rose,  and  whose 
ghty  and  secret  spirit  was  the  parent  of  Pro- 
•theus. 

I^e  artist  drew  no  design,  and  shaped  no 
^el:  possessed  by  the  vision  he  had  seen,  he 
ind  his  only  and  sufficient  rule  in  it.  Slowly 
1  reverentially  he  attempted  to  realize  it  in  his 
^X'k ;  and  he  trembled  like  a  votary  who  handles 
^  most  awfiil  symbols  of  his  religion,  while  he 
'Oothed  and  adapted  the  plates,  as  thin  and  deli- 
^«  as  layers  of  the  finest  shell,  or  steeped  them 

the  transparent  waters,  or  softened  them  with 
Xitle  heat     From  the  first  hours  of  his  labour 

felt  as  if  the  imperfect  shape  had  been  ani-> 
^ted  by  a  sentient  consciousness,  could  mourn 
id  reproach  him  for  a  moment's  neglect,  and 
Hg  like   him   for  the  completion  of  his  task, 
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Therefore  with  a  beating  heart  he  daily  flew,  at 
the  instant  of  his  waking,  to  the  mute  idol  of 
liid  worship;  and  the  freshness  of  the  mornings^) 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  sunshine  tempered 
by  the  winds  and  by  the  overarching  rock,  and  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  landscape  gave  him  a  new 
pleasure,    from   a  faint  but  constant  feeling  of 
sympathy  between  him   and  the  fair  image  of 
his  hands.     lie  often  pursued  his  occupation  till 
Ions:  after  the  moon  had  risen  between  the  hiUs. 
The  red  light  of  the  fire  shone  on  the  projecting 
crags ;  and  the  pale  rays  of  the  luminary  beamed 
unbroken   on   the  statue,   which  glittered  as  if 
of  more  exquisite  substance  than  silver  or  ivory; 
while   a  low  murmur  breathed  from  the  forest, 
the  fountain  wliispcred  at  his  feet,  and  it  even 
seemed  to  Cydon  that  a  dreamy  song  came  from 
the  stsu*s  and   ocean,  and  was  inly  repeated  by 
the   shape,   at   the  perfecting    of   which    he    so 
devoutly    toiled.     While  the  spirit-like   light  of 
Heaven  was  reflected  by  the  polished  limbs  and 
bosom,  and  the  glory  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
moving  shadow  of  the  sculptor's  head  and  hands, 
he  felt  as  if  engaged  in  an  act  purer,  less  earthlyi 
and  holier,  than  had  ever  before  presented  itself  to 
his  thoughts.     The  shape  gained  splendour  and  a 
celestial  life  from  the  beams  which  illumined  it, 
and  which  almost  belonged  as  a  natural  halo  to  the 
still  severity,  the  innocent  youthfulness,  the  com- 
posed lightness,  and  winning  dignity  of  its  aspect 
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Yet,  eyen  when  the  work  was  on  the  point  of 
dng  completed,  the  long  contmuance  of  labour, 
id  the  depression  which  follows  extreme  joy, 
id  nearly  withdrawn  Cydon  from  his  appointed 
iflk.  The  image  of  Dryope  still  haunted  him 
a  the  flush  of  her  youthful,  seductive  beauty ; 
nd  the  sculptor  was  at  last  so  maddened  by  the 
memory  of  his  early  passion,  and  the  loveliness 
^  the  vision,  that  he  was  rushing  to  pursue  her, 
^hen  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  unseen  warder 
"log  from  the  woods  below.  The  delusive  shape 
'Uuahed  from  his  eyes,  and  returned  no  more. 
Seven  years  had  passed  since  Cydon  reached 
^  cave.  The  figure  was  perfected;  and  he 
H>ked  on  his  fair  achievement  with  a  passionate 
Bt  religious  love.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
^und  before  it,  and  gazed  at  it  for  hours, 
he  one  hand  drooped  in  front;  the  other  was 
•If  extended  from  the  bosom,  and  raised  to  the 
^el  of  the  head.  A  tranquil  smile  slept  on 
d  lips ;  and  the  eyes  which  were  bent  towards 
11,  looked  as  if  waiting  to  beam  with  intelli- 
ilce  and  affection.  Such  a  creature  might  have 
<ied  from  the  evening  star,  and  would  have 
K)d  thus  tranquil,  thus  exquisite,  thus  delicately 
^e,  seeming,  amid  that  dark  rock,  those  gloomy 
H)ds,  and  that  barbarous  ruggedness  of  prospect, 
^bg  of  a  brighter  and  sublimer  element  than 
1^  includes  or  man  imagines. 
*^Soon,  soon,"  exclaimed  the  Sculptor,  ''shall 
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this  white  rose-bud  open  its  leaves  to  ( 
shine,  breathe  in  the  air  of  heaven,  and 
at  my  touch  with  life  and  love," 

He  hastily  built  an  altar  of  stone  bei 
image,  and  heaped  precious  gums  on 
boughs  of  fragrant  wood.  He  then  fi 
torch  that  would  burn  slowly  and  long ;  { 
prepared  he  again  descended  into  the  ear 
encountered  the  same  difficulties  and  dai 
before,  and  overcame  them  with  equal  < 
Again  he  reached  the  Hall  of  the  Sun 
which  glowed  as  intensely  as  when  he  £ 
it.  He  prayed  to  the  genius  of  the  pis 
invoked  the  name  of  the  Titan,  and  th 
reverence  and  determination  kindled  his 
that  dazzling  fire.  The  parent  blaze  di< 
sudden ;  and  its  extinction  was  accompai 
an  overpowering  peal,  which  seemed  to  sh 
primeval  earth  around  liim:  but  his  toi 
burned  and  lighted  liiin  on  his  way  throi 
dark  abysses  of  the  world.  He  bore  it  ac 
river,  and  cUmbed  the  perilous  ascent 
It  still  beamed  in  his  hand  when  he 
the  upper  cave;  and  with  trembling  t 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  applie 
the  fuel  on  the  altar.  The  flame  rose  bri, 
clear,  a  pillar  of  glory ;  but  suddenly  it  bn 
wavered,  and  seemed  to  cling  and  adap 
to  the  limbs  of  the  statue,  which  quiverc 
were  with  the  first  thrill  of  life,  and  w< 
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the  light  to  its  bosom.  But  the  work  of  Cydon's 
luuKb  dissolved  and  fell  awaj^  and  disclosed  the 
new  and  beautiful  creature,  to  whom  it  had  served 
as  a  husk  or  chrysalis.  He  too  sank  and  expired. 
The  last  sound  that  pierced  hb  ears,  was  a  cry  of 
joy  from  the  forest,  which  told  the  relief  of  his 
ponuer.  The  last  sight  that  filled  his  eyes,  was 
the  look  of  the  ascending  maiden,  who,  as  she 
rose  aloft  into  that  starry  sky,  turned  on  him  a 
look  of  afiection,  and  beckoned  his  spirit  to  follow 
her  from  the  eartL 
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THE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  APOLLO. 


From  the  Novel  of  Arthur  Coninffdy. 


'T^HE   eyelids  of  Jupiter  were  closed,  not 

sleep,  but  inward  contemplation.     Suddenl^,^*^ 
his  eagle  fanned  him  with  its  broad  wings,  an^^ 
screamed.    He  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  througb^ 
the  crystal  floor  of  heaven  at  the  worlds  which^ 
were  spread  below  as  on  a  map.     He  saw  moun-  ^ 
tains  shaking  down  avalanches,  and  stormy  seas, 
and   plains   covered   with    carnage,   and    palaces 
filled  with  crime.     He  beheld  vast  deserts  tyran- 
nized  over   by  the   lion  and  the  serpent,  cities 
where  men  were  wronging  and  corrupting  one 
another,    and  all  the  complication  of  good  and 
evil.     He  saw  that  all  was  moving  in  obedience  to 
general  laws;  and  he  was  undisturbed.     But  he 
perceived  the  corpse  of  his  servant,  the  Cyclops, 
on  a  mountain,  and  half  shaded  by  the  forest,  half 
illuminated  by  the   glare  of  the  volcano.     The 
breast  and  forehead  of  the  giant  were  transfixed 
by  the  arrows  of  ethereal  fire.     The  deed  had 
been  done  by  the  hand  of  Apollo,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  son,  whom  Jupiter  had  slain  with 
Cyclopean  thunderbolts. 
That  evening,  while  the  herdsmen  and  retainers 
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>f  Admetus  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  flocks 
ind  cattle  of  the  chief^tain  against  wild  beasts  and 
"obbers,  and  were  lighting  their  watch-fires  on 
he  Molossian  hills,  a  youth  suddenly  appeared 
^ong  them,  clad  in  a  rustic  dress,  with  a  boar- 
pear  in  his  hand,  and  a  small  stringed  instru- 
ment slung  over  his  shoulder  beside  his  bow  and 
ttiver. 

Re  said  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  should  be 
ad  to  remain  with  them,  provided  they  would 
rnish  him  with  subsistence  in  return  for  his 
^ces  in  hunting  and  tending  cattle.  They 
uiily  assented  to  his  proposal ;  and  he  sat  down 
side  a  fire,  with  the  glare  of  which  the  last  rays 
sunset  were  mingling. 

Xhe  stranger  was  Apollo,  exiled  from  the  skies 
Jupiter,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  on 
^th.  Fresh  from  divine  converse,  the  god  of 
&try  knew  how  to  temper  himself  to  the  hum- 
^t  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  natures.  Al- 
^ugh  his  eyes  were  sometimes  turned  in  mo- 
-utary  glances  towards  that  occidental  empire, 
^ich  was  now  saddening  for  its  departed  lord, 
^  jest  and  roundelay,  his  narrative  of  achieve- 
^nts  in  love  and  war,  and  his  talcs  of  ghosts 
^d  enchanters  were  delightful  to  the  ears  of 
L€  peasants  round  him,  and  were  received  with 
ud  applauses,  which  rang  through  all  the  hills, 
id  startled  the  wolf  crouching  in  the  distant 
rake.     He  touched  his  instrument,  and  sang  of 
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the  fair  nymphs,  of  the  youthfiil  foresters  whoi^::^^^-^ 
they  have  chosen  to  live  with  them  in  the  wood^^*^*' 
and  of  the  dogs  baying  round  the  thickets  whid^-"^ 
concealed  their  master,  or  lying  down  to  die  on  th^ 
verge  of  the  fountain  in  which  he  had  vanished^ 

His  voice  then  mounts  swiftly  and  clearly  to ^■ 

wards  the  stars,  and  spread  like  a  silver  vapoiur^:*^  -^ 
across  the  valley ;  and  the  pause  of  silent  gladness^^^ 
among  his  auditors  was  only  interrupted  by  a 
faint  echo  of  the  last  notes  from  the  opposite 
crags  and  the  bare  mountain  walL 

The  god  lived  on  among  the  shepherds.  In 
every  hunting  match  he  was  a  bold  assistant,  in 
every  festival  a  mirthful  companion,  on  the  lonely 
hill-side  a  friend,  and  a  sage  prophet  of  the 
weather.  To  him  was  given  the  honour  of  lay- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Admetus  the  head  of  the  wild 
boar  and  the  wolf,  and  the  choicest  portions  of 
the  slain  stag ;  and  the  maidens^  as  they  danced 
over  the  knolls,  or  lingered  at  the  fountain,  had 
their  quickest  and  softest  looks  for  him. 

The  god  comprehended  all  the  thoughts  of  the 
mountaineers,  excelled  in  all  their  arts>  sympa- 
thized with  all  their  sorrows,  and  delighted  in  all 
their  enjoyments.  He  was  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  poetry,  which,  in  whatever  region  it  may  be 
thrown,  and  in  whatsoever  forms  of  being  im- 
mersed, is  itself  knowledge  and  power. 

Meanwhile  the  absence  of  the  deity  from  the 
celestial  palaces  was  lamented  by  their  inmates ; 
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id  Jupiter  saw  that  a  gloom  had  gathered  on 
e  faces  of  the  Immortals.  He  was  indignant 
it  the  presence  of  the  criminal  whom  he  had 
oished^  should  be  thus  important  to  his  race; 
1  he  commanded  Hermes  to  bring  from  earth 
ne  human  visitant,  who  might  supply  the  place 
the  exile. 

rhe  herald  thought  that,  among  the  chosen 
Qpanions  of  Apollo,  he  should  be  most  likely 
Bnd  a  substitute  for  him.     The  rough  sandals 

a  Molossian  shepherd  were  soon  treading  on 
•t  crystal  floor,  into  which  jewels  of  all  hues 
ned  to  have  been  melted ;  and  his  rude  limbs 
I  weather-beaten  features  appeared  among 
»ee  translucent  forms.  At  first  the  peasant 
oained  silent  and  trembling;  but,  when  he 
1  drunk  of  the  mighty  wine,  he  began  to  talk 

flocks  and  fields,  and  to  express  contempt  for 
Imetus,  whom  he  compared  in  his  thoughts 
Ih  the  radiant  beings  around  him.  He  awoke 
ipefied  and  staring  among  his  brethren  on  his 
tive  hills,  and  uttered  broken  ravings  against 
i  master,  which  were  repaid  by  blows  and 
rses. 

Hermes  next  introduced  a  lawyer,  who  had 
(t  reached  his  home  triumphant  after  gaining 

important  cause.     His  conversation  was  full 

contemptuous  jests  and  eager  contradictions. 
5  wrested  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  prove 
it  evil  is  good,  and  good  evil.    Hermes  there- 
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tore  conducted  him  again  to  earth,  and  gave  li  ^^ 
an  ample  purse  of  gold,  as  a  fee.     But,  when  t- -^ 
lawyer  attempted  to  use  the  coin,  he  was  app: 
hended  for  passing  money  not  recognised  by 
state,  and  put  on  his  trial     He  made  a  long  ^x::::^^ 
brilliant  speech,  in  which  he  described  all  th^^^ 
had  hapi)ened  to  him,  not  omitting  to  report  \S^^ 
own  conversation ;  and  he  so  well  convinced  th 
judges,  that  the  priests  of  Jupiter  were  au 
rized  to  appropriate  the  money  which  had  com 
from  heaven. 

The  next  candidate  for  the  throne  of  ApollcC^^^-^ 
was  a  soldier.  He  entered  completely  armed, 
he  had  been  found  on  his  post.  He  looked  with 
admiration  at  the  helmet  of  Pallas,  and  the  shield 
of  Mars,  and  was  dazzled  by  the  resplendent 
beauty  of  the  goddesses.  But  that  presence  and 
that  banquet  admitted  not  of  repose;  and  for 
exertion  there  was  no  object.  He  sat  confused 
and  silent,  until  the  goblet  did  its  office,  and  he 
sank  into  heavy  slumber.  When  he  reooyered 
his  consciousness,  he  felt  the  night-wind  on  his 
brow,  and  was  keeping  ineffectual  ward  before 
the  camp. 

An  orator  from  the  public  assembly  was  then 
presented;  and  he,  when  he  had  tasted  of  the 
wine-cup,  arose,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and,  discoursing  in  smooth  rhetoric  of  himself 
and  the  deities,  showed  by  much  argument  and 
many  illustrations,  that  his  most  becoming  de- 
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ineanor  towards  them  would  be  one  of  modest 
humility.  But  before  he  reached  the  peroration, 
he  found  himself  addressing  the  assembled  people, 
who  were  delighted  at  hearing  those  epithets  ap- 
plied to  them,  which  the  speaker  had  designed  for 
the  gods. 

The  orator  was  followed  by  a  philosopher,  who 

^rnestly  looked  and  listened,  and  seemed  to  me- 

^tate  in  what  region  of  his   system  he  should 

place  his  new  ajssociates.     He  gazed   at   all   in 

^^ma,  and  asked  some  questions,  from  which  it 

^^iB  evident  that  he  deemed  each  a  mere  abstrac- 

^oii,  or  pure  expression  of  a  principle.     When 

"^     had  mastered,  as  he  believed,  the  diflScidties 

^^^xnected  with   these   transcendent  natures,   he 

^^•Xfiidered  for  some  time,  and  then  proceeded  to 

®^I>lain  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  by 

'^Ixich  the  wondrous  light  that   surrounded  him 

''^^Sht  be  accounted  for.     He  enumerated  what 

^^     supposed  were  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the 

^^^^^tar,  assigned  its  musical  character  and  name 

^^     the  voice  of  each  of  the  deities,  and  analysed 

^^  relation  they  bore  to  mortab,  and  that   in 

_    *^ch  mortals  stood  to  them.      He  was  trans- 

^*red  to  a  blank  nook  of  the  universe,  where 

^  might  study  all  orders  of  existence,  himself 

^^^connected  with  any. 

Hermes  in  despidr  then  set  a  lovely  child  upon 

^e  throne,  whom  he  had  conveyed  from  a  valley 

^^here  she  was  gathering  flowers.     The  first  drop 
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of  the  immortal  liquor  which  passed  her  lips  d 
stroyed  her  life;   and  the  messenger  was  co 
manded   no  longer  to  punish  men   by  bringin^ 
them  among  the  deities. 

But  suddenly  the  eagle  spread  its  wings  an<^ 
flew  to  earth,  and  perched  upon  a  rock  which^ 
overhung  the  sea.     To  the  distant  mariner  th 
light   that   surrounded  it«  beak  and  talons  a; 
peared  a  watch-fire  or  a  meteor.     The  rock 
beside  the  mouth  of  a  deep  cave,  in  which  a  poet 
was  musing,  modulating  his  vast  melodies  to  the 
sound  of  winds  and  sea,  and  revolving  his  orbed 
thoughts. 

The  poet  looked  upon  the  bird,  and  knew  that 
it  belonged  to  a  kingdom  whereof  he  was  himself 
a  rightful  inhabitant.  He  laid  hb  garland  upon 
its  head ;  his  limbs  quivered  with  a  sudden  light- 
ness ;  and  side  by  side  they  rose  into  the  furthest 
skies.  He  placed  himself  upon  the  vacant  throne 
as  upon  his  natural  seat ;  and  the  gods  recognised 
in  him  the  mortal  who  was  worthy  of  celestial 
converse.  He  gazed  with  delighted  but  undazzled 
eyes  on  the  forms  of  beauty  and  of  power:  for 
the  art,  which  in  him  was  impulse  and  intuition, 
made  him  comprehend  and  feel  wherein  was  the 
glory,  and  what  the  sanctity  of  those  superhuman 
beings,  to  whom  he  knew  himself  the  destined 
equal. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PRISON. 


FVom  the  Navel  of  Arthur  Coningdy. 


T^HERE  was  a  Tartar  Khan,  one  of  whose 
fayourite  retainers,  a  young  man  of  great 
^aiity,  fled  in  disguise  from  his  service,  rather 
'^^B  marry  an  ill-featured  woman ;  and  left  be- 
*^d  him  the  distich. 

Beauty  ought  no  more  to  unite  with  ugliness. 
Than  the  bird  of  Paradise  with  the  night-owl. 

^e  was  pursued  and  overtaken;  and  the  Elhan 
^t^rmined  to  inflict  upon  him  the  severest 
•^^lishment.  For  this  purpose,  by  the  advice 
^  a  dervish,  he  caused  a  chamber  to  be  con- 
•^cted,  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor  of  which  were 
^iiTors  of  thick  crystal;  and  the  only  light  ad- 
^tted  came  through  openings  concealed  from 
^e  view  of  any  one  within.  At  night  an  arti- 
^^  radiance,  the  source  of  which  was  concealed, 
luminated  the  dungeon. 

Here  the  prisoner  was  confined.  Wherever 
e  turned  his  eyes,  he  could  see  nothing  but 
is  own  image.  Around,  above,  below,  every- 
ling  was  still  the  same  agonizing  self.  He 
)metimes  thought  he  would  dare  and  stand  the 
ght,  and  i  xed  his  gaze  on  some  one  point, 
hich  presented  the  reflection  of  his  immoving 
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countenance.      Gradually  he  saw  the  feato^ 
shrink,   the  glance  waver;    and  he  closed   t^ 
eyelids,  and  shut  out  the  stare  of  the  remoreel^ 


avenger.  But,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  present 
of  a  si^ectrc,  another  moment  forced  him  to  loc^^ 
u}>on  the  image  again.  He  shuddered  at  th 
terrible  reality  of  the  shadow;  and,  while  hi 
eyes  wandered  away,  ravening  for  a  resting^  ^ 
place,  but  despairing  to  find  one,  they  encoun — " 
tered  on  all  sides  a  thousand  repetitions  of  their^ 
former  misery. 

In  his  sleep  he  at  first  gained  some  instants  ^ 
of  repose.  But  gradually  the  face  which  he 
dreaded  grew  more  and  more  distinct  in  his 
dreams,  and  multiplied  to  a  sea.  He  woke  with 
a  scream,  to  find  them  glaring  in  myriads  around 
him;  or,  if  he  riveted  his  look  on  one  of  the 
shapes,  there  was  his  own  affrighted,  self-petri- 
fying visage,  in  all  its  steady  outward  truth. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  to  be  wrapt 
in  darkness!  How  much  more  precious  to  him 
than  the  cup  of  water  to  the  traveller  in  a 
desert,  would  have  been  a  single  spot  of  blank- 
ness,  which  he  might  have  looked  at  and  seen 
nothing!  For  him  all  the  universe  was  concen- 
trated into  one  tormenting  form,  and  that  his 
own.  The  most  momentary  look  of  cpmmencing 
quiet,  the  faintest  shiver  of  horror,  every  change 
of  line  or  hue,  all  was  flung  back  upon  his  heart 
from   those   encircling  heU-waUs.     He  tore  his 
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countenance  with  his  hands  to  efface  the  hated 
^eaments;  and  still  he  was  pursued  by  his 
own  bloody  and  writhing  features.  Like  light 
^k^ented  into  a  blaze  by  innumerable  reflectors^ 
Us  agony  was  returned  to  him  a  million-fold; 
^i  its  last  result  was  madness  and  blindness. 


THE  SONS  OP  IRON. 


From  the  Novel  of  Arthur  Ckmingdy. 


TN  a  valley  surrounded  by  impassable  mountaf^^^ 
of  coal  and  iron-ore,  lived  a  race  of  whom  -^"'^ 
notice  has  ever  reached  mankind,  but  in  v  _ 
and  uncertain  tradition.     They  were  iron  mei^^ 
Formed  of  that  strong  material,  of  large  stature 
and  beautiful  proportions,  they  had  a  strange  an* 
puzzling  resemblance  to  the  children  of  Adam,  ^ 
but  were  far  superior  to  them   in  honesty  and 
understanding,  as  weU  as  in  force  and  a^lity. 

This  stern  and  upright  people  called  themselves 
Siderians ;  their  patriarch  was  named  Chalybs. 
From  him  they  received  what  instruction  they 
j)os3cssed,  and  what  simple  rules  were  necessary 
for  their  government.  He  said,  that  of  his  own 
origin  he  knew  only  this:  he  had  a  dim  im- 
j)re3sion  that  he  owed  his  existence  to  two  vene- 
rable powers,  called  Siderus  and  Sterope,  and 
that  they  had  communicated  to  him,  in  the  dawn 
of  his  consciousness,  the  laws  that  were  to  guide 
his  race.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  two; 
that  they  should  always  labour  to  increase  the 
number  of  Siderians,  and  that  they  should  never 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  edifice  in  the  centre 
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of  the  valley,  as  their  destruction  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

This  building  was  a  tower  of  polished  steel, 
vithout  windows   or  any  opening  but   a  door, 
heside  which  hung  an  iron  key,  apparently  de- 
signed to  fit  the  key -hole.     The  injunction  how- 
ever of  Chalybs  had  always  prevented  any  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  the  lock ;  and  the  tower  remained 
unopened.     Near  it,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form  a 
^^'Ige  circle,  when  regarded  in  connexion  with  the 
^^er,  several  tall  rough  blocks  of  iron-stone  rose 
^tn  the  ground,  and  wore  an  air  of  desolate  and 
*^ul  antiquity.     At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
^^'^'Jaeter  firom  the  forbidden  edifice,  was  a  mass 
®*  ^^rxore  regular  shape  than  the  rest,  presenting 
^^  dim  resemblance  of  an  old  and  gigantic  man, 
®^ted  on  a  rock,  with  mouldering  arms  and  im- 
P*^*Uents  of  vast  size  scattered  on  its  base.     In 
^^  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  learnt  to 
^^^^  the  sacred  image  of  their  unknown  parent, 
^^^erus. 

Chalybs  remembered  that,  on  the  first  day  of 

^ie  existence,  the  mount^n-basin  was  filled  with 

^^mpest,  through  which  the  lightning  streamed  in 

torrents.     He  found  himself,  when  he  awoke,  in 

^  cavern,  on  the  face  of  a  cliff.     As  he  moved  his 

)imbs  and  looked  around,  the  air  became  clear  and 

quiet ;  the  lightning  ceased  to  flash ;  and  he  arose 

and  explored  his  dominions.      These   exhibited 

only  an  irregular  plain  of  metalliferous  soil,  with 
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u  lake  of  molten  iron,  for  ever  bubbling  and  heiiv- 
lug,  near  the  tower.     The  [irospect  was  clteeJ  in 
on  all  BideB  by  the  mounbuiiB  of  ore  and  of  u- 
fiammabte  mineraL      At  the  foot  of  one  of  tbe 
hilla,  a  bed  of  coal  was  burning,  and  supplied  the 
firet  Siderian  with  the  fire  requisite  for  his  futtti* 
labours.     Pursuing  the  instinct  of  his  nature,  h* 
wrought  and  smelted  a  portion  of  his  native  metal  < 
and,  gradually  improving  Ms  tools,  he  was  able  ** 
a  few  months  to  begin  the  construction  of  anoth^ 
being,  framed  on  the  model  of  himself.     This  w^^ 
an  arduous  undertaking;  for,  to  say  nothing  c^ 
the  various  joints  and  members,  the  mechaniei^ 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  consisted  of  fine  springs^ 
chains,  and  wheels,  much  like  those  inside  of  i^ 
watdi, — ^minute  net-work,  hammers,  pivots,  bells, 
and  balances.     Yet,  at  the  close  of  a  year  fhmi 
his  own  birth,  the  second  iron  man  was  finished, 
case-hardened,  and  polished  like  glass.    Agiun  the 
storm  collected  on  the  mountfun-pinnacles ;  nun 
fell  fast,  and  hissed  in  the  lake;   and  lightning 
filled  the  air,  and  streamed  and  fiew  over  the 
ground.      The  vivid  fiame  gathered   round  the 
inanimate  shape,  the  workmanship  of  Chalybs; 
and,  when  the  tempest  cleared  away,  it  rose  and 
moved  and  spoke,  the  living  type  of  its  parent. 

Chalybs,  and  the  adult  infant,  Ferragus,  now 
worked  together;  and  there  was  double  the 
smelting,  hammering,  and  filing,  that  went  on 
before   in  the   valley.      The   elder  of  the  inui 
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artisans  was  improved  in  skill  and  boldness ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  four  new  Siderians 
were  prepared  for  the  animating  influence  of  the 
electric  fire. 

From  this  time  the  iron  population  increased 

in  geometrical  progression.     They  were  all  nearly 

*Wce,  but  with  some  differences,  owing  to  slight 

^^^rieties  in  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  to  the 

^ancy  of  the  artisans.     In  a  fit  of  laziness,  hoping 

^     save  the  labour  of  the  smithy,  some  of  the 

^oxinger  members  of  the  tribe  made  moulds,  and, 

^   Afferent  pieces,  cast  the  shapes  that  they  de- 

®*S>ied  to  j)repare  for  the  stormy  anniversary  of 

^^ir  race.     But  some  of  these  figures  fell  to  bits 

perished,  when  the  lightning  reached  them ; 

the  others  became   such   awkward,   stupid, 

ive  beings,  that  their  framers  pushed  them 

the  molten  lake,  where  they  were  fused  down 

their  original  condition. 

^       ^or  a  considerable  period  these  acts  of  infan- 

j^^^^de  were  the  only  important  error  that  any 

^^erian  was  guilty  of.     They  were  as  happy  as 

ey  were  virtuous;   and  the  only  subject  that 

>ve  them  uneasiness,  was  the  difficulty  of  keep- 

■^^  themselves  bright  and  free  from  rust.     The 

^^*^  indeed  of  their  coxmtry  was  remarkably  pure 

^'^d  dry;   but  no  iron  would  retain  a  perfect 

^^Ush,  except  the  tower,  which  was  unaffected 

^y  dinmess  or  decay.     By  the  use  of  the  file  and 

^f  emery  however,  they  contrived  for  the  most 
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-J  a'^»  jJroua  or  th( 
ami  a„g„,enti„g  „,„„be,.^ 
of  tJ.c  Siberians  was  evidc 
.  j  raised  magnificent  palaces 

^^^"^  employed  their  skiU 

and  omamenta,  of  a  beaut' 

other  fabrica.    They  began' 

a  ladder,  by  which  they  xnk 

of  the  mountaina,  and  cone 

rLr°^  They  were  al« 
tated  by  the  restriction  whic 
entering  the  tower.  But  ti 
was  mor«  strongly  than  ev« 
an  undertaking. 

At  last  his  descendants  b. 
he  was  himself  g„at^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

warned  them.    They  watched 

that,  m  secret  and  lonely  hou« 

tower,  took  the  key  f„»m  the  1 

»t,  and,  having  unlocked  the 

structure,  and  r^mamed  within 
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The  venerable  Chaljbs  addressed  them  as  fol- 
ws:  "I  fear,  my  children,  the  hour  so  long 
>retold  is  now  come,  and  that,  through  my  folly 
id  weakness,  the  race  of  Siderians  is  doomed  to 
iriflh.  It  is  now  long  since  I  began  to  feel  that 
ivas  no  longer  the  Chalybs  I  had  been  of  old, 
[y  hair  was  already  turning  to  an  iron-grey.  It 
«t  me  much  more  trouble  than  formerly  to  keep 
yself  from  growing  rusty ;  and  rust,  the  enemy 

our  line,  had  even,  I  believe,  invaded  my  vitals, 
^ras  in  want  of  some  amusement,  some  consola- 
^H'y  and  I  could  not  withdraw  my  thoughts 
>m  the  secret  hidden  in  yonder  tower.  I  hoped 
s^t  my  guilt  would  not  be  injurious  to  you ;  and 

crossed  the  interdicted  threshold.  I  found 
i-thin ;  but  why  should  I  describe  to  you  what 
^u  yourselves  shall  see  ?" 

He  left  the  assembly,  and  soon  returned,  ac- 
^mpanied  by  a  beautiful  daughter  of  that  race 
*clay,  which  possessed  the  world  beyond  the  iron 
dley.  On  her  breast  she  held  an  infant;  and 
i  its  aspect  something  of  the  noble  Siderian 
laracter  was  mingled  with  the  weakness  and 
ftness  of  its  mother. 

"  From  her,"  said  Chalybs,  "  who  is  the  delight 
'  my  life,  I  learn  that  the  space  beyond  our 
itive  region  is  peopled  by  beings  like  herself, 
he  passage  to  those  wide  territories  lies  through 
e  tower.  But  remember,  my  children,  that,  if 
>u  attempt  to  make  use  of  it,  and  to  pass  beyond 
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these  mountains,  we  shall  sorely  perish  from 
earth." 

The  iron  men,  maddened  by  admiration  of  tl 
consort  of  Chalybs,  and  unchecked  by  his  com 
sek,  rushed  to  the  open  turret ;  whence, 
down  an  iron  stair,  and  through  a  long  tunnel 

the  formidable  battalion  emerged  into  the  domi 

nions  of  fleshly  humanity.  They  soon  providec^^ 
themselves  with  brides,  and  became  the  earljr'** 
princes  of  the  world. 

From  their  race,  mingling  with  ours,  have^ 
arisen  those  potent  champions,  who,  in  yarioufi^ 
ages,  have  overrun  and  amazed  the  earth.  From 
the  bodies  of  the  first  invaders  was  derived  the 
invention  of  armour.  They  were  the  smiths  who 
introduced  the  practice  of  shoeing  horses  with 
metal.  The  fountains  at  which  they  drank,  have 
ever  since  been  called  chalyl)eate,  and  have  pre- 
served a  taste  of  iron.  The  weapons  that  they 
brought  with  them  from  their  original  abode, 
being  discovered  in  different  ages  and  remote 
countries,  have  won  the  astonishment  of  man- 
kind for  their  unequalled  size  and  temper;  and 
a  sword,  wielded  by  one  of  these  massive  chiefs, 
became  in  after  ages  the  national  idol  of  the 
Scythians. 

But  the  manufacture  of  iron  men  has  ceased. 
Chalybs  alone  clung  to  his  native  habitations; 
and  his  bride  remained  with  him.  He  died  many 
years  after  the  dispersion  of  his  tribe;  and  his 
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semi-Iiiiman  descendants  committed  his  corpse  to 
the  lake  of  its  kindred  metal     They  too  then 
left  the  valley ;  and  the  heavy  trap-door  closed 
behind  them  over  the  turret-stair.     The  image  of 
Sideros  is  said  to  have  rusted,  before  their  depar- 
ture, into  a  mass  as  shapeless  as  those  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.    But,  even  when  many  ages  had  past, 
the  tradition  was  remembered  by  the  tribes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.    When   after 
^  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  airy  precipices, 
Aey  fancied  that  the  glitter  proceeded  from  one 
of  the  iron  men,  still  lingering  among  the  crags 
^  that  rocky  barrier. 


THE  PALACE  OP  MORGANA. 


From  Blackwood  $  Magazine  for  1837. 

n^HE  palace  of  Morgana  waa  vast  and  beautifi^"^^ 
with  many  halls  and  galleries  of  marble,  je'''-^ 
crystal,  and  lapis  lazulL  Cornices  of  gay  colour^^ 
mosaic  pavements,  continuous  ptdntings  of  th^ 
most  fanciful  arabesques  appeared  on  all  sides  ^ 
and  through  the  florid  windows,  which  in  that 
climate  needed  no  glass  to  close  them,  was  seen 
the  prospect  of  the  large  and  lovely  gardens. 
These  were  full  of  ancient  trees,  green  turf,  and 
beds  of  red  flowers,  and  were  divided  by  marble 
terraces  from  the  wooded  walks  around.  Many 
briglit  fountains  played  their  diamond  arches 
against  the  sun.  All  the  birds  of  fairy-land  flitted 
across  the  avenues,  or  rested  in  the  foliage.  Beau- 
tiful statues,  and  pieces  of  fantastic  sculpture 
were  placed  here  and  there  in  those  pleasant 
grounds,  or  grew  like  alabaster  lilies  from  un- 
known seeds  beneath.  In  sight  of  these  fair 
things,  many  colonnades  and  domes  rose  amid  the 
masses  of  foliage,  for  the  assembling  or  repose  of 
the  happy  inhabitants. 

There,  at  a  certain  season,  which  grave  histo- 
rians have  generally  omitted  to  speak  of,  were  a 
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ty  of  young  men  and  damsels.  They  spent 
ir  time  in  singing  to  each  other^  in  gathering 
i  braiding  flowers,  in  sports  and  dancing,  or  in 
37ing  their  light  and  gay  repast  beneath  the 
de.  Their  life  was  fit  for  spring-time,  full  of 
rtesy  and  honour ;  and  all  evil  was  as  far  from 
thought  of  those  youths  and  ladies,  as  was  the 
>earance  of  aught  foul  or  unpleasing  from  their 
de.  Some  of  them  were  generally  together ; 
these,  no  doubt,  one  clung  to  another  more 
n  to  the  rest ;  and  there  might  be  seen  the 
'>  sweet  feelings  of  mutual  love  creeping  into 

17  hearts.     Others  were  content  to  pass  the 

18  more  carelessly,  conversing  with  all,  or 
mately  with  different  persons,  and  taking 
OBt  as  much  pleasure  from  observing  the  signs 
ifiection  in  those  around  them,  as  those  whom 
r  laughed  at' found  in  their  own  feelings, 
ong  those  whose  regards  and  gentleness  ex- 
led  to  all,  and  did  not  fix  on  any  one  in  parti- 
r,  was  the  young  and  beautiful  Lady  Viola, 
letimes,  when  a  band  of  her  friends  were 
Qg  in  the  dreamy  noontide  shadow,  or  wan- 
ig  slowly  under  the  twilight,  she  would  spring 
og  them  out  of  a  thicket  with  her  wild  and 
dance^  like  a  wind-tossed  moonbeam,  scatter 
Qg  them  a  handful  of  orange-flowers,  and  then 
,  off  again,  too  lightly  for  any  foot  to  follow ; 
from  some  tangled  depth  of  leaves,  on  the 
lit  of  a  rock  covered  with  ash-boughs,  her 
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voice  would  be  heard  in  free  and  solitary  eong. 
She  was  witty,  and  merry,  and  courteous;  and 
her  words  and  her  capricious  presence  were  plea- 
santer  to  all,  than  the  beauty  of  any  of  her  com- 
panions.    But  she  gave  equal  looks  to  manaB^ 
woman.      Many   hearts   were   entangled  in  tn^ 
meshes  of  her  brown  hair ;  but  on  none  had  ^^ 
ever  bestowed  a  lock  of  it. 

Among  the  noble  and  generous  youths  asse^^ . 
bled  in  Morgana's  palace,  was  one  less  cheerr*^^ 
than  the  rest,  whom  the  others  therefore  som 
times  called  the  Solitary;  sometimes,  from  h 
powers  of  song,  the  Minstrel;  and  sometime 
again,  from  the  strange  tales  he  told,  and  th 
feats  he  was  said  to  have  performed,  the  Magi^*^ 
cian.  He  often  wandered  in  the  woods,  while  ^ 
the  rest  were  8i)orting  in  the  colonnades  of  the 
palace,  or  gathering  fair  nosegays  in  the  gardens. 
And  while  they  sat  around  a  fountain,  delighting 
themselves  with  song  and  jest  and  tale,  he  would 
be  seen  for  a  few  moments  crossing  some  dark 
avenue,  and  aj)parently  lost  in  thought.  Viola 
was  the  lady  whom  he  chiefly  sought  to  converse 
with.  But  her  replies  to  him  were  generally 
light  and  mocking ;  and  seldom  would  she  remain 
near  him,  or  indeed  near  any  one,  for  more  than 
an  instant.  Once  only  it  was  noticed  that  at 
night,  when  the  stars  were  shining  with  peculiar 
beauty,  and  the  lordly  planet  Jupiter  seemed  to 
ride  the  sky,  her  voice  was  heard  in  long-con- 
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tinucd  and  exulting  song  from  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  cliff:  and,  when  it  ceased,  a  pipe,  known 
M  the  Magician's,  answered  faintly  from  the  dark 
river-bed  below,  and,  after  sounding  a  few  notes, 
•ppeared  to  re-awaken  Viola's  melody. 

One  afternoon  the  whole  party  were  assembled 
luider  a  huge  horse- chesnut,  covered  with  fan- 
like leaves  and  spring  flowers.     Near  them  was  a 
Ittge  and  finely-shaped  vase  of  Alabaster,  adorned 
With  exquisite  sculpture  of  Nymphs  and  Baccha- 
"^    The  Lady  Viola  was  peculiarly  fond  of  it, 
■^  took  care  to  crown  it  daily  with  the  sweetest 
^i  brightest  flowers.    The  different  parties  moved 
*<>wardd  the  vase  fix)m  many  sides  of  the  garden, 
gilding  over  the  soft  turf  and  the  smooth  marble 
®^  the   terraces,    with    their    various    garments 
J'^iicing  brightly  under  the  evening  sun  through 
*®  openings  of  the  thick  foliage.     Viola  came 
"^^ng  in  her  hand  some  moimtain  heath  which 
'^^  had  newly  culled,  and  which  she  now  added 
^  the  garland  of  the  vase.     The  others  gathered 
^^d  her;  and  one  said,  while  looking  at  the 
"^Iptured  figures,  "I  wish  I  could  make  them 
^Ove  and  dance." 
'^  Such  things  have  been  done,"  said  another. 
*'I  wonder,"  exclaimed  a  third,  "could  our 
riend  the  Magician  accomplish  such  a  feat?" 

"Ohl"  cried  several  voices,  "I  wish  he  were 
lere ;  I  would  try." 
"I  wish  he  were  I"  swd  Viola,  in  a  low  voice ; 
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mid  iiiiiiicdiatflv  the  leaves  of  the  neighbour J-^^' 
tliicket  rustled,  and  the  Magician  stood  bef^^ 
them.  . 

He  seemed  not  tlurty  years  of  age,   Hia  pur^^^ 
dress  was  laced  with  gold ;  a  crimson  cloak  hi 
from  his  shoulders;  his  high  forehead  and 
black  cycA  were  shaded  by  a  broad  cap  of  t^ 
same  colour,  from  under  which  his  long  ravi^ 
hair  fell  over  his  shoulders,  and  gave  him  a  wL 
look,  at  which  it  might  almost  have  been  fanciec^'^'^^^T^ 
from  the  exj)ression  of  his  face,  that  he  himse^^^ 
was  quietly  smiling.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  pip^'^^ol^ 
of  ivory,  wrought  in  imitation  of  a  reed; 
from  it  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  such  somidsyi^^ 
as  enchanted  and  filled  with  sad  delight  the  guests 
of  the  invisible  ]SIorgana. 

"  You  wished  me  here?"  he  said  to  Viola. 
"Oh!"   she  replied,  "you   must  have   quick 
ears.     I  thought  you  were  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden." 

"  Your  wish,"  he  said,  "  expressed  in  a  fainter 

whisper,  would  have  brought  me  from  the  other 

end  of  the  earth." 

While   they   spoke  thus,  most  of  those  near 

them  sat  down  on  the  grass,  or  on  the  carved  and 

mossy-cushioned  benches ;  and  he  said  to  Yiola, — 

"  But  will  you  not  sit,  while  I  lie  at  your  feet,  and 

hear  your  commands  ?  " 

She  was  in  an  unusually  compliant  mood ;  for 

she  sat  down  at  his  desire.     He  placed  himself  as 
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he  liad  proposed,  and  addressed  her  again :  "  Now, 

lad  J,  how  can  I  pleasure  you?" 

•'Thus,"  she  said;  *'we  were  all  wishing  you 

here,  to  make  the  figures  on  this  Vase  move,  as  if 

endowed  with  life?" 

''Is  that   all?     I   could  teach  a  child  to   do 

that." 

He  placed  his  instrument  to  his  lips,  and  began 

to  play  a  time  which  none  of  them  had  ever  heard 

before.     It  soon  grew  louder ;  and  at  each  return 

of  -the  strain  some  faster  and  wilder  moveuient  was 

tdded  to  it.     All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Vase, 

^ill,  from  the  very  intentness  of  their  looks,  and 

the  strong  thrilling  of  the  music,  which  they  felt 

*8  if  it  shook  the  earth,  they  hardly  knew  whether 

tne  marble  remained  immovable,  or  whether  they 

theiQgelves  were  not  whirled  around  it.    But  after 

^^'^e  minutes  all  were  satisfied  that  the  figures 

*<5tually  glided  on ;  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  wove 

^^fr  arms  together  in  the  dance,  and  shook  their 

^yi^uses  and  garlands ;  and  while  the  music  sank, 

^  ^  to  be  almost  inaudible,  the  shapes  completed 

^^ir  [circle,  and  were  restored  to  their  former 

P^^kJes  and  attitudes. 

**  Wondrous!"  said  all  present;  "he  is  indeed 

*  »*i«igician.'' 

**  This,"  he  replied,  "  is  little.   It  is  but  to  have 

^^^^ed  an  old  forgotten  tune,  which  men  of  late 

^^t*8  seem  to  have  thought  too  good  for  them, 
^^  80  have  left  it  to  the  invisible  powers." 

"^OL.  II.  P 
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Viola  s:i*ul  nothing;  but  he  ventured  toluukat 
her  ;  and  the  slight  softening  of  the  eye,  anJ  the 
faint  Hush  upon  her  cheek,  overpaid  him  ^^ 
a  thousand  inamtationt*.  Soon  she  exclftiDt^^ 
laughingly,  "  If  this  be  so  little,  could  you  ^^^ 
show  us  some  achievement  of  your  art,  which  )'^ 
consider  really  worthy  of  you?" 

'*  Willingly,"  replied  he,  and  drew  a  single  I     y 
culiar  note  from  his  instrument.     He  then  beg^ 
her  to  touch  the  ground  "beside  him  with  a  sp^^"^ 
of  flowered  myrtle  which  she  held  in  her  hac:^ 
At  the  sign  a  fountain  rose  from  the  earth. 


formed  a  crystil  dome  above  the  Magician, 
viding  him  from  Viola.  Through  its  dazzlii^^^^^ 
colours  and  swift  motion  his  form  could  not  \^^^^^^^^ 
distinguished.  Suddenly  it  sank  again;  and 
had  vanished.  Not  a  trace  of  him  remained ;  an^ 
the  water  had  left  no  token  behind,  but  a  (ev^^^^ 
drops  of  dew  upon  the  myrtle-spray,  which,  afle^  ""^^ 
a  moment's  pause  of  astonislunent,  Viola  kissetf^^^^^'^^ 
off,  and  then  laid  the  graceful  branch  in  her^-"^ 
bosom. 

After  this  moment  the  music  of  the  pipe  was 
again  heard  from  the  neighbouring  trees;  the 
strain  was  now  more  broken  and  quicker.  A 
brilliant  humming-bird  shot  from  the  forest,  and 
hovered  above  the  flowers  of  the  Vase.  None 
knew  what  to  expect ;  but  after  several  minutes 
all  started  and  grasped  at  those  beside  them. 
The   Vase   itself  was  now   changing    its   fonn. 
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Amid  the  flowers  appeared  a  human  face :  roses, 
red  and  white,  bloomed  on  the  cheeks;  the  lips 
were  like  a  blown  carnation ;  the  rich  brown  hair 
hung  in  clusters  on  the  neck,  and  was  crowned 
with  flowers ;  the  alabaster  sculpture  itself  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  form  expanded,  and  became  that 
of  a  figure  suitable  to  the  lovely  head.  I'he 
vision  appeared  to  move  very  gently  to  the  sound 
of  the  music,  and  to  be  so  slight  that  it  might 
have  risen  into  the  air  upon  the  evening  breeze. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  ladies  exclaimed,  ^^  It  is 
Viola  I "  and  Viola  herself  rose  in  amazement 
from  the  turf,  and  confronted  her  image.  They 
were  exactly  similar,  except  that,  when  the  set- 
ting Sim  shone  on  the  neck  and  shoulder  of  the 
phantom,  some  of  the  spectators  thought  the  flesh 
was  slightly  transparent. 

Viola  was  determined  not  to  be  daunted  by  the 
effort  of  power,  to  which  she  had  challenged  the 
Magician,  and  looked  at  the  figure  and  smiled. 
The  blooming  face  smiled  too,  and  bent  slightly 
towards  her;  and  the  lady  could  hardly  refrain 
irom  murmuring,  while  she  beheld  the  copy  of 
lierself,  ^^  How  exquisite  I  How  lovely!"  With 
a  swift  impulse  she  stepped  forward  to  touch  the 
£ice  with  hers.  The  music  made  a  loud  and 
vehement  turn ;  and,  though  to  the  bystanders  it 
oeemed  that  Viola  kissed  the  mouth  of  Viola,  the 
lips  and  face  that  were  present  to  the  eye  and 
feeling  of  the  maiden,  became  at  the  instant  those 
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ol'the  Mafrioiau.  She  trembled  and  shrank  back. 
The  music  from  the  thicket  changed  its  tuneanu 
character,  and  became  more  irregular  and  pWntive. 
The  magic  fonn  lost  its  animation;  the  flo^^'* 
and  the  alabaster  returned ;  and  the  Nymph  ^ 
her  thyrsus  were  fixed  ^ain  in  sculptured  beaU*?' 

Viola  stepped  close  to  the  Vase,  and  leant  "^ 
brow  among  the  flowers  on  the  brim,  apparei^'^l 
sunk  in  reflection.     The  others   expressed  tlp-^ 
wonder  in   h«a^ty   words  and  broken  sentenc^^' 
and,  when  they  could  turn  and  look  quietly  roui::^ 
the  Magician  was  again  in  their  circle.     YiC^ 
raised   her  head   with   a  thoughtful   smile,  st 
resting  her  hand  upon  the  Vase,  and  thanked  hl^--'^^ 
for  his  lal)0ur. 

**  But,"  said  one  of  the  party  to  him,  "  could  yo  ^^ 
reverse  the  chann,  and  turn  Viola  into  a  vase?"  , 

"  That  also  I  would  endeavour  to  do,  if  I  hac^^"^^ 
her  permission." 

**  You  have  it,"  she  answered,  "  provided  yoi^-^  ^ 
will  not  leave  me  in  that  shape,  beautiful  as  it 
is;  for  I  am  more  accustomed  to  my  own." 

**No,"  he  said,  "if  I  may  but  approach  the 
vase  and  touch  it,  I  can  answer  for  again  ac- 
complishing your  transformation." 

She  nodded  her  assent  cheerfully;  and  again 
he  touched  his  instrument.  He  stood  before 
her,  and  fixed  his  deep  dark  eyes  on  hers,  which 
hardly  sustained  the  look.  To  the  thought  of 
those  around,  the  forms  of  both  expanded  and 
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grew  half  luminous  in  the  twilight.  The  music 
which  he  now  produced,  though  not  loud,  was 
80  keen  and  melting,  that  it  passed  through  the 
very  hearts  and  brains  and  limbs  of  all,  and 
trembled  in  every  fibre  of  their  fingers.  It 
swelled  and  complicated  its  volume,  and  seemed 
to  grow  upward  from  the  pipe,  and  spin  around 
lilce  a  huge  pillar  between  earth  and  sky.     And 

Jiow  it  was  heard  to  come,  not  merely  from  the 

• 

ii^strument,  but  from  the  hands  and  head  and 

^hole  figure  of  the  player;   and  every  hair  of 

■^  long  black  locks  gave  forth   a    stream    of 

'Melody.     Viola  was  rooted  to  the  ground,  but 

^'^k  and  wavered  like  a  tree  in  a  strong  wind. 

^  a  few  seconds  the  breathing  glowing  maiden 

^**Jc  into  a  flower-crowned  vase,  as  gracefrd  and 

^^bl^  as  the  other,  which  it  completely  resembled. 

^^Q  Magician  seemed  exhausted  by  his  efforts, 

"^^  fell  softly  on  the  grass  with  his  pipe  beside 

'*'^.     One  of  Viola's   friends  whispered  to  her 

^^panions,  "  Now  were   it  a  jest  to  prevent 

^in  from  approaching,  and  thus  retain  her  for  a 

*^e  as  she  is.** 

All  assented;  and,  forming  a  ring  between 
^tie  Magician  and  the  transformed  damsel,  they 
lanced  laughing  around,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  approach.  He  gazed  at  them 
^  moment,  rose,  and  took  water  in  his  hand  from 
ft  fountain  near  him,  and  scattered  it  over  them. 
Instantly  they  sank  in  sleep  on  the  green  turf 
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and  the  la^t  dim  ray  of  sunset  fell  on  their  rep:^**' 
He  then  began  to  whisper  music  on  his  p::^^P^ 
rather  than  to  play  it,  drew  near  gently  to  ^"^ 
vade,  and,  gathering  a  sprig  of  myrtle  from  ^* 
garland,  placed  it  next  his  heart.  The  l--^*"J 
swiftly  emerged  from  her  enchantment,  ^^^^ 
stood  beside  him  in  the  clear  night. 

"  Viola,  can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  For  what  transgression?"  she  enquired.      ^ 
have  been  but  for  a  few  moments  in  a  dream.*' 

"  Was  it  a  happy  one  ?"  said  the  Magician. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes;  and  it  was  a  mom^-^ 
before  she  replied;  "Not  painful.     But  what       ^ 
your  offence?" 

"  Have  you  not  lost  your  myrtle  ?** 

She  felt  for  it,  and  blushed  to  find  it  missin 
"  Was  it  for  this  that  you  said  it  was  nee 
you  should  approach  me,  in  order  to  restore  m 
to  my  present  form''" 

He    coloured,   smiled,   and  said,   "  You   havc^ 
guessed  well.      But  you  have  not  yet  granted 
me  pardon.^' 

She  held  out  her  hand;  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips;  and  she  questioned  him  anew.  "Tell  me 
why  you  selected  me  for  the  object  of  your  art, 
instead  of  calling  some  of  your  legion  of  phantoms 
out  of  nothing?" 

"  Have  you,"  he  replied,  "  no  feeling  in  your 
heart,  which  makes  you  of  greater  importance 
to  me  than  the  fairest  spirit  that  ever  shot  from 
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a  star  to  earth?"  He  paused  for  an  instant; 
and,  as  she  made  no  answer,  he  continued:  ^^  I 
oould  indeed  have  called  a  multitude  of  beings 
out  of  air,  all  exquisite,  all  different;  but  I  could 
not  have  given  any  of  them  a  human  heart  to 
love  me;  and  you  are  the  first  I  have  found 
whom  I  could  love,  and  having  in  yourself  an 
Miflwering  affection." 

**Will  you  not  release  our  friends?"  asked 
Viola. 

*'  They  will  wake,"  said  he,  "  at  the  rising  of 
*e  moon." 

^Vhen  the  moon  rose  they  awoke;  but  Viola 
jnd  the  Magician  had  departed  from  the  Palace  of 
Morgana.  Their  friends  found  Imgering  in  their 
^'^  the  fragments  of  a  chant,  which  they  ima- 
*^^  they  must  have  heard  during  their  sleep, 
^^  of  which  this  was  the  purport: 

Into  the  world  of  life  away ! 

Away  from  the  valley  of  pleasant  dreams ! 
Through  change  and  sorrow  we  now  shall  stray, 

Where  time  no  longer  a  sun-flash  seems. 

Away  from  the  garden  of  floweiy  joys, 
Where  nothing  was  ended,  and  all  began ; 

Fh>m  a  land  where  spades  and  swords  were  toys. 
And  nought  was  real  enough  for  man. 

We  shall  struggle,  and  toil,  and  mourn ; 

Our  sky  will  often  be  dark  above: 
But  within  us  the  flame  of  song  shall  bum ; 

And  still  it  will  be  our  bliss  to  love. 


THE  SUIT  OF  ARMOUR  AND  THE 

SKELETON. 


From  Bladtwoo^s  Magazine  for  1838. 


Armour. 

A  T  last  it  is  night,  still  night!  The  crowd, 
who  thronged  the  church  during  the  day, 
and  gazed  at  me  as  a  toy  for  their  idleness,  are 
gone;  and  I  am  alone.  Ah!  I  cannot  weep; 
but  it  id  a  comfort  to  sigh,  to  speak.  There 
are  none  to  hear.  The  princely  warriors  who 
fought  around  me,  are  all  with  him  who  wore 
me,  dead, — perished,  with  the  eyes  that  were 
wont  to  admire  me;  and  I  am  alone  in  the 
world.     Ah  I 

SheUtOTL 

Is  it  from  yonder  rusty  armour  that  the  voice 
comes  ?  If  so,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  how  it  befalls 
that  thou  hast  the  power  of  speech? 

Arm,  I  know  not  what  thou  art  that  askest; 
but  I  w^ill  answer  thee.  The  magic  of  the 
gnomes,  whom  he  that  framed  me  called  to  his 
aid,  gave  me  this  mournful  privilege.  On  this 
one  night  during  the  year  I  wake  to  conscious- 
ness and  speech;  and  now  my  hour  is  come. 
But  do  thou  in  turn  tell  mc  what  thou  art. 

Skeh  I  am  the  skeleton  in  the  niche    over 
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:smt  thee.  This  is  the  eve  of  the  festival  of 
*  John,  to  whose  honour  I,  or  rather  he  that 
imated  me,  was  especially  devoted;  and  it  is 
y  destiny,  for  the  years  that  must  pass  before 
::an  entirely  rest,  to  tingle  on  this  one  night 
th  life,  and  listen,  and  spealc.  Wilt  thou  in- 
rm  me  what  are  the  sorrows  which  thou  so 
^y  bewailest? 

Arm,  Nay,  tell  me  first,  how  it  comes  to  pass 
It  now  for  the  first  time  I  hear  thee,  though 
lave  held  my  present  place  for  fifty  years? 
SkeL  I  have  been  transferred  hither  but  a  few 
'8  since,  as  the  precious  relics  of  a  saint,  and, 
1  in  a  monastic  garb,  am  fixed  in  a  shrine 
ie  to  that  marble  tomb  over  which  thou  so 
nly  standest.  Many  miracles,  of  which  I 
w  nothing,  are  said  to  have  attended  my 
oval  hither;  for  men^  till  they  learn  to 
ider  at  and  love  truth,  will  exercise  them- 
es in  wondering  at  falsehood  and  loving  it. 
Irm,  Thou  art  then,  after  all,  but  the  skeleton 
M)me  poor  devout  peasant.  I  am  the  armour 
B  Duke,  and  converse  not  on  equal  terms 
b  such  as  thee. 

^kel.  Despise  not  what  thou  hast  not  well 
lerstood  and  seen  through;  a  precept  which 
uspect  would  much  lessen  the  range  of  thy 
tempt.  On  equal  terms  indeed  we  converse 
;  for  I  was  once  alive ;  and  thou, — what  art 
II?    a    mass  of   steel  and  gold^  framed    for 
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another's  usc^  and  in  thyself  but  some  few  jots 
better  than  notliing. 

Arm.  I  had  power  by  my  aspect,  to  daunt 
many  hearts  in  bosoms  such  as  thine,  and  to 
protect  one  with  which  thou  durst  not  have 
claimed  kindred. 

Skel.  Where  is  that  one  now? 

Ann.  To  thy  thought  it  may  be  only  dust. 
But  it  lives  for  ever  in  story,  as  the  heart  of 
a  wisc^  brave,  and  courteous  knight  and  ruler. 

SkeL  It  lives  in  story  ?  Ay,  so  do  the  miracles 
they  say  I  wrought  on  being  removed  hither. 

Arm.  Churl!  Be  gone,  or  be  silent!  Thou 
knowest  well  that  thy  proper  place,  whence  thou 
hast  been  so  ignorantly  lifted,  is  many  a  lance's 
length  from  me. 

SkeL  Friend,  be  not  wrath.  Thy  place  would 
perhaps  be,  perhaps  will  be,  a  blacksmith's  forge, 
where  thou  wilt  be  hanunered  into  sickles  for 
reapers,  and  shoes  for  pack-horses. 

Arm.  Peace,  scoffer !  I  will  not  answer  thy 
base  ribaldry.  And  yet,  peasant  that  thou  art, 
thou  speakest  but  as  thou  must  needs  think. 
I  will  discourse  with  thee  on  other  matters ;  for 
so  seldom  comes  the  gift  of  speech,  even  to  me, 
noble  and  time-honoured  as  I  am,  that  it  must 
not  be  suppressed;  and  there  is  none  but  thou 
to  hear.  Strange  destiny!  I  that  have  blazed 
in  the  courts  of  kings,  and  been  the  morning- 
star  of  battles,  am  now  lonely,  empty. 
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with  dust,  and  must  sigh  over  all  that  has  been, 
and  all  that  is,  and  be  heard  only  by  a  thing  like 
this.  O  royal  days  of  courtesy  and  valour! 
O  fervid  life  of  enterprise  and  joy !  how  are  ye 
buried  under  the  slabs  and  tombs,  and  the  clay 
of  battle-fields;  and  I  alone  remain,  to  waste 
and  sadden  in  a  withered  and  dead  world. 

SkeL  Dost  thou  then  think,  because  thou  art 
laid  aside  as  a  vain  memorial,  that  ail  things 
else  are  rusted  and  abandoned?  that  the  stars 
are  clogged  and  ceasing  in  their  courses,  and 
the  earth  drying  up  and  failing,  because  thy 
joints  move  no  more,  and  thy  vainer  idea  has 
waned  into  a  shred?  Dost  thou  fancy  that 
mankind  are  now  lifeless  images  fixed  to  a 
wall,  or  that  all  succeeding  generations  must 
pine  and  perish  on  the  tomb  of  thy  former 
wearer? 

Arm.  I  will  not  answer  thy  ill-advised  ques- 
tion, but  in  tu^  will  enquire  of  thee:  Dost 
thou  not  perceive  what  melancholy  aspects  of 
decay  fill  this  old  and  stately  building, — ^how 
sadly,  through  these  pale-faced,  richly-vested 
shadows  in  the  coloured  windows,  the  moon- 
beams glance, — ^how  dark  and  spectral  these 
vaults  of  the  roof  above, — with  how  many  epi- 
taphs of  death  and  weary  knees  of  penitents  that 
pavement  is  worn  away, — how  these  pillars  and 
buttresses  stand  like  over-tired  penal  giants? 
The  bells  seem  meant  to  utter  nothing  but  a 
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knell;  and,  when  they  ring  more  cheerfnllyy  it 
is  a  mad  helpless  merriment.  The  voices  of 
the  priests  sound  like  a  witch'a  croak  over  her 
wretched  sorcery.  The  people,  who  frequent 
these  aisles  and  chapels,  look  and  move  as  if  they 
were  a  train  of  spectres  trying  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  in  their  religious  offices  is  a  respite 
for  their  doom  in  truth  long  since  accomplished. 
The  world  which  I  see  and  hear  of,  is  all  a 
tomb  full  of  dust  and  darkness ;  and  what  passes 
for  life  is  but  the  nightmare-dream  ruling  over 
the  endless  sleep  of  death.) 

Skei,  Thee,  my  friend,  a  nightmare  must  pos- 
sess ;  else  couldst  thou  not  be  thus  deluded.    Thy 
hour  indeed  of  dignity  and  pomp  has  passed  away, 
as  the  hour  will  doubtless  pass  of  the  hills  and 
rooks,  nay,  even  of  the  stars.     These,  like  thee, 
will    pass   into  new   forms  of  being;  but  what- 
ever is  worth  preserving,  will  assuredly  remain  and 
be  immortal.     Nothing  that  we  know  of  is  out- 
wardly indestructible ;  but  nothing  is  destitute  of 
some  principle  within  it  that  cannot  perish.     All 
no  doubt,  that  has  been  thrust  out  of  its  place 
into   some  unsuitable    elevation,   will    hereafter 
sink,  while  all  that  has  been  unduly  depressed 
will   rise.      But  to   waste   words  in    lamenting 
over  this  righteous  law,  becomes  only,  ^excuse 
my  abruptness, — an  empty  head,  or  emptier  iron 
head-piece. 
Arm.  Poor  heap  of  dryness  and  desolatioii! 
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i  tlij  hollow  bones  and  heartless  ribs  what  life 
^ys?  Indeed  I  am  void  and  wnless;  but  I 
iow  myself  and  my  own  misery.  I  am  like 
1  of  fairest  and  best  that  is.  I  have  been 
sited  and  filled  and  lifted  up  for  a  season^  by  a 
•"^^er  that  seemed  to  be  great  and  lasting.  It 
^  passed  away^  and  left  me  a  relic  of  what  once 
'W'as,  or  was  imagined  to  be.  So  is  it  with 
things.      All  are  but  wrecks  and  memorials 

<3elusions,  that  once  were  bright,  and  now 
'^c  vanished.  Mythologies,  and  the  sweet 
^^ms  of  poets,  and  the  flushing  fancies  of 
^thfid  hearts,  heroic  histories,  and  devout  re- 
>^on8,  all  play  their  summer  meteors  across  the 
y  for  a  moment,  and  then  leave  a  deeper  than 
^e  first  blackness.  So  too  the  clouds  that  catch 
tosy  morning  tinge,  float  away  into  mist  and 
k>rm,  and  bequeathe  to  the  vapours  of  a  new 
ay  the  gaudy  task  of  cheating  men's  eyes  with 
ew  images  of  worthless  beauty.  The  moun- 
lins,  above  which  they  hover,  seem  to  stand 
iSt,  but  are  for  ever  wearing  down  into  the 
ay  and  ruins,  which  their  torrents  carry  to  the 
a.  Cities  and  kingdoms  are  built  up  like  rain- 
)ws,  so  to  vanish;  and  the  old  oak,  beneath 
hich  laws  have  been  made  and  treaties  sworn 
r  centuries,  is  blown  down  and  used  for  fire- 
3od,  to  bum  the  statutes  and  leagues  which 

seemed  to  consecrate.  Say  no  more.  He 
lio  has  seen  the  hard  haggard  old  man  stand 
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between  his  own  grave  and  the  cradle  of  his 
grandchild,  and  watch  the  stormy  wrinkles  grow 
wet  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  all  the  infant 
will  first  believe  in  and  then  unlearn^ — he  knows 
enough  of  existence.  After  all  thy  years,  only 
folly  such  as  thine  could  dream  of  aught  other 
than  despair. 

SkeL  The  old  man  weeps,  because  he  no  longer 
enjoys  his  hopes  as  formerly,  not  because  he  no 
longer  possesses  them.  That  he  can  mourn  over 
their  faded  colouring,  obscure  perhaps  only  to 
obscure  eyes,  shows  how  clear  their  forms  and 
undying  lineaments  still  are  to  his  heart.  Were 
it  otherwise,  were  his  existence  devoid  of  all 
hope,  he  would  not  weep:  he  would  sink  down 
at  once  into  a  heap  of  clay,  not  such  as  the  sexton 
buries,  which  still  bears  witness  of  what  it  has 
enfolded,  but  such  as  that  which  he  turns  up 
with  his  shovel,  and  again  with  his  shovel  re- 
places. AVlien  that  hour  of  burial  comes,  hynms 
and  prayers  and  reverential  thoughts  and  looks 
attest  how  solenm  and  precious  to  man,  how 
far  from  empty  and  insignificant,  is  all  that  has 
ever  borne  the  aspect  of  a  man,  and  been  called 
by  a  man's  name.  Men  deal  with  mere  lies 
as  what  they  are,  and  cast  away  to  rot  their 
worn-out  gloves  and  tattered  masks  and  cowls. 
But  because  they  know  their  lives  are  not  lies, 
not  insane  fancies,  or  mere  slimy  bubbles,  they 
treat  with  holy  regard  and  piety  whatever  their 
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s  haye  animated,  even  though  it  be  a  hideous 
[jee. 

ImL  Speak  as  thou  wilt  out  of  thy  school- 
ner,   even  thou  wilt  hardly  say,  that,   amid 
3e  aisles  and  tombs  and  priestly  mummeries, 
existence  is  serene  and  joyous.    What  then 
H  mine  be?    For  I  have  always,  brooding 
my    hollow    darkness,  the    remembrance  of 
xt  I  once  was,  and  of  all  that  then  surrounded 
Whatever  has  been  beautiful  and  majestic 
earth,  appears  to  me  a  train,  such  as  I  once 
4led,  of  princely  panoplies,  with  plumes  mighty 
the  wings  of  eagles,  and  banners  fit  to  gather 
I  impassion  kingdoms.      Taller  and  stronger 
1  far  fairer  than  the  crowd  of  men,  whom  they 
ay  and  dazzle,   they  move   over  the  ground 
morning  light  to  the  measures  of  trumpet- 
ifflc;  and  earth  sounds  proudlier  at  their  tread, 
trees,  kings,  and  gods, — valour,  courtesy,  wis- 
n^    eloquence,  what  are  they  all  but  mailed 
1  radiant  images,  that  march  over  the  world 
1  pass  away  into  darkness?     Mankind  indeed 
oain;   but  they   are  a  heap  of   strewn    and 
Jiered  leaves,  torn  from  the  stately  branches 
which  they  once  grew.     Even  now,  methinks, 
lid  I  open  to  thee  a  way  below  these  chamel- 
olts,  we  might  at  last  emerge  into  a  rocky 
dn,  lighted  only  by  the  clear  moon,  and  he- 
ld, seated  on  their  marble  chairs,  the  gold  and 
)el  and  bronze  figures,  gigantic,  silent,  awful 
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with   severe   immortal   pride,  and  exempt  f5^. 
pain  or  decay.      But  alas!  if,  as  I  would  ^^^i 
believe,  these  anywhere  exist,  it  is  in  a  wc^^ 
apart  and  of  their  own.     They  have  been  s^^^ 
for  some  scanty  hours  by  a  race  too  mean  "^    ^ 
them,  have  founded  kingdoms,  freed  or  conquer  ^*^^^^ 
nations,  —  as    momentary   sunbright    apparitio. 


have  turned  battles,  or  quelled  the  fears  of  wa- 
vering councils  by  one  pealing  utterance  of  disdain  ^\a 
But  they  are  gone  for  ever.     This  earth  coul^ 
not  detain  them ;  for  it  was  not  worthy  of  them  ^^      ' 
and   now   nothing   remains   but  to   groan,    and 
when  groans  are  spent,  be  silent. 

Skel,  Thou  at  least  seemest  to  find  a  better  usc^^' 
for  thy  iron  lips  than  merely  groaning.  Thy 
words  sound  as  if  thou  hadst  a  pleasure  in  being 
listened  to,  which  thy  vanity,  aping  pride,  leads 
thee  to  disclaim.  But  be  it  so.  I  am  well 
pleased  that  thou  art  more  humane  and  kindly 
than  thou  pretendest ;  and  I  can  forgive  the  boyish 
folly  of  thy  aifected  haughty  indifference. 

Arm.  Were  I  not  nailed  here,  like  Prometheus 
to  his  rock,  I  would  soon  avenge  thy  insults. 

Skel,  Wert  thou  not  nailed  there,  like  a  kite  on 
a  bani-door,  thou  wouldst  not  have  been  rhapso- 
dizing thy  sickly  fancies  for  the  last  half-hour. 
Nor  in  that  case  should  I  have  been  thinking 
what  insane  mouthing  quackeries  one  may  per- 
suade oneself,  and  fancy  one  persuades  others,  are 
the  strains  of  a  peculiar  and  supreme  wisdom. 
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Permit  me  therefore  to  observe,  that  all  you  have 
been  saying  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  mere 
worthless  absurdity,  a  thiunping  together  of  fine 
words,  in  hopes  that  some  of  them  may  stick  to 
each  other,  and  fit,  and  so  turn  out  intelligible. 
The  amount  of  meaning  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
thread  in  the  hastily  stitched  tawdry  patchwork 
of  a  masquerade  dress,  and  barely  serves  the  same 
ptupose  of  seeming  to  hold  together  the  ill-assorted 
scraps  and  glaring  colours.  Yet  a  thread  of  mean- 
^  there  is;  and  on  this  let  me  hang  some  words 
>f  answer.  Do  you  in  truth  fancy  that  the  life  of 
^^  human  race,  of  which  one  slight  impulse  is 
^^  strangely  lingering  in  your  frame  and  mind, 
Q^  only  to  produce  some  few  enormous  glitter- 
S  shapes  of  strength  and  subtlety  ?  Or  are  not 
^i^,  even  the  meanest  and  most  wretched,  could 
'  look  into  them,  and  read  their  whole  story  and 
^tination,  all  the  true-born  children  of  the  infi- 
"^  One,  and  each,  more  or  less,  a  conscious 
^e  of  the  great  whole,  and  of  Him  whom  it 
^l)ly  reflects  ?  Who  dares  say  that  life  is  given 
^pend  itself  in  those  blazing  bursts,  and  amid 
^^  stormy  quivering  peaks,  which  alone  thou 
^tendest  to  honour  ?  In  the  millions  of  dark 
%8,  and  among  the  countless  daily  sordid  cares 
all  generations.  Heaven  works  unseen  beneath, 
d  bends  above ;  and  man  is  in  himself  greater 
an  all  the  outward  liveries  in  which  he  can 
^e  his  lot     Often,  how  often !  he  makes  him- 
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with  his  presence,  they  closed  the  gates  agun^ 
him.     A  crack-voiced  harper  on  a  tower  drawled 
a  scurvy  ballad  in  mockery,  as  the  Duke  m  high 
wrath  turned    bridle,    and,   biting  his  lip,  and 
shaking  his  plumed  head,  rode  back  ten  leagues 
fix>m  the  gates    of    Rothburg  to   his  castle  of 
Falkesheim.      Now  thou  must    know  that  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria's  daughter  had  chosen  Eberhard 
for  her  champion  when  he  jousted  at  Augsburg ; 
and  she  was  the  fairest  woman,  save  one  peasant 
girl,  I  ever  looked   upon.     But  she  would  not 
give  him  any  token  of  her  favour  to  wear,  till  he 
should  be  able  to  show  it  on  entering  the  gates  of 
that  rebellious  town.     Judge  then  of  my  noble 
master's  rightful  anger,  when  these  base  burghers 
opposed    his    sovereign   wiU,   and   darkened  the 
smiles  of  so  admirable  a  lady.     Not  long  oonld 
their  insolence  avail     He  sent  squires,  pilgrims 
minstrels,  merchants  of  his  followers  into  the  oty j 
with  store  of  gold  and  jewels.     More  than  ott^ 
rosy-cheeked  and  bright-eyed  damsel  of  Frano^ 
and  Italy  were  found  to  do  his  bidding,  and  ^^^ 
the  younger  burghers  to  his  wilL     The  chief  ^ 
all  these  sullen  citizens  was  an  old,  hard-broW^^ 
stiff-necked  man,  to  whom  wealth  and  pleas^^'^'^ 
were  as  dew-drops  on  a  rock.     Him  five  kni^l^    . 
lay  in  wait  for  near  the  walls.     They  sent  to  '^^ 
him  that  a  palmer,  who  brought  news  of  his  o^^ 
son  from  beyond  the  seas,  was  under  a  vow  ""^ 


to  enter  any  town,  and  waited  for  him  at  t:^ 
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of  the  forest.  The  lure  succeeded ;  and  ere 
lug  he  was  hanging,  forty  feet  high,  on  a 
tree  before  the  drawbridge  of  Falkesheim. 
ige  and  policy  and  a  liberal  hand  soon 
t  the  citizens  in  whose  power  lay  true 
r  and  lasting  safety ;  and  a  solemn  deputa- 
une  to  the  castle  to  entreat  my  Lord  that 
great  goodness  he  would  receive  the  fealty 
I  poor  servants.  He  was  pleased  to  be 
ted,  and  smiled  on  them  graciously,  nothing 
ching  them  with  their  former  manifold  arro- 
u  On  the  third  day  after,  the  Duke,  clad 
I  complete  mail  that  now  hangs  over  his 
and  wearing  on  his  arm  the  scarf  of  the 
Matilda  of  Bavaria,  entered,  at  the  head  of 
tsdners,  the  gate  from  which  he  had  been 
with  shame  but  eight  months  before.  The 
of  Barons  and  Knights  that  followed  him 
have  befitted  the  Emperor;  and  of  the 
rs  which  flashed  affright  that  day  into  the 
f  the  ignorant  and  rascal  citizens,  was  none 
li  and  perfect  as  that  of  Duke  Eberhard* 
i  high  feast  which  celebrated  his  entry,  ten 
els  sang  his  praises  from  the  gallery  of  the 
a  each  of  whom  the  town  was  fain  to  bestow 
largess.  The  railer  who  had  once  jeered 
heir  walls  was  led  by  them, — for  so  the 
required, — before  the  dais,  with  his  hands 
ehind  him,  and  was  then  scourged  by  the 
9  beyond  the  gates,  and  his  harp  broken 
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with  his  presence^  they  closed  the  gates  againi: 
him.  A  crack-voiced  harper  on  a  tower  drawl^a^^  Je( 
a  scurvy  ballad  in  mockery,  as  the  Duke  in  hi^^^^l 
wrath  turned  bridle,  and,  biting  his  lip,  «*~^Tnj 
shaking  his  plumed  head,  rode  back  ten  leagu*  ^^Eie« 
fix>m  the  gates    of    Rothburg  to  his   castle  of 

Falkesheim.  Now  thou  must  know  that  tT-^j^e 
Duke  of  Bavaria's  daughter  had  chosen  Eberha',..^Krd 
for  her  champion  when  he  jousted  at  Augsbur^^  _g; 
and  she  was  the  fairest  woman,  save  one  [irirm—  ml 
girl,  I  ever  looked  upon.  But  she  would  rzi^ziot 
give  him  any  token  of  her  favour  to  wear,  till  he 

should  be  able  to  show  it  on  entering  the  gates-^^  of 
that  rebellious  town.  Judge  then  of  my  nof  -ble 
master's  rightful  anger,  when  these  base  burgh  ..^ers 
opposed  his  sovereign  will,  and  darkened  w —  the 
smiles  of  so  admirable  a  lady.  Not  long  oo^i^  '^^ 
their  insolence  avail  He  sent  squires,  pilgrii^^==™^ 
minstrels,  merchants  of  his  followers  into  the  ci-^*^*y> 

with  store  of  gold  and  jewels.     More  than  i ^one 

rosy-cheeked  and  bright-eyed  damsel  of  Frm^>^  ^^ 
and  Italy  were  found  to  do  his  bidding,  and  yrs^^^i^^ 
the  younger  burghers  to  his  will  The  chief  ^"^  ^^ 
all  these  sullen  citizens  was  an  old,  hard-brow»  — ^/ed, 
stiff-necked  man,  to  whom  wealth  and  pleasi^^**^^'® 
were  as  dew-drops  on  a  rock.  Him  five  knigC^ 
lay  in  wait  for  near  the  walls.  They  sent  to 
him  that  a  palmer,  who  brought  news  of  his  01^^  ^nij 
son  from  beyond  the  seas,  was  under  a  vow  ^^^  ^^^ 
to  enter  any  town,  and  waited  for  him  at 
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c^ge  of  the  forest.     The  lure  succeeded ;  and  ere 
morning  he  was  hanging,  forty  feet  high,  on  a 
pine-tree  before  the  drawbridge  of  Falkesheim. 
Courage   and  policy   and  a  liberal    hand    soon 
taught   the  citizens  in    whose    power   lay   true 
honour  and  lasting  safety ;  and  a  solemn  deputa- 
tion came  to  the  castle  to  entreat  my  Lord  that 
d£  his  great  goodness  he  would  receive  the  fealty 
d{  his   poor   servants.      He  was  pleased  to   be 
entreated,  and  smiled  on  them  graciously,  nothing 
reproaching  them  with  their  former  manifold  arro- 
gances.    On  the  third  day  after,  the  Duke,  clad 
i.n  the  complete  mail  that  now  hangs   over   his 
tomb,  and  wearing  on  his  arm  the  scarf  of  the 
Xiady  Matilda  of  Bavaria,  entered,  at  the  head  of 
liis  retainers,  the  gate  from  which  he  had  been 
driven  with  shame  but  eight  months  before.    The 
train  of  Barons  and  Knights  that  followed  him 
"would  have  befitted  the  Emperor;   and  of  the 
mrmours  which  flashed  affright  that  day  into  the 
«yes  of  the  ignorant  and  rascal  citizens,  was  none 
80  rich  and  perfect  as  that  of  Duke  Eberhard. 
At  the  high  feast  which  celebrated  his  entry,  ten 
minstrels  sang  his  praises  from  the  gallery  of  the 
hall,  on  each  of  whom  the  town  was  fain  to  bestow 
great  largess.     The  railer  who  had  once  jeered 
from  their  walls  was  led  by  them, — ^for  so  the 
Duke  required, — before  the  dais,  with  hb  hands 
tied  behind  him,  and  was  then  scourged  by  the 
PH'ooms  beyond  the  gates,  and  his  harp  broken 
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aii'l  ca>t  into  the  river.     Of  manv  goodly  eolem- 
niti»'5    which    I    might    recount^   this    one  wtf» 
rne thinks,  for  a  chivaLrous  and  loyal  spirit,  thtf 
-iweetest    and   most  joyou*.     Every   nobly  born 
ciK-^t  was  cav  and  festal;   and  it  added  to  the 
j»Ka-ure  of  all  to  see  the  sad  and  writhing  loob 
of  the  c<»we<l  citizens.     Canst  thou  wonder  that, 
when  I  think  of  these  things,  and  of  him  who 
now  lies  in  dust  below,  I  sav  the  world  has  but 
sjiarkled  up  for  some  rare  moments  into  a  geflC- 
rnus  flame,  and  is  now  sunk  for  ever  into  mot*^' 
dering  dismal  darkness?     O  Eberhard !  how  litt*^ 
could  the  crowd  of  mortals  comprehend  thy  migb*^ 
and  indomitable  soul,  ever  swelling  to  embrace 
larger  compass  of  action  and  glory,  ever  lookir^  ^ 
with  a  stern  and  just  disdain  on  the  meaner  throi^-^ 
that  pressed  like  enunets  round  thy  strong  gigantr-^ 
footsteps  I 

Skrl.   Dost  thou  remember  the   name   of  th^ 
peasant  girl  whose  beauty  thou  spakest  of? 

Arm,  If  I  remember,  she  was  called  Agnes. 
But  why  askest  thou  ?  Didst  thou  know  aught 
of  her  ? 

Skel  There  was  a  maiden  of  that  name,  daughter 
to  a  poor  labourer,  his  only  child,  and  without  a 
mother.  A  great  Lord,  on  whose  domains  they 
lived,  cast  on  her  the  eyes  of  unlawful  affection, 
when  she  was  stiU  almost  a  child.  Ere  long  he 
commanded  her  father  to  send  her  to  his  castle^ 
that  she  might  attend  on  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
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Squires;  tor  he  was  himselt'  unmarried.     It   was 
well  known  what  household  he  kept,  and  what 
mind  was  his  towards  the  beautiful  woman  that 
approached  his  path.     So  her  father  refused  the 
I       honour  designed  for  him.     Next  day  a  man-at- 
arms,  riding  along  the   road  close  by  the  field 
where  he  wrought,  shot  at  him,  as  if  in  sport, 
with  his  cross-bow,  and  sent  the  bolt  through  his 
arm.    He  knew  that  he  dared  no  longer  abide 
there;  and  at  nightfall  he  left  his  cottage,  and 
fled  with  his  daughter  into  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
where  he  lived  under  the  trees  till  he  could  build 
Wmgelf  a  hut  of  branches.     Here  they  dwelt  for 
niany  weeks;  and  the  fair  girl  never  murmured 
•^  her  lot,  but  was  peaceful  and  joyous  to  be  with 
"®r  father,   and  to  do   his  will.     Sometimes  at 
'^^ht  he  returned  to  his  former  village,  many 
leagues  away,  and  obtained  some  help  of  food  and 
clothing  from  his  neighbours.     On  one  of  these 
^^^^<^ions  he  was  seen  by  some  of  the  foresters,  pur- 
®^^,  and  led  before  the  Lord,  who  commanded 
*^Ui  to  discover  the  retreat  of  his  runaway  vassal, 
*^   daughter.     He  refused,  and  was  cast  into  a 
prison  below  the  castle,  which  looked  out  from 
^^  lock  over  the  plain  and  river,  and  from  which 
*^    could  see  his  native  village  and  his  former 
*^>iae.    Here  for  weeks  he  lay  without  tidings  of 
^^  <shild,  and  could  only  gaze  at  the  dark  edge  of 
^®  forest  in  which  he  had  left  her,  or  look  away 
^«  deserted  cottage  where  she  had  been  bom. 
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an'l   wlu-re  he  had  lived  with  her  mother.     ^      , 
never  heanl  the  honi  blown,  and  the  tramp  n-^^ 
clasli  «.if  the  hunting  train,  and  saw  them  wiX-* 
«h)wn  the  hill  and  cro«?  the  river  to  hiltitintX^ 
w<>«k1s,  Init  it  seemed  to  hira  that  thev  must  nee^^ 
fin<l  a  human  prey,  for  which  they  sought  nt^*^- 
At  la^t  his  tears  came  true.     He  heard  the  varied 
cries,  and  the  shouts,  and  the  baying  of  dogs,  an*^ 
all  the  tumult  of  the  returning  chase;  and  soon  ^ 
younj]^  girl  ran  faltering  from  amid  the  trees,  ft^d 
hurried  towards  the  well-known  cottage.     A  m^ 
ment  after,  the  Duke  appeared  on  horseback  wi**^ 
many  riders  around  him.    Guiding  the  pursuit,  ^ 
sent  them  in  different  directions,  and  made  straig^ 
on   himself     'VMien  she  reached  the  cottage,  ^^^^^ 
found  a  huntsman  waiting  to  seize  her,  and  tum^^^. 
awav  to  the  river.     The  Duke  was  close  behin 
Th(»  captive  heard  the  distant  shriek, — "  Fathe 
I  come !  I  come  I " — and  saw  her  leap  from  th^ 
cliff  into  the  stream.     That  night  the  father  wa^^ 
less  strictly  watched,  and  escaped  from  his  prison^^ 
He  wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  till  on 
a  little  beach  of  sand  he  saw,  glimmering  through 
the  dark,  a  white  heap,  which  was  his  daughter*s 
body.     He  sat  upon  the  sand  till  dawn,  holding 
the  corpse  in  his  arms,  and,  when  light  began  to 
break,  carried  it  into  the  woods,  and  so,  alternately 
resting  and  journeying  all  day,  he  at  last  reached 
his  hut,  dug  a  grave  under  the  fallen  leaves,  and 
there  buried  his  child.     Thenceforth  he  never  left 
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ood,  nor  heard  tidings  of  man,  tiU  a 
)dc  furiously  through  the  thicket,  and 
iimbled  and  fell  at  the  threshold  of  the 
rider  was  Duke  Eberhard.  He  had 
K>n  when  hunting  in  the  forest  by  a 
feudal  enemies,  and  was  deperately 
The  recluse  lifted  him  up,  laid  him  on 
d  of  leaves,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
so  that,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  the 
saw  bending  over  him  was  that  of  his 
ner  and  vassal.  l^Iany  were  the  strange 
words  of  rage  and  misery  that  the 
uttered.  He  shrank  and  trembled, 
ew  attendant  spoke  to  him;  and  he 
ilt  thou  not  murder  me  then?*^  It 
01  his  language  that  the  fair,  pale 
^es  had  pursued  him  ever  since  her 
lightened  him  forth  often  at  midnight 
ely  forest.  The  phantom,  he  said^  had 
on  to  the  spot  where  his  enemies  lay 
him;  and  when  he  was  flying  from 
ooked  back  to  see  if  they  were  near, 
igure  he  discerned  was  that  of  the 
ning  with  her  long  hair  fallen  about 
ten  in  life  she  ran  before  him,  and 
drawn  sword  at  him.  The  childless 
B  to  him  of  peace  and  pardon ;  but  the 
d  at  him  with  fierce  eyes,  and  groan- 
\  from  thee!"  with  one  long  breath 
?he  peasant  gave  notice  of  the  place 
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and  manner  of  Eberhard's  death ;  and  so  his  own 
abode  became  known  to  many.     He  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  holy  hermit.     The  country  people 
told,  after  his  death,  of  miracles  wrought  beside 
his  grave;  and  at  last  his  name  was  canonized) 
and  his  bones  were  transferred  to  this  great  Abbey 
Church.     But  now  for  thee  and  me  this  time  of 
preternatural  awakening  is  wellnigh  over.    The 
life  in  each  is  but  a  weak  spark  of  that  which 
glowed  in  Eberhard  and  his  vassal     In  each  of 
U8  doubtless  it  lingers  for  some  reasonable  pur- 
pose, whether  one  day  to   be   re-imited  to  its 
ampler  source,  or  to  take  new  shapes,  and  work 
for  other  than  human  ends  in  some  different  region 
of  existence.     Of  this  much  be  thou  sure,  that 
life  is  more  and  worthier  than  its  outward  agita- 
tions  and   clamours, — the  sea  larger  and  more 
stable  than  its  bubbles.     There  are  millions  of 
connected,  concentric  realities,  ever  revolving  and 
unfolding  themselves,  which  must  each  do  its  own 
work  steadily,  not  dashing  and  exploding  into  the 
track  of  its  neighbour.     All  these  may,  by  the 
nobler  intelligences,  be  studied  and  understood,  if 
love,  and  faith,  and  patience   be   not   wanting. 
But  it  13  the  prerogative  of  folly  to  fancy  that 
revolt,  display,  noise,  subjugation  can  be  profit- 
able for  anything,  and  that,  when  these  are  im- 
possible,  existence  stagnates.     Writhing  is  not 
the  truest  grace,  nor  roaring  the  sweetest  music 
of  nature.     The  mad  lightning-flash  may  deem 
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it  biiTBts  and  passes,  the  stars  too  vanish 

But  they  surviye  unchanged,  and  smile 

mly,   when  the    storm    has  raged    itself 

Would  that  the  dust  of  Eberhard  could 
,  and  with  one  blast  of  his  horn  dash  to 
these  gloomy  vaults,  and  for  ever  silence 
lish  prate  beneath  the  ruins! 

Even  thy  ravings  are  doubtless  explicable, 
Le  idea  of  a  higher  order  than  mortals  can 
e,  which  includes  and  justifies  all  things, 
is  plain  that  thou  hast  not  yet  learnt  thy 
tion,  or  that  of  the  world ;  and  much  wilt 
ave  to  endure  in  attaining  to  that  know- 
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Chapter  I. 

1 ANE  MARTIN  was  the  only  daughter  oC  *^ 

yeoman  living  in  the  village  of  Meadham,  XM- 
far  from  the  southern  coast  of  England.     TW^ 


lC 


place  was  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  low 
of  hilla;  and  the  fields  of  pasture  and  of  cor:^ 
were  surrounded  by  extensive  woods.  These^^ 
together  with  the  small  collection  of  cottages^- 
and  the  village  church,  presented  a  prospect  oi' 
tranquillity  and  beauty. 

Jane  was  the  heiress  of  a  cottage  and  a  few  fields, 
and,  without  these  advantages,  had  beauty  enough 
to  attract  more  than  one  rustic  lover.  But  none 
of  them  could  win  her  afTcctions.  Her  mother  had 
died  early,  but  had  left  on  her  daughter's  mind  a 
tinge  of  her  own  imaginative  character.  Her 
father  was  possessed  of  some  books,  wliich  he  was 
fond  of  reading,  and  delighted  to  put  in  her  hands. 
But  he  saw  that  there  was  mixed  up  in  her  dis- 
position a  strong  portion  of  the  irregular  and 
fantastic  strain,  which  the  old  man  used  to  say 
she  nuist  have  had  from  her  mother,  who  always, 
he  would  add,  had  been  a  sort  of  fairy  body. 
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^^-^tlier  tlian  of  common  ilesh  and  blood  like  him- 

^^ll\    Whatever  touch  of  superstition  Jane  could 

*^ht  on  in  his  books  of  history  or  travels,  or  in 

^ne  belief  and  stories  of  her  neighbours,  had  a 

powerful  charm  for  her.    Dreams,  and  prophecies, 

^d  accounts  of  ghosts  and  visions  filled  her  with 

awe.  When  she  was  about  fifteen,  and  was  taken 

V  her  father  to  hear  the  preaching  of  a  wandering 

Methodist,  a  man  of  coarse  but  fervid  eloquence, 

^e  descriptions  in  which  he  rioted,  of  the  bodily 

^nnentsof  the  lost,  and  the  never-ending  delights 

of  heaven,  were  for  her  an  exquisite,  unimagined 

^ntrast  to  the  calm  morality  and  grave  devotion 

of  the  parish  church.     The  effect  of  this  evening, 

— ^for  the  sermon  was  delivered  after  nightfall  in 

*  dimly-lighted  bam, — was  so  overpowering,  that 

8«e  seemed  for  some  days  in  a  restless  fever,  and 

*t  last  was  seized  with  illness.     She  rose  however 

from  her  bed  apparently  strong  and  fresh  as  he- 

'Ore.    Her  beauty  had  lost  nothing  of  its  attrac- 

^^'^eness,  and  had  gained  something  in  expression. 

^^t  she  did  not  look  formed  for  happiness.     The 

^^isitive  and  excitable  movement   of  her   face, 

and  the  quick  and  striking  dilation  of  the  pupils 

^  ter  large  light  eyes,  conveyed  the  notion  of  a 

'^^^d  too  early  disturbed,  and  too  little  under  the 

^^"^^mment  of  any  settled  principles  of  action,  for 

^  liope  of  usefulness  and  peace.    But  surrounded 

^Viis  countenance  was  with  pale  brown  hair,  and 

Pported  by  a  figure  of  healthy,  youthful  elasti- 
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city,  the  whole  picture  of  the  ^1  had  an  affectii^fc^ 
sweetness. 

Her  favourite  reading  was  an  old  collection  c:>f 
voyages  and  travels,  filled  with  records  of  gainfcxl 
and  warlike  adventurers,  their  intercourse  witli 
foreign  cities  and  savage  tribes,  crimes,  sufferingi^ 
wonders,  and  superstitions.     On  these  she  muee^ 
at  every  moment  which  she  could  save  from  iix^ 
care  of  her  household  affidrs  and  of  the  dairy  an.^ 
garden.     She  knew  nothing  of  the  worid,  exeep-* 
within  a  circle  of  four  or  five  miles  around  h^^ 
father's  house ;  and  all  beyond  presented  itself 
her  mind  as  made  up  of  sparkling  seas  and  spic 
islands,  gorgeous  towns,  and  beautiful  and  heroic^ 
men, — ships  so  light  and  gay  as  might  sail  am< 
the  clouds,  and  cargoes  of  gold  and  fruits  as  glit^ 
tering  as  those  summer  clouds  themselves.    But, 
though  within  seven  miles  of  the  coast,  she  had 
never  seen  the  sea ;  and  the  wish  to  behold  that 
unknown  boundless  miracle  of  nature  became, 
when  she  had  grown  out  of  childhood,  the  strong- 
est feeling  of  her  mind.     Her  mother,  she  knew, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  seaman,  and  had  spent  her 
immarried  life  at  Southport,  a  town  and  harbour 
some  twenty  miles  from  Meadham,  where  her 
father  found  his  future  bride.      Now  the  long- 
buried  mother,  whose  grave  was  in  the  church- 
yard, and  met  her  eyes  every  Sunday,  appeared 
to  her  in  her  dreams  as  wearing  some  indistinct 
sea-shape,  as  treading  lightly  on  the  waves,  and 
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l^^komng  her  to  come  to  that  new  and  delight- 
fiJ  r^on.     The  thought  was  too  precious  to  be 
^ken  of  to  her  father;  and  the  girl  cherished 
it|  till  ahe  half  persuaded  herself  that  something 
Jiiore  than  fitncy  had  shaped  the   image.     For 
months  she  turned  the  wish  over  and  over,  till  it 
grew  into  a  project     The  notion  of  some  unac- 
countable good  to  be  derived  from  looking  on  the 
^ea,-H)f  some  magical  beauty  clothing  the  great 
dement, — and  of  some  mystery  connected  with 
^e  moment  of  her  success  in  the  enterprise, 
f^^Btened  on  her  imagination  with  no  less  strength 
^^^ui  would  on  many  minds  the  hope  of  mounting 
from  earth  to  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     The 
Pl^a  however  seemed  almost  impracticable.     Her 
^^her  was  growing  old,  a  little  peevish  at  any 
^f^ position  to  his  will,  and  more  and  more  settled 
his  daily  round  of  habits.     He  was  impatient 
^    his  daughter's  absence,  except  when  he  visited 
fields  and  gave  directions  to  his  one  labourer, 
l)U8iness  which  seldom  occupied  more  than  an 


,j^Tir  at  a  time.     The  old  man  was  kind  and  saga- 


1^^  ^^us.     His  slightest  peculiarities  were  dear  to 
^r;  and  no  image  she  had  ever  seen  with  her 


lily  eyes  was  to  her  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the 
rey-headed  and  weather-beaten  face.     But  often, 
^^hile  she  sat  beside  him  and  supplied  his  little 
^^ants,  or  answered  his  few  and  simple  observa- 
tions, her  thoughts  would  wander  away  to  the 
Restless  boundless   sea,  with   all  its  shores  and 
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ships:  an<l  the  little  world  around  her,  for  \V*^ 
jilone  she  had  outwardly  lived,  and  which  ^^^ 
she  knew,  .^eenied  ix)or  and  small,  compared  "^ 
the   dazzlinfr   and   amazing  world  of  which 
knew  nothing.     She  naturally  avoided  to  exp^ 
her  feelings,  which  she  waa  aware  were  stror::^^^® 
and  more  unu&ual  than  her  father,  or  any  of 
acquaintance,  could  understand  or  would  apprC:^^    . 
But  the  bookri  which  he  found  her  reading,  C^^^^^^ 
the  questions  she  sometimes  ventured  to  ask 
to  the  sea|K>rt  town  wliich  he  had  '^nsited  in  ^^^ 
earlier  life,  in  part  betrayed  her.     One  day  ^\^>^ 


ing  such  a  conversation  he  suddenly  exclaims 
"  Heaven  help  thee !  the  sea  seems  always  runnier  ^^^ 
in  thy  head  I     I  should  not  wonder  if  the  fir*-- 
idle  sailor  that  comes  wandering  here  catches  th^ 
foolish  fancy,  and  carries  thee  off  from  all  ou 
honest  country  fellows.     But  take  care,  Jane, 
they  are  an  unsteady,  spendthrift,  drunken  set 
At    best   their   trade   keeps   them  many  a  lo; 
month  in  every  year  away  from  their  wives  an< 
children.      Don't    marry   a   sailor,   Jane ;    don't 
marry  a  sailor ;  or  thy  old  father  will  break  his 
heart." 

This  advice  was  not  very  likely  to  change  the 
current  of  Jane's  thoughts.  Her  longing  to  look 
upon  the  sea  grew  rather  the  stronger;  but  to 
gratify  it  was  not  easy.  The  summit  of  the  hills 
which  bounded  that  inland  country,  was  not  fur- 
ther off  than  two  hours'  walking ;  but  this  was 
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through  unfrequented  paths  and  lonely  sheep- 
tTacks  up  the  downs.  The  village  lay  on  no  line 
of  traffic  with  the  coast ;  and  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  shore  without  some  purpose  of  busi- 
ness would  have  sounded  among  her  neighbours 
like  setting  off  on  a  crusade  or  a  pilgrimage.  She 
slirank  from  owning  her  beloved  secret  even  to 
Iier  father ;  and  nothing  therefore  remained  but 
to  plan  a  clandestine  excursion.  This  was  only 
poiseible  at  night.  A  ramble  of  the  kind  however 
'wwl  nothing  very  alarming  for  a  country  girl. 
The  imaginative  apprehensions,  which  alone  pre- 
^xxted  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Jane,  added  to 
tbe  charm,  by  enhancing  the  dignity  of  her  enter- 
prise. Spirits,  she  thought,  must  needs  be  pecu- 
liarly her  attendants  on  the  most  momentous 
<><^oa8ion  of  her  whole  life,  which  had  now  reached 
^e  mature  age  of  eighteen. 

^e  moon  was  shining  in  the  summer  sky, 
^hen  she  crept  through  her  chamber-window, 
*^d  sprang  lightly  on  the  ground.  Had  any  one 
^^n  her,  it  must  have  seemed,  from  the  excite- 
^^iit  of  her  look  and  manner  under  the  homeliness 

her  dark  dress,  that  she  was  bent  on  a  different 

ki     1 

^^  of  meeting  from  that  which  she  really  medi- 

^d.     She  traversed  the  little  garden,  and  went 

^    V>y  well-known  paths,  which  led   her   away 

^^  the  village,  and  under  the  shade  of  hedges 

^    coppices.     Rapidly  and  with   beating  heart 

^     walked  through   quiet  fields  of  com,    and 

Q  3 
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V^f-jan  to  think  that  she  wae  now  eacaping  il^ 
dani'^vr  of  intermptioiL,     In  an  hour  she  readied 
the  \(:ir:  Cultivated  and  less  populous  tract,  vbich 
div:^]*.-^]   the   plain  firom   the  upland.     Here  eke 
hc-ard  fri:>m  l*ehind  her  the  church-dock,  which 
.=he  knew  so  well,  striking  midnight.     The  path 
was  no  longer  familiar  to  her ;  but  she  knew  the 
rlirection  she  had  to  take ;  and  her  task  increased 
in  .seriousness  and  interest,  the  more  completely 
rrlie  appeared  engaged  in  it.     The  downs  aroee 
^in  and  grey  before  her;  and,  after  exploring 
i'oT  a  few  minutes,  she  struck  into  the  path  that 
climl>ed  their  sides,  and  felt  that  she  had  entered 
on  a  new  world.     But  she  began  to  be  a  little 
fatigued,  and  mounted  the  hills  with  less  quick- 
ness than  she  crossed  the  valley.     Still  she  met 
no  human  being.     The  moon  was  rising  above 
her  head,  and  displayed  her  road ;  and  she  thought 
tliat  !=he  perceived  the  fresh  sea-breeze  blowing 
down  from  the  heights  upon  her  face.     As  she 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  aerial   sununit, 
which  she  had  so  often  looked  at  almost  with 
tears,  she  could  hardly  believe  the  reality  of  her 
happiness.     In  spite  of  her  weariness,  her  heart 
wa8  borne  up  with  wings.     She  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment a  few  yards  below  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
«and  then  ran  headlong  on, — and  stopped. 

There  lay  the  sea  beneath  her,  one  sheet  of 
indistinct  grey  and  moonshine,  with  the  dark  land 
running  ofT  on  each  side.     In  the  obscurity  an 
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angelic  yision  moved  along,  with  the  moon  glanc- 
ing on  its  white  face ;  it  must  be, — could  it  be  ? 
"^  ship  I     She  felt  how  deep  her  own  emotions 
^ere  at  the  aspect  of  immense  and  unknown 
power,  though  she  could  not  have  explained  the 
<i&use.    The  excitement  of  her  mind  did  not  fail 
After  its  first  rise,  but  varied  and  prolonged  itself 
during  her  minuter  examination  of  aU  that  lay 
l>efore  her.     The  moonbeams  shifted  slowly,  as 
the  loniinary  journeyed  on  and  stooped  towards 
the  horizon.      Here  and  there  the  stars  were 
&intly  reflected  in  the  gauze-veiled  mirror.     The 
ship  passed  on  in  silent  ghostliness,  and  disap- 
peared ;  while  the  weak  murmur  of  the  waters  on 
the  shore  beneath  came  to  her  as  if  whispering  a 
secret  which  she  vwily  strained  her  ear  to  catch. 
^be  stood  charmed  to  the  spot,  until  the  first 
Slimpses  of  the  early  dawn  began  to  mingle  with 
^^  gleams  of  night.     And  now  she  drank  in, 
^th  a  mighty  insatiable  thirst,  each  moment  of 
^   great    imfolding    vision.      The   brightening 
^^ds, — ^the  strengthening  breeze, — the  cold  sad 
P^kling  of  the  sea  under  the  eye  of  day, — the 
*Oiiring  of  the  landscape,  and  the  starting  into 
^iness  of  many  vessels, — all  these  were  memo- 
i^^l^  events  to  Jane.     But  the  weariness  of  the 
^^y  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  over-excited  mind 
1.  ^J)elled  her  to  rest;   and  by  the  increasing 
l*^^t  she  saw,  a  few  yards  beneath  her,  a  small 
^llow  in  the  hill,  marked  by  an  old  thorn-tree 
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which  shaded  a  few  large  stones.     On  one  of 
them  she  sat,  and  watched  the  scene  before  hefi 
till,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  her  eyes  closed  agmJi^^ 
the  light,  and  her  head  drooped  sideways  agaix^ 
the  bank. 


Chapter  IL 

TAXE  had  lost  all  consciousness,  and  was  __ 

called  from  sleep  only  by  a  voice,  at  whic^^ 
slie  started ;  and  the  first  object  that  caught  her^ 
eyes,  was  a  young  man,  who  stood  before  her^ 
with  the  broad  sunshine  streaming  like  a  glory 
round  his  face,  and  with  a  figure  so  graceful,  and 
au  attitude  of  sm*prise  so  lively,  that  Jane,  in  the 
midst  of  her  fear,  could  not  but  think  him  the 
most  beautiful  object  she  had  ever  seen.     It  was 
a  young  sailor,  who  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  enjoy 
the  air,  while  climbing  up  the  steep  clifl&,  and 
whose  exclamation  on   seeing  the  sleeping  girl 
had  disturbed  the  dreams  of  her  native  village 
and  her  cottage  hearth. 

"No  offence,  I  hope,  young  woman;  but  I 
could  not  help  calling  out  when  I  found  you  here, 
where  I  expected  only  the  old  thorn-tree." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "it  is  my  fault, — ^that  is, 
I  believe  I  have  been  asleep,  and  it  is  very  wrong." 

"Well,  I  do  not  see  much  harm,  unless  you 
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}  iwd  fidlen  asleep  when  it  was  your  watch  on 

J  deck;  and  you're  hardly  a  sailor  yet.    But,  if 

iDoaj make  so  bold,  it  must  be  something  out  of 

4e  way  that  brings  you  here  at  this  hour  of  the 

doming.     The  sun  is  not  above  half  an  hour  up. 

^  We  been  this  way  pretty  well  at  all  hours; 

*^d  I  never  found  any  one  here  yet  but  an  old 

^^epherd,  and  perhaps  sometimes  of  an  evening 

*    Jair  of  sweethearts ;  and  you  are  none  of  the 

'^^Jghbours; — I  know  them,  yoimg  and  old,  for 

*^ee  miles  round." 

Then  came  the  explanation  of  Jane's  adven- 

^^Xje ;  and,  in  telling  it  slightly  as  she  did,  there 

^^«8  to  her  own  feelings  a  strain  of  extravagance 

^^  it,  which  she  had  never  perceived  till  now, 

^^hen  she  was  compelled  to  speak  of  it.     The 

Stranger  was   full  of  wonder;   but  he  thought, 

^Vrom  her  look  and  manner,  she  must  be  telling 

^le  truth.     His  determination  to  find  out  how  this 

Vras,  gained  strength  perhaps  from  her  personal 

charms;   for  the  rounded  active  figure  and  the 

^oft  face,  with  her  bright  eyes,  and  long  pale  hair 

burling  from  under  her  bonnet,  were  not  lost  on 

^ne  who  in  his  voyages  had  seen  many  a  pretty 

xnaiden,  but  never  a  prettier  than  Jane  Martin. 

He  immediately  proposed,  as  he  had  no  business 

that  could  not  wait,  to  take  care  of  her  back  to 

her  father's.     She  refused  with  a  deep  blush  and 

downcast  look,  and,  wishing  him  a  good  morning, 

had  turned  to  go ;  but  her  steps  faltered,  partly. 
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doubtless^  from  fatigae.     In  a  moment  the  jont^i 
sailor  was  at  her  side,  and  insisted  that  she  vr^^ 
too  weak  to  return  without  his  help.     The  a^^" 
rangement  was  soon  made ;  and  at  four  o'clock  m-  ^ 
the  morning  the  pair  set  off  on  their  walk,  whicK^> 
according  to  Jane's  design,  ought  to  have  ender-^ 
about  the  same  hour. 

The  road  however  was  now  down  hilL     Sh 
had  succeeded  in  the  greatest  aim  she  had  ever 
conceived ;  and  her  companion's  arm  was  of  muc 
assistance.     Jane  discovered,  in  the  first  half-hou 
of  their  acquaintance,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
fisherman's  widow,   living   in  a  cottage  at  th 
foot  of  the  cliff.     He  had  early  gone  to  sea,  an 
now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  risen  to 
second  mate  of  a  merchantman,  in  which  he 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.      On 
turning  to  England,  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
mother,  and  had  set  out  that  morning   to  walk 
across  the  country  to  Southport,  where  he  hoped 
again  to  obtain  employment,  and  perhaps  in  a 
better  situation  than  his  last.     After  several  other 
questions  and  replies,  "  How,"  she  said^  **  do  you 
pass  the  hours,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
in  the  ship  ?" 

^^I  read  or  sing,  or  think  of  my  friends  at 
home ;  and  I  &ncy  that  some  day  or  other  there 
may  be  some  one  on  shore,  younger  and  prettier 
than  my  poor  mother,  who  may  remember  me 
when  I  am  away,  as  I  should  remember  her." 
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If  Jane  had  been  a  lady,  she  would  hardly  have 
answered,  **  Well,  when  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I 
mostly  think  of  the  sea,  and  how  men  pass  their 
lives  upon  it,  and  what  sights  they  have  to  look 
at" 

^^And  all  this,  though  you  have  no  friend  a 
sailor, — no  brother  or  cousin,  or  lad  that  you 
used  to  play  with  when  you  were  both  children  ?" 

She  blushed,  and  said,  "  No, — ^no  one.  My 
mother's  father  was  a  sailor ;  and  I  have  read  of 
many  more  in  books;  but  I  never  saw  one  to 
speak  to  before.*' 

"And  have  you  never  thought  if  you  would 
like  to  have  a  friend  who  had  made  many  a 
voyage?  Would  it  not  be  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  fancy  that  one  you  knew  was  on  the  wide 
waves,  and  thinking  of  you  while  you  would  be 
remembering  him  ? — some  one  whose  return  you 
would  look  for,  and  who  would  bring  you  new 
stories  every  trip^  of  all  he  had  fallen  in  with, 
and  perhaps  some  pretty  trifles,  and  gowns  and 
lace,  from  foreign  parts  ?" 

It  was  with  a  low  deep  longing  voice  that  she 
answered,  "Oh,  that  would  be  too  much  happi- 
ness!" Then  she  hung  her  head,  and  hid  her 
face  from  him,  but  leaned  the  more  clingingly 
on  his  arm.  In  truth  she  was  almost  over- 
powered by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep ;  and  they 
were  now  at  last  within  a  stone's-throw  of  her 
father's  door.     She  turned  from  the  lane  they 


Ik-    rcni:.inod    leaning    oi 
second.-',  till  ^tiiitled  hy  a 
he  hurried  in,   and,   puslii 
which  contained  three  or  fi 
fusion,  he  found  himself 
room.     There  were  several 
bed,  on  which  he  lay  appa 
Jane  stood  supporting  her& 
poets,    and  with    her  eyes 
William  went  to  her  side, 
eyes  gradually  open,  and  the 
The  first  objects  he  beheld 
and  the  young  man  standing 
dress.     He  looked  at  them 
at  last  muttered,  "  I  was  sure 
Jane  now  begged  that  ehe 
with  her  father,  who  was  use 
and  spedally  requested  Wi 
stranger,  to  stay  in  the  outer 
go  and  speak  to  him.     Relu< 
their  heads,   thn  no;~>-i- 
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own  proceedings^  and  could  learn  what  he  had  to 
^  On  getting  up^  and  not  finding  her  in  the 
lH)ase,  he  had  hurried  about  his  premises,  and, 
^  missing  her,  had  alarmed  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours, and  sent  in  different  directions  to  look  for 
*^er.  But  when  two  or  three  of  the  messengers 
^"toned  without  any  tidings,  he  had  fainted 
*^ay;  and  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  him,  as 
*^c  lay  on  his  bed,  the  moment  before  Jane 
^Ted.  In  an  hour  he  felt  sufficiently  strong 
^orise;  and  he  and  his  daughter  went  to  rejoin 
^«e  sailor,  and  offered  him  breakfast,  of  which 
Aey  partook  with  him.  But  his  fresh  and  lively 
look  was  very  different  from  the  stem  sadness  of 
^e  father,  and  from  Janets  deep  and  confused 
rejection.  He  was  not  discouraged  however  from 
faking,  nor  she  from  listening.  Even  the  old 
^*^^an  relaxed  into  civility  before  he  took  leave. 

It  was  not  many  days  till  he  came  again ;  and 

"^^ne  soon  learned  that  he  had  put  off  his  journey 

^  Southport.     Thenceforth  they  met  frequently ; 

*^^  in  the  summer  evenings  he  was  seen  walking 

*^Ut  the  quiet  country  lanes  with  Jane  leaning 

^  Ilia  arm.     It  was  no  surprise  therefore  to  the 

r^'^e,  when  the  banns  were  read  in  the  church 

^^    the  marriage  of  Jane  Martin  and  William 

^^rence.     With  slow  gestures  and  thoughtful 

^^^  her  father  gave  her  to  her  husband.     They 

^"^Xrned  to  live  with  him ;  and  in  the  first  glad 

^^t  of  their  love  the  old  man  died.     His  death 
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was  a  shock  to  Jane,  but  not  a  lasting  gnc^ 
She  loved  William  too  fully  and  entirely,  to  fed 
any  gap  in  her  life  while  she  possessed  him ;  9m 
though  she  would  have  been  ready  to  toil  for  ^^ 
father's  comfort,  had  he  lived,  his  death  was  i^ 
from  overpowering  her.      Nay, — though  it  ifl  * 
severe  truth, — she  felt  relieved  from  his  sil^ 
forebodings,  and  seemed  to  belong  more  entir^^^ 
to  William,  now  that  all  other  claims  on  her  1»^ 
ceased. 

Not  long  after  this,  William's  mother  was  tsk^^\ 
ill;  and  lie  was  sent  for  to  see  her.  She  ^^^^ 
before  his  return ;  and  both  were  now  deprived 
all  they  had  much  loved  beyond  each  other.  In 
few  weeks  it  became  necessary  for  William  to  g 
again  to  his  former  home,  in  order  to  sell  the  ' 
furniture  and  let  the  cottage ;  and  Jane  proposed 
to  accompany  him.  She  rejoiced  in  the  thought 
of  again  seeing  the  place  where  they  had  first 
met,  and  of  knowing  more  familiarly  that  ocean 
which  she  had  obtained  so  insufficient  a  glimpse 
of.  They  went  thither,  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  sea-side  cottage.  All  about  it  spoke  of 
maritime  occupation.  The  house  was  partly  con- 
structed of  wreck.  The  paling  round  the  puny 
garden  was  of  the  broken  and  pitchy  boarding  of 
boats ;  and  the  shingle  lay  driven  in  barren  heaps 
against  it.  Within  a  stone's-throw  two  or  three 
fishing-boats  were  drawn  up  on  tlie  beach;  and 
the  children  of  the  fishers'  families  played  along 
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the  shore.  In  the  cottage  there  was  great  want 
of  many  of  the  inland  comforts  Jane  had  been 
iwed  to ;  but  there  were  a  few  articles  of  trans- 
marine curiosity,  brought  home  by  William,  such 
«  uncut  coral  and  pink-hearted  shells. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  hus- 

hand  and  wife  were   busy  in  their  household 

sffiurs,  examining  and  arranging  their  new  pos- 

Msdons.     But  in  the  evening  they  felt  more  at 

liberty,  and   they   strolled    together    along    the 

shore.    Jane  knew  not  what  it  was  that  attracted 

^^ ;  but  she  had  an  obscure  notion  of  a  wonder- 

^  and  friendly  power  in  the  sea,  as  if  its  move- 

^^ts  had  been  the  beatings  of  a  mighty  paternal 

^'^ast,  on  which  she  could  lay  her  head.     She 

talked  along  the  outermost  line  of  foam;  and 

©Very  wave  that  broke  delighted  her,  while  at 

^tenrals  she  turned  and  stood,  and  looked  over 

^e  waters  with  vague  but  deep  emotion.    A  child 

^ho  has  been  gazing  at  a  lovely  star,  till  he  almost 

Hmcies  it  his  own,  would  not  be  more  gratified  by 

^ing  it  suddenly  drop  from  the  skies  into  his  lap. 

^^Jane,"  said  William,  "you  seem  as  much 

{)Ieased  as  a  child  with  a  new  toy;  yet  the  sea 

is  not  to  be  joked  with.     Though  there  is  only 

a  little  ripple  on  it  now,  I  have  seen  a  swell  that 

frightened  the  best  seaman  on  board;  and  many 

a  hundred, — ay,  many  a  thousand  ships,  with  all 

their  crews,  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  smooth  as 

you  may  think  it  atop.     I  must  tell  you  some 
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stories  of  shipwrecks,  that  you  may  not  fancy  it 
all  plain  sailing,  and  may  be  willing  to  go  back 
home,  away  from  the  surf." 

"  You  need  not,"  said  Jane ;  "  I  heard  plenty 
such  stories  from  my  mother,  and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten one  of  them.     Besides  the  woman  with  the 
green  hair,  who  appeared  to  my  grandfather^  ^ 
dreadful  enough." 

"  The  woman  with  the  green  hair !"  sadd  TN  ^' 
liam,  suddenly.  "  Who  saw  that?  who  told  V*^ 
of  it  ?" 

"  My  grandfather  saw  it  twice;  and  my  motl^   . 
told  me  of  it.     He  used  to  make  voyages  to  Hc^ 
land  and  Germany,  I  tliink;  for  I  remember  vsa^^ 
mother  showing  me  the  places  in  our  old  maj,-  ^ 
Once  he  had  not  long  left  the  port,  somewher#^ 
abroad,  when  the  fog   began   to   thicken   rounci^ 
liim,   and   the  wind   at   the   same   time   to  rise.  -^ 
The  sailors  wanted  him  to  turn  back;    but  he    ^ 
would  not ;  for  he  was  a  very  bold  and  obstinate 
man.     The  weather  grew  worse  and  worse;  and 
at  last,  when  he  had  just  refused  the  advice  of 
all  on  board  to  go  back  into  harbour,  he  saw  a 
figure  rise  out  of  the  water  on  the  side  nearest 
the  wind,  and  float  in  the  air  against  the  fog, 
close  to  the  mast.     She  put  out  her  hands,  as  if 
to  push  him  and  his  ship  back ;  and  he  noticed 
her  so  well,  that  he  could  describe  her  as  he  could 
any  of  his  friends.    She  was  young  and  handsome, 
in  a  long  grey  dress,  with  pale  green  hair  hanging 
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iwn  over  her  neck.  My  grandfather  would  not 
3ed;  and  that  night  his  ship  was  dashed  upon 
le  shore^  and  he  lost  everything  he  had.  All  his 
rew  were  drowned;  and  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
each  himself^  ahnost  a  corpse." 

«WeU,''eaid  William,  "was  that  aU?  did  he 
ver  see  her  again  ?" 

"Yes.  For  some  years  after,  he  made  suc- 
esaful  voyages;  and  he  spoke  to  his  family  of 
ke  sight  he  had  seen,  as  of  something  strange 
Ad  remarkable,  but  not  as  if  it  had  been  of  any 
^  importance.  My  mother  had  heard  him  de- 
^be  the  figure  so  often,  that  she  said  she  felt  as 
'  die  had  seen  it  herself.  After  she  had  been 
^^ed  some  months,  she  went  with  her  husband 
^  pay  her  father  a  visit,  before  he  should  sail  on 
^t  he  intended  should  be  his  last  voyage.  He 
^  laid  out  most  of  his  property  in  a  cargo  for 
®  vessel,  and  expected  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
^Qey  by  it.     The  evening  before  he  was  to  sail, 

^as  returning  from  the  harbour  to  the  house 
lived  in,  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Southport  The 
y  lay  along  the  sea-side ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
^tuer  evening,  with  a  slight  sunny  mist  spread 
'^  the  water.  After  he  had  got  clear  of  the 
^ti,  he  turned  round  to  look  at  the  masts  of 
ship,  which  were  plain  enough  to  be  seen; 
I-  he  noticed  an  odd  movement,  with  some  faint 
-Q  in  the  sunshine,  above  the  water.  It  grew 
^rer  and  clearer,  till  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
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woman  with   the  green  hair.      He  could  hare 

thought  it  not  an  hour  since  he  last  saw  her;  bo 

exactly  was  she  the  same,  except  that  now  a  weak 

yellow  brightness  from  the  sun  fell  over  her  grey 

dress  and  pale  green  hair.     She  waved  her  hand 

and  looked  at  him,  so  that  he  understood  weQ 

enough  that  she  warned  him  not  to  go  back  to 

the  ship.     At  first,  he  owned,  he  was  dreadMj 

frightened ;  but,  as  she  did  not  cease  her  wamingB) 

he  turned  his  head  from  her,  and  proceeded  on  his 

way.     He  did  not  dare  look  back  again,  till  he 

had  struck  into  a  path  that  led  down  a  holloW) 

so  that  the  sea  was  hidden  from  him.     There  was 

then  no  appearance  of  the  figure.     He  came  home 

much  changed  in  his  manner;  and  his  face  and 

voice  were  very  sad,  when  he  told  his  wife  and 

daughter  what  had  happened  to  him.      But  he 

could  not   afford  to  give  up  his  voyage;    and 

besides  he  would  not  have  borne  to  be  laughed 

at  by  his  friends,  as  he  must  have  been  had  he 

staid  on  shore  for  such  a  reason." 

"  And  what  came  of  it  ?" 

"My  mother  never  saw  him  after  the  next 

morning,  when  he  went  to  sea.     He  was  washed 

overboard  and  drowned  before  the  eyes  of  hia 

crew.     I  was  bom  three  or  four  months  after; 

and  my  mother  was  so  affected  by  her  loss,  and 

by  the  story  of  the  green-haired  woman,  that 

she  thought  the  impression   made  on  her  had 

given  me  the  same  kind  of  features  and  look,  as 
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those  of  the  appearance  described  by  my  grand- 
father. My  hair  indeed  has  never  that  I  know 
of  been  green." 

William  was  long  silent :  at  last  he  said,  ^^  Jane, 
I  must  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of.     I  heard 
this  story  told  by  an  old  sailor  of  Southport,  who 
udd  he  had  sailed  in  the  ship,  the  master  of  which 
was  lost  as  you  have  just  related,  though  I  had  no 
notion  that  he  was  your  grandfather.     But  I  have 
seen  the  green-haired  woman  twice   myself.     I 
was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  the  mate  keep- 
ing watch  on  deck.     The  night  was  cloudy ;  but 
every  now  and  then  we  had  a  good  glimpse  of 
moonshine.   The  moon  however  was  hidden,  when 
I  happened  to  be  looking  towards  the  larboard 
^w,  and  saw,  right  abreast   of  the  foremast, 
'^^uiging  against  the  clouds,  the  sort  of  figure  you 
^ke  of,  with  her  green  hair  falling  about  her. 
Her  body  and  dress  seemed  much  the  colour  of 
^^  clouds  behind,  so  that  I  could  not  make  out 
^^  shape;  but  just  then  a  fiash  of  moonshine 
^^***ie,  and  I  saw  her  as  plain  as  I  see  you.     She 
^^^^ed,  as  you  said,  to  be  signing  to  us  to  change 
^^  course.    I  called  one  of  the  seamen  to  try  if 
^^  Could  notice  anything  in  the  direction  in  which 
^W  her ;  but  at  the  moment  of  his  turning  his 
^^  she  disappeared.     I  tried  to  think  no  more 
H;  and  an  hour  after  a  Greek  pirate  came  up 
^^  hoarded  us  with  a  dozen  men;  we  had  to 
^Klxt  for  it  hand  to  hand,  and  lost  three  lives 
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before  we  got  rid  of  the  scoundrels ;  and  I 

wound  in  my  shoulder  that  I  feel  even  yet. 

it  is  strange  that  the  course  the  figure  sigi^^ 

us  to  steer,  would,  as  we  found  the  next 

liave  taken  us  clear  away  from  the  pirate, 

the  midst  of  the  British  squadron  of  men-of-*^    . 

But  there  is  something  more  curious  than 

You   say  your   mother  thought  you  had  t^^^^^^ . 

after  the  build  of  the  figure,  from  her  hearii^^^ 

spoken  of  bv  her  father ;  now,  when  I  saw  '^  ^ , 

"  .  tbe 

the   first   time   that   morning  up  yonder  at 


lover's  seat,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  wl_ 

Well  that  ^\y\  is  the  likest  I  ever  saw  to  f^     , 

.    ^-^*tlc 
green-haired  woman.     Your  hair  even  had  a  lit  ^^•^^' 

greenish  look,  though  that  perhaps  was  from  X^^^^^ 

shade  of  the  old  thorn-tree  above  you.     I  ha 


never  since  been  able  to  get  it  out  of  my  hea.^^^^' 
that  you  and  she  are  somehow  sisters,  though 
never  saw  two  sisters  so  much  alike." 

Jane  laughed,  not  very  heartily,  and  owned  '^ 

was  strange  that  he,  as  well  as  her  mother,  shoul--^" 
have  noticed  the  likeness.  "  But  you  spoke,"  di^-"^ 
said,  "of  seeing  this  figure  twice.     How  did  ** 

happen  the  second  time  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  that  was  much  less  remarkable.     My 
captain  made  my  fortune  by  promoting  me  to 
a  mate,  and  getting  me  some  education, 
afterwards  he  gave  up  the  ship;  and,  as  he 


^  Je 

walking  home  from  the  town,  I  went  half-a-DC^^ 

or   so   with  him   to   bid  him  good   by.     I  v^ 


< 
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toanlcing  him  for  his  kindness^  when  he  said  he 
wanted  no  thanks;  but  he  would  be  glad  if  I 
would  promise  him  one  thing,  and  this  was,  that, 
V  e?er  by  any  chance  he  went  to  sea  again,  I 
would  sail  with  him.  I  was  looking  up  in  his 
&ce,  and  was  saying.  Yes,  when  I  saw  over  his 
shoulder,  above  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  top  of 
the  down  where  it  looks  along  the  sea,  the  same 
figure  of  the  green-haired  woman.  It  was  bright 
Biuishine,  and  I  saw  her  quite  plainly.  She  was 
drowning  and  making  signs  to  me,  as  if  to  prevent 
^e  from  promising ;  but  I  was  not  to  be  stopped 
^easily;  and  I  gave  the  old  man  my  word,  I 
Would  go  with  him  immediately  on  his  letting  me 
'^ow,  unless  I  should  have  taken  a  berth  in 
•'bother  ship  beforehand.*' 

'^  And  would  you  go  now,  that  you  are  mar- 
ried?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  would, — I  must.  Why,  what 
"^"^Ui  should  happen  to  you  when  I  am  away? 
"^^d  we  should  be  all  the  better  pleased  with 
^*^li  other  on  my  return  after  a  four  or  five 
^^nths'  voyage.  But  I  don't  think  there  is 
^^ch  chance  of  it ;  for  the  old  man  has  made  his 
^*^une,  and  is  not  likely  to  spend  it." 


^oi,.  n.  R 
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Chapter  III. 

^PHE  husl)and  and  wife  returned  in  a  few  days 
from    the  sea-coast  to   their    inland  farm* 
and  time  passed  on  quietly  with  them  until  their 
son  was  born.     Young  Richard^ — ^for  so  he  was 
named,   after  his   maternal  grandfather^ — was  & 
new  happiness  to  both  the  parents.     William  too 
had  grown  tolerably  familiar  with  rural  occupft' 
tions,  and  was  pleased  with  the  cultivation  of  hi^ 
land.     It  was  now  again  midsummer;    and  th6 
village,  with  its  fields  and  trees,  looked  as  beau-' 
tiful  as  when  Jane  set  out  on  her  first  expedition 
to  the  sea.     But  how  difierent  were  her  feelings 
now  !     It  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  some  m^^terious 
way  she  liad,  in  William^  married  the  sea  itself; 
and  lier  restless  fancies  were  all  quieted.     But 
this  calm  was  not  to  last.     It  was  a  bright  July 
evening;    and   William   had   come  in   from   the 
fields,  and  was  sitting  down  to  his  meal  with  his 
wife,   who   was    preparing  the    table,   while  he 
danced  the  child  upon  his  knee,  when  the  postman 
came  to  the  door  with  a  letter,  which,  from  the 
rarity  of  the  occurrence,  startled  them  as  if  it  had 
been  a  gunshot  fired  into  the  room.     The  father 
turned  pale  when  he  saw  the  handwriting,  and 
laid  the  child  on  the  floor.     It  was  a  letter  from 
his  old  captain,  saying  that  he  had  lost  his  fortune 
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^•y    an   unsuccessful    speculation,    and    was    now 

alxjut  to  embark  on  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  in  which 

he  claimed  William's  promised  help  as  chief  mate 

of  the  ship.     He  saw  at  once  that  he  must  go. 

Jane  spent  the  evening  and  most  of  the  night  in 

weeping,   while  he  endeavoured  to  explain   his 

'rishes  as  to  her  mode  of  life  in  his  absence,  and 

the  measures  she  should  take  for  the  management 

of  the  farm,  which,  with  her  active  rural  habits, 

^d  not  promise  to  be  a  very  difficult  business, 

•The  next  morning  at  daybreak  he  started  from 

^leadham  on  his  way  to  Southport;    and  Jane 

^d  her  child  were  left  to  cheer  each  other  as 

^ey  might. 

The  autumn  and  winter  passed  on;  and  with 
^^^  8pring  she  had  the  hope  of  seeing  her  husband 
^8^.     But  not  so  was  it  to  be.     The  spring 
"'^ghtened  into  summer ;  but  William  came  not 
^th  the  leaves  and  crops.     The  summer  advanced 
^   Uiaturity;   but  the  husband  of  Jane  did  not 
^^e  to  reap  his  harvest.     She  could  no  longer 
^^dure  the  sight  of  Meadham ;  and,  as  the  sea- 
^^de  cottage  was  now  again  untenanted,  she  re- 
vived to  remove  thither,  as  if,  in  being  nearer 
^^^   sea,  she  should  be  nearer  to  William.     She 
^txTiated  her  farm  to  a  labourer  on  whom  she 
^^"Uld  rely,  and  went  with  her  child  to  live  upon 
^^  strange  and  inhospitable   shore.     For  some 
^^^ks  she  would  spend  hours  in  looking  over  the 
^^^  and  watching  every  vessel;    but  she  grew 

B  2 
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weary  of  this  habit,  and  devoted  herself  to  ^^ 
son.     lie  was  growing  into  a  vigorous  and  U^^^ 
child;    and  his  likeness  to  his  father  perpetu-^^ 
reminded  her  of  the  husband  she  had  lost     ^ 
talk  with  the  boy  related  almost  entirely  to 
life  and  exploits  of  seamen;  and  she  seemed 
devote  him  from  his  infancy  to  the  task  of  C^ 
<lay  following  and   recovering   his   parent.     ^  ^ 
thing  gave  her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see 
mingle  with  the  fishermen  and  their  children,  at^^^ 
so    partly   prejmre    himself   for   his   future  lii 
Once  indeed  she  returned  to  Meadham  for  a  fei 
days,  in  order  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 
and   took   Richard   with   her.     But   the   delighr 
with  which  he  beheld  the  inland  cultivation,  th^^ 
large  trees,  the  green  and  yellow  fields,  and  the^ 
comparative  comfort  and  spaciousness  of  the  farm-  ' 
house,  so  alarmed  his  mother,  that  she  never  let 
liim    return   there   for   more   than   a  few  hours. 
Gradually  he  came  to  consider  the  sea  as  his  ine- 
vitable destination,  and  to  share  in  her  supersti- 
tion that,  if  he  but  sailed  on  a  distant  voyage,  he 
could  not  fail  to  find  his  father.     He  was  about 
eight  years  old,  when  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  one  of  the  fishermen  in  his  voyage  to 
Southport  (where  was  the  market  for  his  fish),  and 
back  to  the  fishing  village, — an  expedition  which 
in   all  probability  would   only  last  a  day.     He 
departed  in  all  the  joyousness  of  childhood;  and 
his  mother,  who  had  clothed  him  in  a  new  dress, 
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e  that  of  a  full-grown  seaman^  and  not  like  that 
a  fisherman,  saw  the  boat  set  sail  with  her  son 
board,  as  happily  as  if  he  had  been  going  to 
wedding.  But,  while  her  eyes  were  still  fixed 
it,  and  before  it  had  gained  twenty  yards  from 
beach,  she  discovered,  sitting  beside  the  mast, 
as  it  were  pushing  the  child  towards  the  land, 
grey  figure  of  a  woman  with  long  green  hair. 
!  could  not  be  mistaken ;  it  was  distinctly 
ble  against  the  dark  red  «ail ;  Jane  sank  back 
lie  shingle,  pointing  towards  it  with  her  out- 
tched  hand.  After  a  long  delay  she  found 
ngth  to  regain  her  home,  and  spent  the  whole 
at  the  window  which  overlooked  the  sea,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  the  headland,  round 
ih  the  fishing-boat  would  first  come  in  sight, 
ras  a  clear  and  glowing  evening  close  upon 
et,  when  the  dark  sail  crept  into  view,  and 
ed  a  spot  of  blood  in  the  bright  and  glassy 
nse  lighted  up  by  the  sim,  now  setting  behind 
down  from  which  Jane  had  first  beheld  the 

She  now  watched  the  boat  that  bore  her 
child :  she  hardly  observed  any  of  the  other 
that  glided  over  the  waters,  most  of  them  at 
iater  distance  than  the  one  she  eyed  so  fixedly, 
►ng  these  was  a  square  rigged  vessel  coming 

the  north  into  the  bay,  with  coals  for  the 
ibouring  population,  and  pressing  on,  anxious 
ve  the  tide  for  unloading,  so  as  to  leave  the 
otected    beach   on    the    following  morning. 
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Jane  knew  nothing  of  this ;  but^  as  she  continued 
to  observe  the  boat  while  it  drew  on,  and  the  ship 
advanced  in  a  converging  line,  and   both  were 
hardly  now  more  than  a  mile  away  from  her,  by 
some  mismanagement  on  both  sides  the  boat  was 
run  down.     It  upset  on  the  instant;  and  Jane 
could  distinguish  one  of  the  two  men  who  were  in 
it  clinging  to  a  rope  flung  from  the  ship.     What 
became  of  the  other  lives  she  could  not  see.     But 
for  her  the  event  was  enough.     Connected  with 
licr  husband's  history,  and  the  appearance  in  the 
morning,  the  accident  spoke  plainly  to  her  mind. 
After  the  first  horror,  she  sat   motionless  with 
stiffened   eyes,    till    the    ship  took   the   ground, 
when   perhai)s  with   some    miserable   revival  of 
hope,  she  ran  out  of  the  house  towards  it.     The 
first  person  she  met  was  the  rescued  fisherman, 
who  shook  his  head  and  dropped  his  hand  before 
she  reached  him :   she   sat  down  on  the  beachy 
stooped  her  forehead  on  her  knees,  and  asked  him 
no  questions.     Before  an  hour  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring women  had  gathered  round  her.     At  last 
one  of  them  ventured  to  address  her,  and,  taking 
courage  from  her  silence,  lifted  her  up  in  her  arms: 
she  made  no  resistance,  but  walked  quickly  to  her 
home.    Only  on  their  attempting  to  lay  her  on  her 
bed  she  turned  fiercely  away,  and  sat  down  at  the 
window  from  which  she  had  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  boat. 

The  women  found  they  could  make  no  change 
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in  her  detennination ;  for  she  only  answered  them 
by  requests  that  they  would  leave  her  to  herselE 
They  at  last  complied;  and  she  remained  alone 
«ther  open  lattice  in  the  deepening  twilight. 
Throngh  it  was  to  be  seen  the  line  of  coast  to  the 
ri^t,  with  the  black  ship  lying  at  a  quarter  of  a 
nulefrom  her^  beset  with  men  and  waggons  en- 
gaged in  unloading  the  coals.  The  shore  beyond 
stretched  away  in  a  dark  line  terminated  by  the 
I^eadland,  round  which  she  had  seen  the  boat  dis- 

m 

sppear  in  the  mornings  and  again  return  scarcely 

two  hours  aga     She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 

^Ux  between  this  promontory  and  her>  and  saw 

^hem  iSu:  in  the  night  gradually  brighten  beneath 

^  moon.     It  was  after  midnight  when,  in  this 

^^embling  radiance,  she  discerned  a  hazy  speck 

Wering  above  the  waves;   and,  as  she  gazed 

^re  earnestly,  it  became  the  woman  with  the 

I^feter-human   hair,    who   was    again   distinctly 

^>>arked,  and  looking  mournfully  at  her.     A  dark 

^i^ass  seemed  rolling  before  her  in  the  water ;  and 

^  she  and  it  drew  close  to  the  shore,  the  expres- 

^Utti  of  the  ses^woman's  face  became  so  piteous, 

that  Jane  got  up  and  went  to  the  edge  of  the 

^ater,  where,  driven  at  that  instant  on  the  shingle, 

Uy  the  body  of  her  son.     She  lifted  it  from  the 

^aves,  and  sat  down  on  the  beach  with  the  cold 

ind  heavy  corpse  upon  her  knees.     It  was  dressed 

^  the  new  blue  clothes  which  she  had  made  for 
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him  with  so  much  pleasure  after  the  model  of 
those  worn  by  his  father*     The  water  from  them 
covered  her  with  moisture,  orer  which  at  last  the 
warm  tears  fell  down,  while  she  felt  the  dead  un- 
resisting limbe,  and  looked  on  the  pale  face  and 
staring  eyes.     The  dark  brown  hair  still   hung 
about  the  forehead,  dripping  with  the  brine,  and 
showing  none  of  the  curls  which  she  had  so  often 
handled.     All  else  seemed  changed ;  but  by  long 
gazing  she  could  still  recognise,  in  the  moonshine, 
the  fair  boyish  features,  and  lips  that  never  more 
would   smile   on  her.     She  could  not  bear  the 
homy  stare  of  the  eyes;  and  she  gently  closed 
the  lids  before  she  lifted  the  body,  and  walked 
with  it  to  her  home.     When  there,  she  called  for 
no  help  of  her  neighbours,  but  laid  it  on  the  little 
grass-plot,   while   she   went  and  struck  a  light 
She  again  lifted  the  burthen,  and  laid  it  on  her 
own   bed,  in  which  her  boy   had   always  slept 
She  took  off  the  clothes,  washed  away  the  sand 
and  salt,  stretched  him,  as  if  in  sleep,  where  he 
had  been  used  to  lie,  and  then  threw  herself  beside 
the  senseless  clay,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 
Passionate  grief  and  floods  of  tears  followed ;  and 
then  again  she  lay  exhausted  and  helpless,  till  her 
returning  strength  broke  out  anew  in  bursts  of 
misery.     At  last  she  was  motionless  as  the  corpse 
itself,  and  almost  equally  lifeless.  While  she  was  in 
this  state,  with  her  moveless  arms  hanging  round 
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le  bodj,  a  stranger^  in  the  first  grey  of  the  dawn^ 
itered  the  house^  the  door  of  which  was  unfas- 
Qed,  and  saw>  by  the  sickly  expiring  light,  the 
ectacle  of  the  mother  and  her  dead  child.  At 
3t  he  started  and  shuddered,  but  soon  began  to 
se  steadily  on  the  pair,  till,  gathering  con- 
doD,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  Jane,  Jane,  can  this  be 
I?" 

>he  raised  herself  slowly  and  silently  in  the  bed 
a  beside  her  child,  and  looked  at  the  speaker, 
oinute  passed  before  she  cried  aloud, "  William, 
ive  killed  our  boy."  It  was  indeed  William, 
imed  a  broken  and  haggard  man.     They  spent 

following  hours  in  such  melancholy  talk  as 
une  their  condition.  Jane  learned  that  her 
sand's  vessel  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
th  America,  that  he  and  one  or  two  others 

escaped,  but  had  been  long  detained  in  the 
rior,  partly  by  the  whites,  partly  among  the 
ians,  had  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
each  Europe,  and  only  now,  after  eight  years' 
3nce,  had  arrived  in  England  in  a  vessel  from 
nte  Video.  He  had  landed  at  Southport,  and 
tened  to  the  fishing  village,  which  was  hardly 

of  his  road  to  Meadliam,  and  where  he  ex- 
ted  to  hear  some  intelligence  of  his  wife  and 
.d. 

The  corpse  was  borne  in  its  coffin  on  the 
ulders  of  the   fishermen   along  the    path  to 

R  3 
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Meadham;  for  the  cart-road  went  many  mile? 
round.  William  and  Jane  walked  together  be- 
hind the  bearers  up  the  down,  and  pa^jt  the 
lover's  seat  where  they  had  first  met,  and  along 
the  whole  track  on  which  that  summer  morning 
she  had  been  supported  by  his  arm  while  re- 
turning to  her  father's  house.  His  hair  was  now 
grey,  but  hers  was  white  as  snow. 


A  CHRONICLE  OP  ENGLAND. 


Fhm  Blackwood^s  Magazine  far  1840. 


Hark !  abore  the  Sea  of  Things, 
How  the  uncouth  mennaid  sings : 
Wisdom's  Pearl  doth  often  dwell 
Closed  in  Fancy^s  rainbow  shelL 

^ISTEIl,'^  said  the  little  one  to  her  companion, 
^^dost  thou  remember  aught  of  this  fair 
fy  these  soft  white  sands,  and  yonder  woody 
iks?" 

^*  Xay,"  replied  the  other,  who  was  somewhat 
Icr,  and  with  a  fuller  yet  sweet  voice,  "  I  knew 
t  that  I  had  ever  been  here  before.  And  yet 
^cems  not  altogether  new,  but  like  a  vision  seen 
dreams.  The  sea  ripples  on  the  sand  with  a 
^nd  which  I  feel  as  friendly  and  not  imknown. 
^cse  purple  shapes  that  rise  out  of  the  distant 
^e,  and  float  past  over  the  surface  like  the 
^ows  of  clouds,  do  not  fill  me  with  the  terror 
^ich  haunts  me  when  I  look  on  vast  and  strange 
J)earances." 

•*  To  me,"  said  the  little  one,  "  they  look  only 
tnewhat  more  distinct  than  the  marks  which  I 
ve  so  often  watched  upon  the  sea." 
"  Oh  I  far  brighter  are  they  in  colour,  far  more 
iculiar  and  more  various  in  their  forms.     My 


"Kiglitly  iirt  thuu  cal 
St'ii,  iiiiiJ  urt  iiuleetl  our  o 
thia  bay  did  1  and  my 
FaJiry,  Grat  lind  our  dutsI 

"Was  this  then  my  i 
beloved  finenda  ?  The  ba 
even  in  your  land  of  Fae 
where  it  were  better  to  op 
light." 

"  Yea,  here  did  our  Se 
gaze.  I  Had  a  troop  of  my 
the  shore  our  imcient  Song 
ing  the  suQ,  which,  while 
went  down,  changed  the  ai 
into  gold,  and  the  foam  tht 
into  silver.  We  had  often  \ 
we  knew  that,  tf  without 
gathered  the  gold  sands  anc 
sun  was  on  them,  into  the 
they  would  continue  in  tbei 
tUlfl 
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attering  the  shining  dust  over  each  other's  hair, 
^en  I  saw  something  floating  between  us  and 
e  8UIL    We  all  looked ;  and  soon  it  drifted  near 

and  was  entangled  in  the  web  of  sea-weed 
it  waves  in  the  tide  round  this  black  single 
k.  A  large  sea-eagle  at  the  moment  stooped 
seize  the  prize.  But  I  wished  myself  there 
3re  it ;  and  one  bound  carried  me  farther  than 
oiig  stoneVthrow  of  our  dark  enemies  the 
mtaineers.  Thus  the  eagle  in  his  descent 
ick  only  the  waters  with  his  talons^  and  flew 
igain  screaming  to  the  clouds,  while  I  brought 
It  I  had  won  to  my  sisters." 
Dear  one!"  said  the  Sea-Child,  "I  guess 
it  it  was."     And  she  kissed  the  airy  face  of 

companion    with   her   own,   which    seemed 
ler  of  rose-leaves,  and  the  other  only  of  co- 
•ed  vapour. 
Yes,"  said  she,  "my  own   Sea-Child,   there 

a  small  basket  of  palm-leaf  lined  with  the 
n  of  the  'phoenix ;  and  in  this  the  baby  lay 
ep.  Beautiful  it  was  indeed,  but  far  imlike 
beauty  of  my  sisters.  We  cared  no  more  for 
1  or  silver  dust,  or  rippling  waves,  or  the  rays 
the  setting  sun.     We  even  hushed  our  song, 

bent  over  our  nursling,  and  took  her  to  be 
own.     Thus  was  it  that  our  Sea-Child  came 
)ur  Faery land.^^ 
Che  Sea-Child  bent  to  embrace  her  friend ;  for 

was   somewhat  taller  than  the  elfin  sprite. 
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They  could  not  hold  each  other  in  their  amB) 
for  one  was  gleaming  air,  and  the  other  humaii 
substance.     But  the  fairy  hung  round  the  duld^ 
as  the  reflection  of  a  figure  in  bright  water  round 
one  who  bathes  at  the   same  spot  of  the  same 
transparent  pooL     To  the  phantom  it  was  more 
delightful  than  to  rest  and  breathe  upon  a  bank 
of  flowers ;  to  the  mortal  it  seemed  as  if  she  was 
encompassed  by  a  soft  warm  air,  full  of  the  odours 
of  opening  carnations  and  of  ripe  fruits. 

"Let  us  sit  here,"  said  the  Sea-Child,  "and 
look  around  us,  and  discourse." 

She  placed  herself  on  a  mossy  stone  at  the  foot 
of  a  green  birch-tree;  and  the  fairy  sat  on  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  sprays,  which  hung  bedle 
her  companion's  face,  and  which  hardly  bent  & 
hair's-breadth  with  her  weight.     By  one  haad 
she  held  to  a  leaf  above  her,  and  with  the  otbe^* 
touched    the    dark-brown    locks    that    streamed 
round  the    mortal    head.      The    child   sat,  and 
looked  down,  and  seemed  to  think,  till  the  fairy 
said,  "Why  art  thou  sad?    Of  what  art  thou 
musing?" 

The  child  blushed,  and  stooped  her  head,  ao^ 
at  last  looked  up  confusedly  and  said :  "  I  never 
before  felt  so  strongly  the  difierence  between  ooe 
and  you,  who  call  me  sister.  Here,  while  we  si^ 
together  on  the  spot  where  I  was  first  wafted  to 
your  hands,  it  seems  to  me  strange, — so  strange- 
— ^that  ye  should  have  adopted  me  for  your  owDi 
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not  thrown  me  back  into  the  waters,  or  left 
iQe  a  prej  to  the  mountaineers,  from  whom  ye 
i^ve  so  long  protected  me." 

** Strange!"    said  the  other,   "how  strange? 

vr  e  could  do  no  otherwise  than  we  did.     I  know 

not  how  it  is,  that  our  Sea-Child  often  speaks  as 

^  it  were  possible  to  do  aught  else  than  what  one 

wishes.    We  felt  we  loved  you :  we  saw  that,  in 

^t  pretty  but  solid  mortal  frame,  there  was  a 

"''eath  and   beauty  like  our   own,   though  also 

^Oiething  akin  to  those  huge  enemies,  who,  but 

^^^  our  cunning,  would  swiftly   have   devoured 

**I  too  never  thought  of  it  in  former  years; 
'^t  now,  when  I  believe  I  am  really  capable  of 
■^Ving  you,  when  I  more  want  to  be  loved,  and  to 
Ad  nothing  dividing  me  from  you,  it  seems  so 
^natural,  so  horrible,  that  I  should  be  altogether 
Alike  you.  You  are  all  of  sunbeams  and  bright 
Ues,  and  are  soft  like  dewy  gossamers ;  and  I, — 
ly  limbs,  through  which  no  ray  can  pass,  my 
ead,  that  crushes  the  flowers  I  rest  it  on,  as  if  it 
ad  been  a  head  carved  in  stone  I — Oh,  sister  I  I 
m  wretched  at  the  thought.  I  touched  the  wing 
f  a  butterfly  only  yesterday  with  my  finger ;  and 

could  perceive  it  shrink  and  shiver  with  pain. 
Ay  touch  had  bruised  its  wing ;  and  I  thought  I 
iould  see  it  ache,  as  it  flew  frightened  away." 

She  burst  into  tears ;  and  these  were  the  first 
that  ever  were  shed  in  Faeryland.     But  there 
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they  could  not  flow  long;  and  she  soon  shook 
them  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  up  Rmiling  and 
said :  *'  There  thou  see'st,  dear  sister^  how  unfit  I 
am  to  live  with  such  as  thee.  Better  perhaps  had 
I  met  my  natural  fete,  and  been  destroyed  on  my 
first  arriyal  by  thy  monstrous  foes,  or  by  the 
eagle  from  which  thou  didst  save  me.*^ 

**  Strange  would  it  have  been,  if  we  had  not 
had  wit  enough  to  disappoint   that   big,  brutal 


race. 


u 


I  never  could  well  understand  why  it  was 
that  they  hated  either  you  or  me." 

"  They  could  not  do  otherwise  being  what  they 
are, — thou  what  thou  art, — and   we   the  sprites 
thou  knowest  us.     Curious  is  the  tale,  and  long 
to  tell,  of  all  that  has  happened  betwixt  theD> 
and  us.^ 

*'  How  came  ve  to  have   such  dreadful  inha^ 
bitants  in  your  isle  of  Faery?" 

"  Ah  I  that  I  know  not.  They  and  we  seem 
to  belong  to  it  by  the  same  necessity,  Before 
thou  earnest  we  had  no  measure  of  time ;  which 
we  now  reckon,  as  thou  knowest,  by  thy  years, 
not  by  ours.  Till  then  our  existence  was  like  what 
thou  describest  thy  dreams  to  be.  It  is  in  watching 
thee,  that  we  have  learned  to  mark  how  thy  fancies 
and  wishes  and  actions  rise  and  succeed  one  an- 
other, as  the  sun  and  moon,  the  stars  and  clouds 
travel  and  change.  And  even  now  I  hardly  feel, 
as  thou  appearest  to  do,  what  b  meant  by  to-day, 
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yesterday,  and  to-morrow.     Of  times  and  year^j 

therefore  I  can  tell  thee  little.     We  grow  not  old, 

nor  cease  to  be  young.     Nor  can  we  say  of  each 

other,  as  we  can  of  thee, — thou  art  such  a  one,  and 

none  else.   We  discern  differences  of  sunshine  and 

shade,  of  land  and  sea,  of  wind  and  calm ;  but  all 

of  08  feel  alike  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 

have  no  fixed  peculiarity  of  being,  such  as  that 

which  makes  thee  so  different  from  us.     I  know 

not  whether  it  was  I,  or  some  other  of  my  sisters, 

who  visited  this  field  and  shore  yesterday,  and  the 

^7  before  danced  in  the  showering  drops  of  the 

white  waterfall  yonder  up  the  valley.     Each  of  us 

feels  as  all  do,  and  all  as  eacL     I  love  thee  not 

^ote  than  do  my  sisters,  nor  they  more  than  I. 

Of  our  past  life  I  only  know,  that  we  seemed 

always  to  have  been  in  this  our  own  land,  and  to 

*^ve  been  happy  here.     The  flowers  fill  us  with 

^ours,  the  sky  with  warmth;   the  dews  bathe 

^  in  delight ;  the  moonbeams  wind  us  in  a  ring 

^th  filmy   threads  when   we   dance  upon    the 

8*nds;  and,  when  the  woods  murmur  above  us, 

we  have  a  thrill  of  quiet  joy,  which  belongs  not 

^  'ne  more  than  to  another,  but  is  the  common 

"'^  of  alL     Of  all  times  have  the  moimtains  and 

«eep  ravines  and  bare  and  rocky  uplands  of  our 

^j^  been  the  abode  of  a  fierce  and  ugly  race  of 

®^^®j  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call 

^  l>rother8,  and  to  believe  them  allied  with  us 
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by  nature,  though  between  us  there  has  ever  been 
a  mortal  enmity/' 

"Often,  often,"  said  the  Sea-Child,  "havel 
thought  how  much  happier  we  should  be,  bad 
there  been  no  giants  in  the  land." 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  the  fidry,  "  how  that 
might  be.  Much  is  the  vexation  that  they  cause 
us;  but  it  is  said  that  our  race  is  inseparable 
from  theirs,  and  that,  if  they  were  altogether 
destroyed,  we  also  must  perish.  Never,  till  we 
had  thee  among  us,  did  their  enmity  seem  very 
dangerous,  difficult  as  it  often  was  to  avoid  their 
injuries.  Always,  as  now,  when  the  shadows  of 
the  storm-cloud  swept  from  the  hills  over  cor 
plains,  when  the  dark  mist  rolled  out  of  the 
ravines  down  to  our  sunny  meadows,  the  shaggy 
and  huge  creatures  strode  forth  from  their  cares 
and  forests,  leaning  on  their  pine  clubs,  shou^ 
and  growling,  defacing  our  green  and  flowery 
sward  with  their  weighty  tramp,  and  scariDg 
us  away  before  them.  When,  as  it  has  happened, 
some  of  us  were  trodden  beneath  their  feet,^^ 
dashed  below  their  swinging  clubs,  a  faint  shriek) 
a  sudden  blaze  burst  from  under  the  blow;  ^ 
all  of  us,  lurking  beneath  the  waterfalls,  disg^ 
amid  the  hidden  nooks  of  flowers,  or  shrunk^ 
into  sparry  grottoes  in  the  rocks,  felt  stricken 
and  agonized,  although  none  of  us  could  cea^^ 
to  live.  All  round  this  bay,  and  others  hxgp 
and  more  broken  of  our  shore,  the  giant  horde 
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>f  our  brothers  would  ait  upon  the  cliffs  and 
:ng8,  looking  themselves  like  prodigious  rocks, 
md,  with  the  rain  and  storm  about  them,  and 
:he  sea-foam  daahing  up  against  their  knees, 
wovld  wash  their  dark  beards  in  the  brine,  and 
leem  to  laugh  aloud  at  the  sound  of  the  tempest. 
Bat  when  calm  and  sunshine  were  about  to 
'etum,  they  always  sprang  from  their  places  on 
Ashore,  and,  like  one  of  those  herds  of  wild 
)all8  that  they  chase  before  them,  hurried  back 
vith  dizzy  bellowings,  and  rush  of  limbs  and 
ilube,  into  their  dark  moimtains.  Sometimes 
odeed  they  were  more  malicious,  and  sought 
^<>re  resolutely  to  do  us  mischief.  I  have  known 
tem  tear  asunder  the  jaws  of  one  of  their  hill* 
^iTents,  so  as  to  pour  the  waters  suddenly  on 
^  fields  and  Tallies.  Sometimes  too  we  have 
Qn  them  standing  upon  the  mountains,  with 
eir  figures  marked  against  the  sky,  plying 
eat  stems  of  trees  around  a  mass  of  snow  and 
^  till,  loosened  at  last,  it  rolled  down  mile 
ter  mile,  crashing  through  wood  and  stream. 
lus  our  warm  bright  haunts  were  buried  imder 
frozen  heap  of  ruins,  while  the  laughter  of 
3  mountain-monsters  rang  through  the  air, 
ore  the  roar  of  the  falling  mass.  But  often 
J  had  our  revenge.  Once,  when  the  storms 
i  gathered  fiercely  on  those  far  hills,  and 
shed  in  rainy  gusts  and  black  fogs  down  every 
lly,  and  opened  at  last  over  the  green  vale 
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and  sunny  bay^  our  brothers  hurried  in  tumult 
from  their  own  region,  their  swinish  ears  toesing 
in  the  dark  folds  of  their  locks  and  beards,  and« 
with  mouths  like  wolves,  drinking  in  the  tempest 
as   they   ran.      They  rioted  and   triumphed  oD 
the  shore,  while  the  wind  whistled  loudly  round 
them;  and  they  played  with  the  billows  which 
tumbled  on  the  beach,  as  I  have  seen  you  play 
with  lambs   in   the   green    fields.     We    peeped 
from  the  grottoes  where  we  had  hidden  ourselves, 
and  saw  them  catch  some    round  black  heaps 
out  of  the  waters,  like  skins  of  animals  full  of 
liquid.     These  they  threw  at  each  other,  till  at 
last  one  burst,  and  covered  the  giant  whom  it  had 
struck  with  a  red  stain.     On  this  there  was  a 
loud  shout:  they  flung  the  skins  about  no  more, 
but  caught  them  tenderly  in  their  arms,  lifted 
them  to  their  mouths,  bit  them  open  and  drained 
the  contents.     This  increased  their  tumult  and 
grim  joy;  and  they  turned  to  the  meadow,  and 
began  to  wrestle  and  leap  and  tear  down  the 
young  trees,  and  disport  themselves,  tiU  one  by 
one  they  sank  upon  the  turf  in  sleep.     The  storm 
was  clearing  off:  we  ventured  from  our  hiding* 
places,  and  looked  upon  the  hairy  dismal  shapes, 
that  lay  scattered  and  heaped  like  brown  rocks 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  moss.     Suddenly  we 
all  looked  at  each  other,  and  determined  what 
to  da     We  pierced  through  the  crevices  of  our 
grottoes,  till  we  reached  a  fount  of  sunny  fire. 
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This  we  drew  upwards  by  our  singing  to  follow 

U8,  and  led  it  in  a  channel  over  the  grass,  till 

it  formed  a  stream   of  diamond   light,  dividing 

this  field  from  the  mountains,    and    encircling 

the  whole  host  of  giants.     The  warm  sunshine 

at  the  same  time  began  to  play  on  them.     They 

felt  the  soft  sweet  flowery  air  of  our  lower  land; 

our  songs  sounded  in  their  bristled  ears;  and  they 

l>egan  to  toss,   roll,  snort,  and  endeavoured  to 

^  and  escape  to  their  dark  hills.      But  this 

^as  not  so  easy  now.     They  could  not  pass  the 

"^ight  pure  stream.     The  sunshine,  in  which  we 

'^Veiled,  weakened  them  so  much  that  they  could 

^ot  rise  and  stand,  but  staggered  on  their  knees, 

'^  upon  their  hands  and  faces,  and  seemed  to 

^^Bolve  away,   like   their  own    ice-crags    when 

''U^g  with  all  their  clay  and  withered  herbage 

"^Mrn   into    our    warm    lakes    and  dells.      We 

^*^c^Tight  there  was  now  a  chance  of  seeing  our 

^^  Ernies,  who  were  also  our  brothers,  for  ever 

1  -rrr 

^^^troyed.    We  began  to  deliberate  whether  we 

^  '  should  necessarily  perish  with  them,  when 

heard   a  sudden  gust  of  wind  and  flash  of 

in;  another  storm  broke  from  the  mountains; 

torrent  of  snow-water  quenched  our  diamond 

^^me.      The   giants  stood  up,   bold,  wild,   and 

^rong  as  ever,  leaped,  roared,  and  swung  their 

^Xubs,   and,   with  the   friendly   tempest  playing 

^T)und   them,   stormed   back   into   the  depths  of 

^lieir  own  mountain  world." 


iunl  sliouKl  [lerhaps  nt'VL'i 
li;i(l  wo  not   l.wn   driven 
of  the  ginnta  for  thcc. 
our  nursling  and  siBter,  1 
longer  bursts  of  violence  tl 
■eemed  always  lying  in  w 
destroy  thee.     Had  we  n 
music,  of  power  when  eu 
away,  thou,  dear  Sea-Child, 
have  been  taken  from  us.    > 
ing  down  in  the  wind  and 
for  thee  in  every  thicket,  ai 
and  under  each  of  those  hu 
we  often  made  thy  bed,  tht 
ti^ther  euch  words  as  these 

Lamp  and  thump,  and  n 
TheM  the  brawny  brothe 
While  the  lightning!  Am) 
While  the  wiada  the  fore 
We  too  spatter,  etiunp,  u 
Whiriing  our  clubs  •►  — ' 
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^'Oh!  well  I  remember,''  said  her  companion, 
with  what  delight  I  first  heard  you  sing  that 
ong.  I  fancied  that,  if  I  could  only  listen  long 
nough  to  it,  I  should  become  as  airy  and  gentle 
fl  ye  are,  and  no  longer  be  encumbered  with 
his  dark  solid  flesh.  We  were  in  that  green 
^ber  in  the  midst  of  red  rocks,  where  the 
nnes  spread  over  the  brinks  of  the  precipices 
ar  above  the  mossy  floor  we  sat  on ;  and  the 
lues  hung  their  branches  down  the  stony  walls 
lom  the  pine-boughs  which  they  cling  to  on 
he  summit,  and  drop  their  clusters  into  the 
ntooth  stream,  with  its  floating  water-lilies, 
^hich  traverses  the  spot.  There,  dear  sisters, 
^ere  ye  sporting,  climbing  up  the  vine-trails, 
"Hi  throwing  yourselves  headlong  down,  or 
•iKihing  over  the  quick  ripples  of  the  stream. 
^  had  laid  me  on  a  bed  of  harebells;  and  I 
oked  up  with  half-shut  eyes.  I  saw  your 
skiing  hosts  pass  to  and  fro  up  the  cliff, 
though  the  straggling  beams  of  sunshine;  when 
^ething  blacker  than  the  pine-boughs  on  the 
K^unit  appeared  in  the  deepest  of  their  shade, 
^ng  tangled  locks,  and  two  fierce  round  eyes, 
d  a  mouth  with  huge  protruding  lip,  came  on 
d  peered  over,  till  the  monster  spied  me,  and 
•ve  a  yeU.  I  saw  a  crag,  with  two  young 
de-trees  growing  on  it,  toppling  before  the 
rust  of  his  hand,  and  at  the  moment  of  falling 

crush  me.      Then  suddenly  came  your  cry 
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and  song.      A  sheet  of  water,   thinner  than    * 
rose-leaf,  and  transparent  as  the  starry  sky,  n^^ 
from  the  stream,  and  seemed  to  form  an  art?'^ 
above  nie.     There  was  in  it  a  perpetual  trembliii^ 
and  eddying  of  the  brightest  colours;  and  I  sa^^^ 
the  forms  of  thousands   of  my  sisters,   floating^ 
circling,  wavering   up   and   down    in   the  liquid 
light.     All  seemed  joining  in  the  song, — 

The  giant  is  strong ;  but  the  &iry  is  wise : 

And  the  clouds  cannot  wither  the  stars  in  the  skies. 

The  crag  fell,  but  shattered  not  my  crystal 
vault,  down  the  side  of  which  it  rolled  into  the 
stream ;  and  the  giant,  with  a  roar  of  rage,  fell 
after  it,  and  stung  by  the  warm  air,  and  pierced 
through  and  through  by  the  music,  and  writhing 
in  the  bright  stream,  half  melted,  half  was 
broken  like  a  lump  of  ice,  and  darkened  the 
water,  while  he  flowed  away  in  it," 

"  It  was  the  frequency  of  such  attempts  how- 
ever,'' said  the  fairy,  **  which  drove  us  to  take 
refuge  in  the  regions  of  our  friends,  the  dwarfd. 
We  found  too  that  we  had  no  longer  the  mere 
risk  of  being  surprised  by  our  enemies  in  the 
sudden  descent  of  storm  and  mists,  and  through 
the  opj)ortunities  of  thick  and  gloomy  lurking- 
places  near  our  sunlit  haunts.  They  had  dis- 
covered a  secret,  by  which  they  could  at  will 
darken  and  deface  our  whole  kingdom,  and  blight 
all  its  sweet  flowers  and  fruitage.  There  is  some- 
where, in  the  centre  of  their  mountains,  in  the 
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iiiid?t  of  desolate    rock.s    a    black    ra\ine.      Tlir 

upper  end   of    it   is   enclosed   by   an  enormous 

orag,  which  turns  as  on  a  pivot,  and  is  the  door 

of  an  inuneasurable  cave.     The  giants,  hating  our 

S«i-Child,  and  determined  to  drive  her  from  the 

land,  heaved  with  their  pine-stem  clubs  at  this 

great  block  of  stone,   until  they  had   forced   it 

open.    Thence,  so  long  as  they  had  strength  to 

Wd  it  thus,  a  thick  and  chilling  mist  boiled  out, 

poured  down  the  glens  and  mountains,  and  stifled 

^  our  island.     When  they  were  so  wearied  with 

the  huge  weight  that  they  could  endure  no  longer, 

the  rock  swung  to  again  and  closed  the  opening ; 

hut  not  until  the  work  was  done  for  that  time, 

^ttd  the  land  made  wellnigh  uninhabitable  to  thee 

^d  us.     Then  in  the  fearful  gloom  the  giants 

rushed  abroad,  howling  and  trampling  over  high 

^i  low;  and  many  were  the  devices  we  were 

^^pelled  to  use  in  order  to  preserve  thee  from 

their  fury.     We  scattered  the  golden  sea-sand, 

'^hich  had   been  transmuted  by  the  sunbeams, 

^^Cf  the  softest  greensward,  and  watered  it  with 

"*^  dew  shaken  from  musk-roses;   and  it  grew 

"P  into  a  golden  trelliswork,  with  large  twining 

^^^es  of  embossed  gold,  and  fruits  like  bunches 

^tars.     When  thou  hadst  been  sprinkled  with 

^  ^ame  dew,  and  so  hushed  into  charmed  sleep, 

^^  laid  thee  beneath  the  bowery  roof,  and  kept 

''^^^oh  around  thee.     The  giants  could  not   ap- 

'^''^^^^jh  this  spot ;   for  it  threw  off  the  darkness, 

^^L.  II.  S 
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and  burnt  in  tlie  midet  of  storm  and  fog  with  an 
incessant  light.  But  still  we  were  obliged  to  be 
peri>etually  on  our  guard ;  and  we  shivered  and 
pined  in  the  desolation  of  our  beautiful  empire. 
At  last  we  resolved  to  try  our  fortunes  in  a  new 
region.  When  we  had  lulled  thee  into  deep  slum- 
ber, we  all  glided  down  the  waterfall  that  pours 
out  of  the  lake  of  lilies,  and  sank  with  it  deep 
into  the  ground.  We  were  here  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  dwarfs. 

"  The  little  people  showed  us  as  much  friend- 
ship, as  the  giants  had  ever  displayed  of  enmity. 
Their  great  hall  had  a  thousand  columns,  each  of 
a  different  metal,  and  with  a  capital  of  a  different 
l)recious  stone.  The  roof  was  opal,  and  the  floor 
lapis-lazuli.  In  the  centre  stood  a  piUar,  which 
seemed  cut  off  at  half  its  height.  On  it  sat  a 
dwarf,  rather  smaller  than  the  otliers,  but  broad 
and  strong.  His  dark  and  twisted  face  looked 
like  a  little  copy  of  one  of  the  giants ;  but  his 
clear  blue  eyes  were  as  beautiful  as  ours,  or  as 
thine,  my  Sea- Child.  He  sat  with  his  arms 
foldeil,  and  his  legs  hung  down  and  swinging- 
His  head  was  turned  to  one  side,  and  rather 
upwards ;  and  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  spun  pe^ 
pctually  a  little  golden  circle,  with  a  golden  pi^ 
run  through  it,  on  which  it  seemed  to  dance 
unweariedly,  turning  round  and  round  forereri 
smooth  and  swift  as  an  eddy  in  a  stream.  In  it^ 
whirl  the   little  circle  gave  out   large  flakes  of 
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white  fire,  which  formed  a  wheel  of  widening 
rings  above  the  head  of  the  dwarf,  flashing  off 
on  all  sides  between  the  capitals  of  the  pillars, 
and  lighting  the  whole  hall.  The  queer  cunning 
look,  with  which  the  dwarTs  blue  eyes  glanced 
np  at  the  small  spinner,  as  if  it  were  alive,  and 
answering  his  glances  with  its  own,  amused  us 
much. 

"The  dwarfs,  when  we  entered,  were  all  placed 

wnnd  on  ranges  of  seats  rising  above  one  another. 

Every  seat  was  like  a  small  pile  of  round  plates 

of  gold,  each  of  them,  as  we  afterwards  found, 

living  a  head  on  it  with  some  strange  figures. 

These  plates,  the  dwarfs  told  us,  were  all  talis- 

"ians,  which  would   one  day  make   the  owners 

i>rd8  of  the  world.     At  the  head  of  the  hall, 

^der  a  canopy  of  state,   sat  the  king  of  the 

"'^arfs,  who  looked  wonderfully  old   and   wise, 

'^th  two  eyes  of  ruby,  and  a  long  crystal  tooth 

Pawing  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  a  beard 

^'  gold-wire  falling  below  his  feet  and  twirled  on 

^^  floor,  going  three  times  round  the  throne. 

***What  seek  ye?'  said   the   King;    and   his 
^^t^ds  did  not  come  out  of  his  lips,  but  from  a 
^le  hole  in  the  top  of  his  crystal  tooth. 
**  *Help !  necromancer.' 

**  *It  belongeth  rightly  to  the  helpful,  and  shall 
*^^t:  be  denied  you.     What  bring  ye  ? ' 
^' '  A  young  Sea-Child.' 

***It  is  in  the  youngest  that  the  oldest  may 
^^  hope.     She  is  welcome.     What  fear  ye  ?' 

S  2 
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"  '  The  rage  of  the  tall  giants.' 

"  ^  We  are  deeper  than  they  are  high.    I  can 
protect  you  against  them.' 

"'  He  rose  up  and  walked  before  us;  and  lus 
j^oldcn    beard    streamed    behind   over   both  ^ 
shoulders,  and  seemed  to  be  a  stately  cloth  woven 
with  figures  for  us  to  walk  on.     There  was  dark- 
nes!?  round  us ;  and  we  advanced  upon  this  shin- 
ing path,  following  the  dwarf,  till  suddenly  he 
(risapi)eiU'ed,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  garden 
which  thou  hast  dwelt  in  with  us.     Thou  remem- 
bcre^t  the  still  and  glistening  loveliness  of  the 
phice ;  and  of  the  moon  that  lighted  it,  and  the 
sweet  moonflowcrs  that  filled  its  glades,  I  need 
not   speak.      But   thou   knowest   not  what  wi^ 
instruction  the  old  dwarf  king  was  wont  to  give 
us,  while   thou  wert  sleeping  under  the  myrtle 
sluule. 

**  *  Mourn  not,'  he  would  say,  *  fair  sisters,  that 
ye  are  driven  from  your  upper  land  of  life  into 
this  lower  garden  of  peace. 

'^  *  All  things  are  but  as  they  must  be ;  and, 
were  they  otherwise,  they  would  not  be  the 
things  tliey  are. 

"  *  Each  worketh  for  itself,  and  doeth  and 
knoweth  all  it  can,  save  in  so  far  as  other  thing<) 
oi)pose  it,  which  are  also  accomplishing  their  due 
tasks. 

"  ^  Each  is  but  a  portion  of  the  whole,  and 
vainly  sceketh  to  be  aught  but  that  which  the 
whole  willeth  it  to  be. 
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"*AU, — ^that  is,  dwarfs,  and  giants,  and  fairies, 
^i  the  world  that  holds  them, — subsist  in  suc- 
cessions of  strife,  and,  while  they  seem  struggling 
to  destroy  each  other,  exert,  as  alone  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do,  the  ener^es  of  their  own  being. 

"*A11  rise  out  of  death  to  life;  and  many  are 
the  semblances  of  death  which  still  accompany 
their  life  at  its  highest.  They  grow  into  har- 
^onj  only  by  discord  with  themselves  and  others, 
^d,  while  they  labour  to  escape  the  common  lot, 

J^bomid  painfully  from  the  walls  which  they  strive 

against  idly. 
**  *  The  giant  disturbeth,  the  fairy  brightcneth, 

the  dwarf  enricheth  the  world.     Each  doeth  well 

■ 

•^   his  own  work.     But   therein  often   must   he 
*^^art  and  cross  the  work  of  another. 

***I  am  oldest,  I  am  wisest  of  workers  in  the 
''^I'ld.  I  was  at  the  birth  of  things ;  and  what 
'^th  been  I  know  well :  but  what  is  future  I 
^ow  not  yet,  nor  can  read  whether  there  shall 
'^   a  new  birth  of  all  that  may  bring  death  to 

"  Thus  did  the  old  King  teach  us  a  sad  yet 
•Melodious  contentment,  that  seemed  suited  to 
hat  visionary  garden.  This  quiet  state  however 
V'as  not  to  last,  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  dwarfs  to 
^ure  them  happiness.  We  longed  for  our  upper 
^orld  of  daylight  and  freedom;  and  thou  seemedst 
^ther  dreaming  than  awake.  Yet  thou  beamedst 
iver  fairer  and  fairer,  and  didst  grow  in  stature 
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ami  in  li..veline».     Thus  was  it  that  thou  wert 
the   «^.oa?ii'n    of    our    first    ctfference  with  tke 
«Uvarts     Tlieir  King,  30  old,  so  wise,  looked  on 
thee  ever  with  more  joy  and  sadness;  and  at  last 
he  toll]  u?  that  he  would  fain  have  thee  for  lus 
4ueen,  to  abide  with  him  alwava  in  that  secret 
lunar  empire.     Us  too  the  other  dwarfs  appeared 
t<i  lo\X'  more  than  we  wished ;  and  we  found  that 
we  mu:?t  either  leave  their  dominions,  or  coDsent 
Xi)  inhabit  them  for  even     We  spake  to  the  old 
King,  and  said,  that  for  thee  it  would  be  a  wo&l 
doom  to  see  our  native  Faery  land  no  more ;  and 
we  entreated  hun  of  his  goodness  and  wisdom  to 
enable   us   to  dwell  there  without  further  peril 
Kuby   tears   fell   from   his   ruby  eyes   upon  to 
g(jMen  beard  as  he  turned  away ;  and  the  faces 
<»f  all  Dwarfland  were  darkened. 

**  No  long  space  seemed  to  have  passed,  before 
we  were  summoned  agsdn  to  the  great  haU,  while 
thou  wert  left  sleeping  in  the  moon-garden.  The 
King  war?  on  his  throne;  the  dwarfe  were  seated 
round.  But,  instead  of  the  pillars  we  had  seen 
before,  the  metals  now  had  all  become  transpa- 
rent; and  in  the  midst  of  each  stood  one  of  our 
enemies,  the  giants,  with  one  heavy  hand  hung 
down,  and  clenched,  as  if  in  pain,  and  the  other 
raised  above  his  head,  and  sustaining  the  capital 
of  the  column.  The  small  gold  plate  with  ii» 
gold  pin  still  spun  incessantly  on  the  nose;  the 
blue  eyes  still  watched  it  cunningly;  the  flakes 
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*^  fire  streamed  oflF  and  flew  between  the  pillars, 
^d  scorched  the  faces  and  brown-red  shoulders 
^f  the  giants.  Our  enemies  grinned  and  writhed 
^hen  they  saw  us,  but  seemed  imable  to  utter 
uij  sound  The  dwarfs  also  did  not  speak;  but 
Jie  Ejing  rose  and  moved  before  us.  His  beard  fell 
iver  his  shoulders,  and  formed  a  path  on  which 
rhich  we  walked.  We  proceeded  on  and  on,  till 
lie  Dwarfland  seemed  changing,  and  daylight  fell 
lintly  upon  us.  The  King  grew  more  and  more 
ke  the  stones  and  trees  around;  and  at  last, 
e  knew  not  how,  instead  of  his  figure  before 
3,  there  was  only  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  nearly  of 
le  same  shape.  The  golden  beard  was  now  a 
ack  of  golden  sands,  such  as  we  had  often  seen 
3fore,  with  the  bright  sunshine  falling  on  it. 
Te  were  again  in  our  own  world  of  Faery, 
ut  oh,  dear  Sea-Child!  I  cannot  say  the  grief 
lat  smote  us  when  we  missed  thee.  We  wailed 
id  drooped ;  and  even  the  delights  of  our  land 
luld  do  nothing  to  console  us,  till  we  found 
lee  sleeping  in  a  grotto  of  diamond  and  emerald, 
hich  recalled  the  treasures  of  the  dwarfs  to  us. 
yen  now  we  were  not  happy;  for  wc  remem- 
3red  a  prophecy  of  the  old  man,  that,  though 
3  might  restore  us  to  our  home,  and  rescue  us 
om  the  giants,  short  would  be  our  enjoyment 
:  thee  whom  we  had  refused  him." 
The  companions  embraced  anew;  and  the 
liry  hung  round  her  friend  like  a  rainbow  on 
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11  .smooth  green  hill.     The  fairies  now  poured 


oil  all  side^,  singiug  and  exulting  in  their  o^^^ 

land,  though  not  without  a  thou^t  of  grief  frxF 

the  dwarPs  prophecy.      The   sun   was  hanging 

over  the  sea,  and  gilding  the   shore;  and  th< 

looked   at   the   bright    waters,   and   marked 

:?l)ot    where    they    had   first   discerned  the 

Child's  swimming  cradle.     Lo!  there  was  agai 

a  tipeck.     A  floating  shape  appeared,  and  cam 

nearer  and    nearer.      It  looked   a  living  thin 

Soon  it  touched  the  shore;  and  they  saw  a  figur 

like  that  of  the  Sea-Child,  but  taller  and  stronger 

and  bolder,  and  in  a  stately  dress.     The  fairies 

said  in    their   hearts.    It   is   a   man!     Them  h 

seemed  not  to  see,  but  only  her.     She  was  frigk  " 

tened,   but    with   a   mixture   of  gladness  at  hi== 

appearance,  and  was  trembling  and  nigh  to  sink  ^ 

when  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  spake  to  hex' 

of  hope  and  joy. 

"  I   am   come    from   distant   lands   upon   tlii=^ 
strange   adventure,    warned  in   dreams,   and  by 
aerial  voices,  and  by  ancient  lays,  that  here  *- 
should  find  my  bride,  and  the  queen  of  my  ne^ 
dominions." 

He  too  was  beautiful,  and  of  a  sweet  voice*' 
and  she  heard  him  with  more  fear  than  pai'^' 
When  she  looked  around,  she  no  longer  saw  th^ 
fairies  near.  There  were  gleams  floating  ovef 
the  landscape,  and  quivering  in  the  woods,  ^^ 
a  song  of  sweet  sorrow,  so  sweet,  that,  as  '* 
died  away,  it  left  the  sense  of  an  eternal  peace. 
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Thu8  did  the  land  of  England  receive  its  first 
inhabitants.  Ever  since  has  it  been  favoured  by 
the  fi&iries ;  the  dwarfs  have  enriched  it  secretly ; 
and  the  giants  have  upborne  its  foundations  upon 
their  hands^  and  done  it  huge  though  sullen 
aervice. 


S3 
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From  Blaclw»jd's  Magazine  far  1838,  with  comdvmi 

by  (he  Author, 


Chapter  I. 

TT    wa?   on   the   afternoon   of  a  summer  d^J' 
that  Arthur  Edmonstone,  a  young  barrUtc^" 
left    hi^   chambers   in   the   Temple,   and  walk^ 
to  the  north-eastern   part   of  London,  where 
whole  region  of  human  life   exists  never  heat^'^ 
of  in  fashionable  society.     He  at  last  reached  a^^ 
o])soure   and  squalid  street,  where  the  doors  o^ 
most  of  the  houses  stood  half  open  for  the  con^^ 
venience  of  the  lodgers.     Through  one  of  these 
ontranoes  he  passed,  and  mounted  three  flights 
of  rrtair?,  till  he  reached  a  small  closed  door,  at 
which  he  tapped.      A  low   voice   said,    "  Come 
in :' *  and    he   entered   the  room.       It  was  small 
an<l  dim,  and  was  nearly  filled  by  a  pallet-bed, 
on   which  lay  a  woman.     She  was  covered  with 
a    loor?c   and    tattered    wrapi)er,   through   which 
her  wasted  figure  was  plainly  to  be  traced.     Her 
:?niall  and  pleasing  features  were  flushed  with  a 
dee]>  red.     She  raised  her  blue  eyes  as  Arthur 
entered,  and  said  she  was  sorry  to  have  given 
him  the  trouble  of  coming  to  see  her ;  but  she 
added  that  she  was  too  unwell  to  go  to  him. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  come  to  you.     But  tell 
nie  who  you  are,  and  what  you  want  with  me  ?" 
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"  I  am  a  farmer's  daughter.     Your  old  echool- 

Uow,  Henry  Richards,  became  acquainted  with 

^  in  the  country ;  and  at  last  he  persuaded  me 

go  away  with  him  and  be  privately  married ; 

ills  friends  would  give  him  no  encouragement 

such  a  matter,  any  more  than  mine   would 

p  me.      Ah  I  sir,   that  disobedience  of  mine 

»  the  root  of  all  our  misery!     We  came   to 

idon;    and   he   tried  to   support  himself   by 

ting  things  to  be  printed ;  and  so  we  managed 

;ty  well  for  some  time.     But  at  last  too  much 

Snement  and  overwork  made  him  ill,  and, — 

5g  pardon,  sir,  for  crying, — ^he  died  just  before 

baby  was  bom.      He  told  me  at  the   last, 

he  did  not  know  any  one  who  would  help 

unless  it  were  my  own  friends,  or  an  old 

olfellow  of  his ;  and  then  he  wrote  your  name 

direction.      It   was  three  months  ago;  and 

we  gone  on  as  well  as  I  could  ever  since. 

it  is  a  hard  thing  to  live,  sir,  in  this  world, 

lout  friends.      And   I   was  ill  myself;    and 

e  days  ago  my  baby  died;  and  I  could  not 

it  buried  without  help.     There's  the  coffin 

I  bought  with  the  money  you  sent  me.'* 

.rthur  looked,  and  saw  the  little  coffin  in  a 

corner  opposite  to  where  the  woman  lay.    She 

t  on :  "I  asked  a  neighbour  to  write  to  you ; 

[  was  still  ashamed  to  send  to  my  friends; 

besides   they   are   too  far  off.      God  bless 

sir, — God  bless  you, — for  coming  to  see  me." 
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"  Shall  I  not  see  about  the  funeral?" 

"Ohl  would  you,  sir?  I  have  no  mon^^' 
and,  if  I  had,  I  am  too  weak  to  go  about  it  n^y 
self." 

In   half    an  hour  Arthur   returned  with  tt*^ 
necessary  help,  and  then  followed  the  little  corp^^ 
to  its   last  resting-place.     He  afterwards  wex»t 
back  to  the  mother,  talked  to  her  for  a  cons*' 
derable  time  about  her  husband  and  child,  pro* 
vided  her  with  money,  and  advbed  her,  as  soc:*^^ 
as  she  should  be  able,  to  write  to   her  {amxXy 
and  ask   for  their  forgiveness.      He   found  h^^^ 
perfectly  disposed  to  do  so,  though  her  own  lif^^^ 
she  believed,  would  last  only  a  few  days, 
the  Bible,  she  said,  had  become  more  and  moi 
her  comfort;   and  she   now  wished  for  nothin^^^S 
but  to  do  her  duty  according  to  the  principles  "      ^ 
the  Grospel. 

Arthur  left  her,  intending  soon  to  see 
again,  and  returned  to  his  chambers.  Anothe-^^*^ 
dreary  picture,  he  thought,  from  the  great  fu  ^^' 
nereal  gallery  of  life.  For  years  I  have  los'  -^==^^ 
sight  of  Richards;  and  on  how  melancholy  f^^  ^ 
tombstone  do  I  now  read  his  epitaph  I  On  ilL^ 
hands  the  world  shows  nothing  but  disappoint —  -^' 
ment  and  wretchedness;  and  it  is  from  the  v< 
extremity  of  misery  that  we  endeavour  to  extoi 
some  hope  for  the  future,  fancying  that 
worst  must  change  to  a  better,  and 
alleviation  from  the  enormity  of  our  distresa^  as 
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man  warms  himself  for  a  moment  by  kindling 
the  wreck  of  his  house  which  has  been  swept 
away. 


Chapter  IL 


'PH  AT  evening  a  great  square  in  the  western  part 
of  London  rattled  with  carriages.  Many  well- 
known  names  went  sounding  up  the  staircase 
of  one  of  its  largest  houses.  The  spacious  rooms 
were  full  of  people,  glittering  under  the  clear 
light;  and  there  was  a  lively  uproar  of  music, 
dancing,  and  conversation.  There  were  of  course 
many  beautiful  women  present,  who  appeared  for 
the  most  part  animated  and  gratified ;  but  one,  to 
some  eyes  the  fairest  of  them  all,  sat  retired,  and 
evidently  wishing  to  avoid  observation.  The  sim- 
plicity of  her  dress,  and  the  quiet  thoughtfulness 
of  her  countenance  were  in  accordance  with  the 
position  she  had  chosen.  The  serene  and  expres- 
sive character  of  her  beauty  was  heightened  by 
the  mode  in  which  her  shining  black  hair  was 
knotted  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  suited  the 
perfect  and  full  regularity  of  her  figure,  and  the 
gracefulness  of  her  neck  and  shoulders.  But 
there  was  a  look  of  reflection  and  feeling  in  the 
face,  such  as  of  old  would  hardly  have  been 
assigned  to  any  nymph  or  goddess.  Two  or  three 
people  were  engaged  in  conversation  with  her; 
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sind  among  them  stood  Sir  Charles  Harcourt,  a 
rather   young   and   very   wealthy  baronet,  with 
high  pretensions  to  taste  and  refinement    They 
were  joined  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  young  inan> 
pale,  and  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  look  of 
yiip[)re8sed  excitement,  who  bowed,  blushed,  and 
asked  lier  to  dance  with  him.     She  too  blushed, 
though  nuich  more  slightly,  and  assented ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  passed    between   them,  though 
often  interrupted  by  the  changes  of  the  dance,  or 
the  nearness  of  those  who  were  not  meant  to  hear 
what  passed. 

''  ^liss  Lascelles, — for  you  will  not  let  me  call 
you  ^laria, — you  seemed  much  interested  in  Sir 
Charles  Ilarcourt's  conversation:  [)erhap8  you 
regret  that  I  withdrew  you  from  it?" 

**  Xo  indeed;  he  never  interests  me  much.  He 
was  talking  about  pictures ;  and  he  has  coUected 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject :  but  I 
do  not  generally  approve  of  his  taste ;  or  at  leaat 
it  differs  very  often  from  mine.  One  cannot  help 
rather  liking  him;  for  he  is  very  good-natured 
and  well-bred." 

*^  Why  do  you  not  add,  very  rich  and  fashion- 
able?" 

'^  Because  riches  and  fashion  have  but  slight 
charms  for  me,  as  I  fancied,  Mr.  Edmonstone, 
that  you  must  know." 

"  Once  at  least  I  too  thought  so :  but^  as  one  is 
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"CceiVed  in  so  many  other  things,  why  not  in 
that?'' 

**  Now  you  must  feel  that  you  are  unjust ;  and 
I  need  not  answer  you." 

**Do  you  consider.  Miss  Lascelles,  to  what  mi- 
^rable  suspense  and  agitation  our  present  position 
exposes  me?" 

**I  do  not  know  why  you  should  complain, 
^ore  than  I.  Surely  my  relation  to  my  uncle 
i^d  aunt  is  as  anxious  and  unhappy  as  anything 
rou  have  to  suffer.  All  suspense  will  be  ended, 
^  you  will  let  me  inform  them  of  what  has 
P^«8ed  between  us,  and  will  abide  by  their  de- 
cision." 

"That,  you  well  know,  would  at  once  extin- 
guish every  hope." 

'•What  then  can  I  say?  Often  and  bitterly 
^^ve  I  repented  that  I  ever  let  you  surprise  me 
^to  an  acknowledgement  of  my  feelings.  But, 
^^  I  went  so  far  astray,  I  must  now  only  insist, 
either  that  you  agree  to  my  confessing  the  truth,  or 
^liat  you  never  speak  to  me  again  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  friend, — at  least,  until  better  times.** 

"  And  can  you  promise  me  when  those  will 
^^me?" 

"  Surely  that  must  depend  upon  yourself,  or  at 
least  not  on  me.  If  your  industry  in  your  pro- 
fession raises  your  worldly  prospects,  it  may  be 
lx)88ible  that  my  relations  will  listen,  not  perhaps 
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with  approbation^  but  with  acquiescence,  to  o^^' 
— to  your  wishes." 

"And  if  years  pass  away  in  the  mean  tinO*' 
and  you  continue  to  frequent  such  scenes  as  the^^' 
and  daily  to  meet  the  rich  and  the  noble,  is    ^^ 
not  possible  that  at  the  end  of  those  years  I  mm^J 
see  you  the  wife  of  another/* 

The  lady's  cheek  now  flushed ;  and  she  cast  ^ 
sudden  look  at  her  partner,  and  then  tum< 
slightly  away,  and  was  silent.  A  few  moment 
afterwards  she  said :  "  I  am  wrong  to  feel  indij 
nant  at  your  question,  when  I  remember  th. 
instances  I  have  seen  of  faithlessness  in  man  an^  ^ 
woman.  But  I  will  still  ask  you,  if  you  thinK^  -^ 
my  willingness  to  remain  in  my  present  ptiinfi^^  *" 
and  almost  imworthy  position  is  to  go  for  nol 
with  you  ?  Is  it  not  some  evidence  of  stronger 
feeling  than  any  which  your  present  hasty  discon 
tent  indicates  ?  I  would  rather  however  not 
you  this,  but  beg  you  to  say  no  more  to  me  o«r^° 
the  subject.  I  must  bear  my  lot  as  I  can ;  an^^^^ 
you  have  in  yours  the  inestimable  blessing  thni^r"**^ 
you  can  hope  to  improve  it  by  your  own 
tion." 

They  were  now  obliged  to  separate. 
Lascelles  occupied  her  former  seat,  and,  wh< 
asked  to  dance  by  some  one  else,  declined  on 
plea  of  fatigue.     Arthur  looked  dissatisfied 
tmhappy,  and  walked  into  another  room  out 
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^^1*  sight     But  soon  after  she  again  saw  him  one 
^^  a  group  of  four  or  five  persons  engaged   in 
^ger  conversation,   of   whom   he   appeared  the 
^ost  earnest.     She  watched  the  play  of  liis  fine 
^nd  intelligent,  but  restless  features,  and  fancied 
.  ^he  could  hear  the  words  that  accompanied  the 
changes  of  his  countenance.     Had  a  deaf  physio- 
gnomist seen  him,  he  must  at  once  have  exclaimed, 
**  That  is  an  eloquent  man ! "     Image  after  image, 
Blie  well  knew  by  the  looks  of  his  companions  as 
Well  as  his  own,  were  gushing  and  sparkling  from 
him ;  and  she  could  almost  divine  the  wide  and 
picturesque  views  of  art  and  history  and  nature 
and  individual  life  which  he  was  suggesting  or 
illustrating.     But  in  his  intervals  of  silence  there 
M7BB  a  look  of  sadness  and  bewilderment  about 
liun ;  and  he  stood  at  last  apparently  in  reverie 
and  indecision;  till,  with  a  mournful  glance  to- 
wards Maria,  he  passed  to  the  door,  as  if  departing 
from  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  a  lady,  who  had  been  one  of 
those  conversing  with  him,  came  to  Miss  Lascelles, 
and  said:  "Dear  Maria,  I  do  wish  you  had  been 
with  me.  Mr.  Edmonstone  has  been  more  bril- 
liant than  ever.  I  am  sure  to-night  even  you,  who 
admire  so  few  people,  must  have  admired  him." 

"I  thought  I  admired  a  great  many  people. 
But  what  was  he  speaking  of?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  do.  But  at  least  there  are 
80  many  things  which  everybody  else  is  delighted 
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saw  the  simple  and  classical  knot  of  glossy  black 

liair,  with  its  one  pale  flower  which  so  well  became 

the  high  smooth  forehead.     Again  he   saw  the 

quiet  expressive  features,  in  which  the  eyes  and 

^ps  appeared  so  full  of  intelligent  and  benignant 

nieaning.     The  fiilly  formed  and  graceful  person 

Was  no  less  present  to  him.    Yet  of  what  avail,  he 

thought,  are  her  many  lovely  and  delightful  quali- 

^^es  to  me  ?     Had  I  the  fortune  which  I  want,  or 

the  rank  which  on  any  other  account  I  would  not 

^^^ept,  I  might  gain  the  consent  of  her  relatives 

^'id  guardians.     But  now  what  must  I  look  to? 

^eaors  of  irksome,  worthless  labour  in  the  dreariest 

^^  Human  studies ;  and  then,  when  life  has  become 

^'^^pty   and  unjoyous,   and  both  our  hearts  are 

^*^illed  and  closed,  the  remnant  of  me  may  per- 

^^l>e  be  united  to  aU  that  will  remain  of  Maria. 

f<or  the  free  and  passionate  life  of  nature  and 

^^^try  and  love!     Meanwhile  I  must  only  now 

^^^  then  approach  her,  like  an  evil  spirit  afraid 

draw  near  to  some  holy  being.     Or  I  must 

^'^mpt  to  forget  her  and  myself,   in   the  vain 

^^play   of  talents,  which,  as   I   am  placed,  are 

^^less  for  the  true  ends  of  life ;  and  I  must  chew 

^^  own  disgust  at  the  vanity,  which,  while  I 

^X^^ak,  makes  me  derive  pleasure  from  my  own 

^Hoice  words  and  sparkling  fancies,  and  from  the 

^onder  these  excite  in  others.     A  door,  nearly 

^Jjposite  to  him,  into  another  room,  stood  open; 

^d  looking  up  he  saw  the  faint  moonlight  fall 
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through  the  window.  In  this  dull  light  it  seemeJ 
to  liini  tliat  a  figure  was  standing,  with  eyes 
raised  towards  the  heavens,  with  tears  fiuntly 
irloaininir  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  hands  crossed 
meekly  and  plaintively  on  her  bosom.  It  ^as 
dtill  Maria ;  but,  before  a  minute  had  passed,  the 
form  and  features  melted  softly  into  those  of  the 
dying  woman  whom  he  had  visited  that  momii^' 
She  too  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  seemed  to 
mcnint  in  the  moonlight  towards  the  sky. 

lie  turned  sadly  away,  and,  looking  round,  sav 
a  paper  on  the  table  which  he  did  not  know  ot. 
He  opened  it,  and  found  a  bill  for  a  considerable 
sum  which  had  long  been  due.     A  literary  under- 
takin»r,  which  would  have  supplied  hun  with  the 
means  of  discharging  the  debt,  had  been  neglected 
for  weeks,  while  he  dreamt  and  fretted  over  his 
fate  ;  and  now  he  knew  not  whither  to  turn.    To 
divert  his  thoughts,  he  took  up  an  old  book  of 
Isecromancy,  which  he  had  been  examining,  and 
read  a  few  pages  full  of  strange  transformations 
and  forgotten  spells ;  but  nothing  interested  him 
till  he  came  to  the  following  passage.     "  Of  » 
truth    there    be    many    jwtent    and    secret   art« 
born  of  the  wits  of  wise  men,  more  than  they 
have   thought    good    to    divulgate    through   the 
world,  as  doubting  of  the  discretion  of  purblind 
mortals   in  exercising  such  a  right*     Of  which 
inference  doubtless,  shrewd  reasons  may  be  noted 
in  the  use,  say  rather,  the  most  blunt,  profiuie. 
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id  quadrupedal  abuse,  of  their  present  small  and 
K)r  prerogatives,  by  mankind  perpetrated  and 
^omary.  Thus  I  doubt  not  to  affirm,  such 
ithg  in  the  main  ocean  of  time  lie  buried  and 
3wned,  or  may  from  thence,  by  brave  and  con- 
nt  divers,  hereafter  pearl-wise  be  fished  up,  as 
uld  change  the  whole  order  and  groundplot  of 
n  8  lives,  no  less  than  a  great  and  polite  king 
nges  the  compass  and  fashion  of  the  barbarous 
ties  and  pavilions  in  some  strange  city,  by  him 
aded  and  subdued.  Thus,  by  the  manner  of 
mple,  may  perhaps  spells,  charms,  and  amulets 
iiscovered,  if  not  in  the  Eastern  people  now 
[uent,  to  turn  dust  to  gold,  vinegar  to  nectar, 
^  and  sordes  to  orient  jewels,  of  dead  and 
ildered  stumps  to  make  fruits  grow  divine  and 
ciatchable.  What  know  I  ?  In  a  word,  to  make 
^ey  plentiful  as  men's  modes  of  spending  it; 
sheathe  lightnings  even  as  we  sheathe  Toledo- 
]es,  and  again  draw  them  to  the  confusion  of 

enemies  of  our  lord  the  king  (whom  God 
serve !) ;  to  turn  one  man  into  another,  or  into 
tiy.  And  herewith  perhaps,  when  that  seal 
Solomon  is  found  again,  and  worn,  where  it 
lid  best  become,  on  the  hand  of  our  dread 
1  bounteous  sovereign,  to  purge  gross  matter 
spirit,  and  to  make  angels  of  men;  even 
of  grubs  and  worms  come  forth  butterflies, 

of  noisome  smoke  and  ashes  the  divine  and 
•adisaical  Phoenix  is  begotten  and  proceedeth. 
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But  nuiv  those  who  attain  to  such  gkill  of  art?, 
tvor  iutVu'iinisly  and  temperately  practise  and 
:i«hii 111  •rate  their  jMirts  and  wisdom,  even  as  !?Wl 
hire  ho  (lone,  not  openly  and  popularly  declaring, 
hut  ratlier  keej>ing  the  light  of  too  resplendent 
truth  in  <lue  films  and  veils  concealed/' 

AMien  he  had  read  this  grotesque  [lassagc  twice, 
he  opened  hi.s  window  and  looked  out.     The  star^ 
were  visil>le  in  the  small  spot  of  sky  within  h^^ 
!?urvey :  and  there  was  still  a  faint  light  from  the 
moon.     The  night  was  calm;  and  he  descend^*' 
from  hi.-*  room,  and  walked  about  the  court.    H^'^ 
his  former  thoughts  returned,  and  mixed  thc*^' 
selves  in  fantastic  combination  with  the  stra^fc 
magical  images  he  had  been  engaged  by.     A^^'^''' 
he  mused,  as  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  ab(? 
the  old  roimd  tower  of  the  Temple  Church, 
why  should   that  which  we  so  much  desire  K^^ 
I)laced  beyond  our  reach  ?     Is  our  nature  an  cn^^ 
less  contradiction?     If  I  long  so  to  change  m^^ 
lot,  why  has  not  the  system  of  things,  that  gav^ 
me  this  longing,  also  given  me  the  power  to  gra^^ 
tify  it  ?     And  then,  not  believing  the  fancy  he 
indulged  in,   he  began  to  paint  the  destiny  he 
woidd  select,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choice.     At 
last  he  asked  himself  the  fatal  question, — If  I 
could  thus  change  myself  and  all  about  me,  should 
I  not  lose  Maria's  love,  which  is  given  to  me,  and 
not  to  any  such  figure  as  I  might  wish  to  assume? 

At  this  moment  his  reflections  were  broken  by 
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^  unexpected  sound.     It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
eard  a  faint   sad   note   from  the  organ   in  the 
liurch.      He  listened;    and    it    soimded   again, 
>dder,  but  more  distinct.     He  walked  round  to 
e  door,  but  now  heard  nothing;    and  after  a 
'nute  or  two  he  was  about  to  depart,  when  the 
te  sounded  for  the  third  time.     The  deep,  low 
A,  with  its  pillar-work  and  Gothic  sculpture, 
fi  close  to  him.     He  pushed  the  door :  it  opened 
his  touch,  and,  as  he  made  a  step  forward  into 
'  dim,  empty  space,  slipped  from  his  hand  and 
ded  behind  him.     At  this  moment  the  clock 
Uck  twelve.     The  building  is  now  used  only  as 
'estibide  to  the  larger  church  beyond,  but  is  in 
^If  curious   and   venerable,   and   contains   the 
tibs  of  several  knights  in  armour,  with  their 
r^  crossed.     There  was  no  sound  audible  but 
'   own  footsteps  as  he  walked  across  the  wide 
ia,   and   again   turned.     AVhile   he  paced  the 
Vement,  his  confused   and  wavering  thoughts 
rsued  him  still.     At  last  he  exclaimed,  half- 
>ud,  "If  so   much   of  pain   and   self-reproach 
ngs   to   this   miserable  identity  of  mine,  why 
nnot  I  cast  it  off,  and  migrate  into  some  new 
Pin  of  being  ?" 

**  You  can  !'^  answered  a  low  clear  voice,  ap- 
.rently  close  at  hand. 

Arthur  staggered  two  or  three  paces  back,  and, 
oking  round,  saw  an  old  man  in  a  long  dress, 
le   form   of  which   was  not   distinctly   visible, 


'•'"■Iv  >„;,,^      ~ 

Aft"  "'■  ""'"■« 
After  „  ,„„,„j^,. 

Ics." 

"'  ran  (,„(„„  , 
""""'"<"■«■  ro„„a 
'""  '■"  Wo  o„c.<,  ,■„ 
'"»"  «fter  „,ij„i  ^, 
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Sting  in  the  age  you  live  in,  who  in  this  age 
alone  possible." 

irthur  hesitated,  and  said,  ^Before  I  assent 
your  offer,  tell  me  whether  you  would  think 
wise  to  do  so." 

'Young  man,  were  I  to  choose  again,  my 
ice  would  be  to  fill  the  situation  where  nature 
ught  me  forth,  and  where  God  therefore  doubt- 
designed  me  to  work.  If  you  accept  my 
;,  it  must  be  used  this  night ;  or  it  will  vanish 
Q  your  hand.  If  not,  return  to  your  dwelling, 
devote  yourself  to  the  duties  which  your  pre- 
:  state  imposes  on  you." 
orthur  remembered  his  desolate  chamber,  the 
eless  manuscript  and  unpaid  bills,  and  the 
ancholy  image  of  Maria,  whom  he  could  not 
e  to  make  his  own  for  years.  He  held  out 
hand,  received  the  ring,  and  placed  it  on  his 
er. 

^he  night  was  now  so  dark,  that  he  could 
3ly  see  the  old  man.  But  he  heard  the  words, 
cmember,  if  the  present  hour  passes  before 
.  have  made  your  choice,  you  will  lose  for 
r  the  privilege  you  have  obtained." 
Arthur  was  now  alone,  in  mournful  perplexity, 
Tpowered  by  the  strangeness  of  the  event 
t  he  felt  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  knew 
t  he  was  not  dreaming.  The  moments  flew 
and  on;  and  the  quarter  had  struck  twice 
^  he  received  the  ring,  so  that  few  minutes 
^Ox,.  II.  T 
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of  the  hour  remained.  At  last  he  began  to  con- 
sider that  lie  must  come  to  some  determination. 
But  when  he  endeavoured  to  decide  what  he 
s»hould  do,  what  character  he  should  assume,  a 
thousand  images  seemed  floating  before  him,  none 
ot*  them  distinct  enough  to  secure  his  preference. 
He  fancied  that  all  the  shapes  he  had  ever  seen 
flowing  along  the  neighbouring  streets,  were  now 
with  him  in  the  old  church.  But  he  could  bring 
no  one  more  vividly  before  his  eyes  than  another. 
At  length  a  single  figure  separated  itself  from  the 
crowd,  he  knew  not  how  or  why.  He  regarded 
it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  envy  and  dblik^ 
ikit  at  this  moment  he  heard  the  preparatory 
jarring  of  the  clock ;  and,  feeling  spell-bound  to 
use  the  ring,  he  raised  his  hand  towards  his  f^' 
The  onyx  head  glowed  with  a  spark  of  fire  in  the 
darkness ;  and,  while  he  breathed  on  it,  and  in  • 
tremulous  whisper  pronounced  the  name  of  Sir 
Charles  Harcourt,  the  sound  of  the  clock  thrilled 
away.  At  the  same  instant  Arthur  Edmonfitone 
ceased  to  be  conscious  of  existence. 


Chapter  IV. 


CIR   Charles  Harcourt  was  a  man  arrived  ^ 
about  half  the  term  of  threescore  years  ^ 
ten,  but  appeared  rather  younger  than  his  a^ 
He  was  of  middle  size  and  pleasing  appearand 
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th  features  more  r^ular  than  expressive,  and 
air  of  much  ease  and  politeness.     Taste  and 
Snement  had  been  the  business  of  his  life.     His 
ge  fortune  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  the 
joTment  and  accumulation  of  elegant  luxuries. 
is  house   was   admirably  arranged   and  beau- 
uUy  furnished;   his  pictures  and  other  works 
art  always  costly  and  striking,  if  not  always 
tbe  deepest  significance.     The  regularity  and 
mpleteness  of  his  whole  establishment  and  habits 
!re  noted  even  among  the  British  aristocracy. 
is  parties  were   the  highest  models  of  good- 
eeding  and  cultivated  relaxation,  combined  with 
lendour.     In  the  manner  of  the  host,  with  a 
rpetual  self-consciousness  that  gave  something 
coldness  and  reserve,  there  was  also  an  unfail- 
{  self-command,   and  earnest   though   smooth 
Qcem  for  others,  which,  even   if  regarded  as 
^uig,  such  as  from  its  unvarying  consistency 
%uld  hardly  be,  was  in  its  kind  very  attractive, 
^as  not  the  elevated,  the  him[iane,  not  even  the 
dutiful,  that  he  unceasingly  aimed  at  realizing ; 
•  as  much  of  all  these  as  might  be  necessary  to 
der  him  the  most  popular,  admired,  and  flat- 
^  leader  of  English  society.     Every  one  felt 
his  company  as  if  in  a  well-proportioned  and 
^ted   gallery,   surrounded   with    graceful   and 
tuonious  objects.      Only   to  the   few   did  it 
Ur  that  there  could  be  anything  wanting  to 
der  the  gallery  a  home. 

T  2 
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On  the  next  day  but  one  after  he  met  Mis* 
Lascelles   at   the  ball,   he   left   London  for  hi« 
country-seat,  where  he   had  invited   a  party  of 
friends   to  join   him   and   hifl   sister,  and  Marii 
among   them.      Beechurst   was   a   stately  Eli^- 
hctlian  building,  haying  family  recollections,  ep>^ 
ciousncsjs,   convenience,  dignity,  picturesqueneeS) 
and  the  look  of  a  peaceful  and  loved  abode  for 
man.     It  was   surrounded  by   a  large  park,  of 
])roken  surface  and   noble  timber,  traversed  by 
a  swift,  sparkling  stream.     There  was  beauty  ^ 
its  long   avenues   of  elm  and   horse-chesnut,  ^ 
its  woods  of  oak  and  knolls  of  beeches,  in  the 
smooth  expanses  of  verdure,  and  the  colouring  o^ 
the  elevations  adorned  with  fern  and  heath  an^ 
pale -flowered   broom,   and   golden -tinted  fvxr^ 
Swans  moved  upon  the  river,  and  antlered  herd* 
beneath  the  foliage.     About  the  house  were  ter- 
races with  fliglits  of  stairs,  and  foimtains  with 
(juaint    figures,   and    a  profusion   of    the  fines* 
flowers.      A  large   old-fashioned  garden,  which 
ran   along   one   side   of  the   building,  contained 
cypresses,  cedars,  and   plane-trees  of  great  ag^ 
and  l)cds  of  rich  bloom,  surrounding  bronze  o? 
marble  statues,  and  divided  by  walks  of  velvc* 
green.     Within  the  house  were  great  galleries 
halls,  and  chambers,  gorgeous  with  antique  inr* 
niturc,  and  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  to  which 
had  been  added  whatever  of  graceful  and  comnK^' 
dious  modem  art  devises. 
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n  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Sir  Charles 
ved  at  Beechursty  seTeral  of  his  guests  also 
hed  it.  They  were  persons  of  very  different 
Is.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  were  Wal- 
ham^  an  exquisite,  rather  than  a  yery  popular 
,  and  Hastings,  a  traveller  who  had  visited 
wt  every  part  of  the  world.  With  these 
)  two  or  three  artists  and  men  of  letters, 
lany  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and 
w  ladies,  friends,  or  whom  she  chose  to  call 
fMiss  Ebux^ourt,  Sir  Charles's  sister.  Among 
i  was  Maria  Lascelles,  who  came  under  the 
of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Nugent.  Her  mother  had 
sister  to  Mr.  Nugent;  and  Mrs.  Nugent  was 
isin  of  Sir  Charles  Harcourt.  The  Mount, 
e  the  Nugents  lived,  was  but  a  few  miles 
Beechurst. 

iria  looked  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  at 
ingham  and  Hastings,  whom  she  had  never 
before,  except  in  large  societies.  The  poet 
a  man  of  middle  age  and  memorable  ap- 
nce,  with  a  face  at  once  calm,  thoughtful, 
^  and  elevated.  He  was  not  so  remarkable 
he  grace  of  manner,  which  is  spontaneous 
he  result  of  the  whole  character  and  struc- 
as  for  self-conscious  dignity.  The  changes 
I  countenance  were  not  rapid  ;  and  the  signs 
Qotion  were  few  and  slight.  His  conver- 
i  was  ready,  finished,  universal;  and  a 
ated  person  could  scarcely  see  him  without 
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Droelviniz  An  impreeeioQ  of  the  mmoet  height  ami 
fulno:re    ot    mental   accompllshxnent.     Eveiybodv 
u'linittel  tliat  he  said  all  that  thev  had  a  right  to 
hear,  and  even  gave  them  imager  and  thoughts  ot 
\vhie}i  thev  had  little  previous  conception.    But 
aha't-ft  all  felt  that  between  the  inner  man  and 
them  there   was  a  medium  of  massive  ice;  a^d 
f'r»»m  thi*  very  cause  he  had  the  greater  power  of 
alluring  and  fascinating,  by  free  and  spontaneous 
movements,  the  few,  chiefly  women,  with  whom 
he  had  ever  chosen  to  appear  on  terms  of  sym- 
pathy.      His    )X)ems   were    pre-eminently  dear 
and  rounde<l,  delineating  innumerable  shapes  of 
heaiitv  chosen  from  all   nature  and  life.     But 
they  dealt  with  the  painful,  the  austere,  and  the 
.sublime,  only  so  far  as  these  could  be  sabdu^ 
and  brightened  to  the   purposes   of  art.      NV* 
even    his   own  existence  seemed  constructed  on 
tlic  same  princijJe.     He  had  apparently  cut  off 
whatever   elements   of  ampler  and   more  awful 
l>eing,  he  could  not,  as  an  artist  and  a  worker 
in    outward    life,    thoroughly    comprehend,  v^ 
above,  and  control  at  will.     He  seemed  frivolou* 
only  to  the  gravely  trivial. 

To  him  Hastings  in  some  things  afforded  ^ 
pleasant  contrast.  He  was  a  man  on  whom 
twenty  years  of  hardship  and  adventure  ?** 
lightly  and  cheerfully.  His  set,  alert  figut* 
Huitcd  well  with  his  lively,  shrewd  countenance. 
His  conversation  was  in  a  great  degree  made  up 
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of  common  remarks  upon  uncommon  things  and 
people;  and,  where  he  had  only  common  objects 
to  deal  with,  commonest  of  the   common  were 
all  his  views  and  feelings.     But  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Brazilian  forests,  the  Steppes  of  Tartary, 
or  the  plidns  of  Caffraria,  the  topic  gave  an  in- 
terest which  would  never  have  arisen  from  the 
speaker.      Light-hearted  courage  and  good-hu- 
iQoured  kindliness  had  been  the  ostrich  wings  to 
help  him  smoothly  over  the  world.     By  profes- 
^on  a  sailor,   and  still   holding    a    lieutenant's 
<^mmission,  he  had  spent  the  long  intervals  of 
^  service  in  travelling.     He  had  been  present 
in  the  same  year  at  the  levees  of  the  American 
{'resident  and  the  Persian  Schah,  and  had  made 
the  Pope  laugh  by  an  anecdote  which  he  had 
jMcked  up  a  few  weeks  before  in   a   Turkman 
tent.     In  every  land  he  had  made  friends  of  all 
he  lived  amongst,  and  even  seemed  to  have  formed 
an  amicable   acquaintance  with  the  beasts  and 
plants,   and  the    very    aspect    of    the    different 
countries.     He   knew  something  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  had  a  collection   of  curiosities,   some 
of   which,   as  they  happened  to  fall  under  his 
hand,  he  would  carry  with  him  for  a  week  or 
two,  wherever  he  might  be,  and  then  lock  them 
up  again  in  some  huge  sea-chest  for  another  impri- 
sonment of  years.     Men  he  knew  superficially, 
but   on   many  sides,    and   dealt  with  them    by 
instinctive  readiness  and  good-fellowship,  rather 
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possci^scd,   and  l)right  a   presei 
many  a  cordial   against   that   ii 
he   bad   never  felt;    for   the   fii 
drove  him  on  new  undertakings; 
and  objects  were  to  him  always  ( 
Of  the  rest  of  the  company,  J 
so  noticeable.     Some  had  carri( 
technical  talent  up  to  consideral 
man  had  dwindled  in  the  workn 
peared   to  have  merged  their  \ 
characters  in  habit  and  social  p 
best,  what  there  was  of  genuim 
not  come  so  prominently  on  the 
discernible  by  a  rapid  glance. 


Chapter  V. 
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N  the  day  after  their  arrival  a1 
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^er  yarying  interest.  One  or  other  was  perpe- 
udly  calling  the  attention  of  the  rest  to  the 
>ugh  baronial  boldness  of  some  huge  old  stem, — 
'  the  gracefiil  outline  and  noble  branchings  of 
me  mature,  still  undecajing  tree, — to  the  full 
d  splendid  colourings  of  the  foliage.  An  artist, 
10  was  with  them,  often  tried  to  mark  out  some 
•w  into  a  distinct  and  framed  picture.  Wal- 
gham  too  entered  eagerly  into  this  study,  but 
3n  also  spoke  to  Maria,  in  a  strain  she  better 
Qpathized  with,  of  the  artificial,  technical  cha- 
ter  of  all  such  attempts,  and  how  they  confess 
incapacity  to  apprehend  and  represent  the 
ty  of  nature  as  a  whole,  and  so  endeavour  to 
iress  a  fictitioiis  unity  on  some  smaller  and 
:e  manageable  part.  She  was  full  of  enjoy- 
it,  and  said  that  a  forest  was  to  her  imperish- 
j  fairy-land« 

Lfter  a  ride  of  an  hour,  they  passed  out  of  the 
!o6ed  park  and  woodland,  and  came  through  a 
>  green  flowery  lane  to  the  edge  of  a  common 
;red  with  furze  and  heath,  where  they  saw  a 
U  but  very  neat  farm-house,  with  its  farm- 
dings  close  about  it,  overshadowed  by  three  or 
old  elms,  and  appearing  the  ancient  abode  of 
it  prosperity.  Maria  was  so  pleased  at  the 
t,  that  Sir  Charles  proposed  to  visit  the 
ler,  who  was  his  tenant ;  and  they  were  soon 
,he  gate  of  the  little  garden  in  front  of  the 
se.     Under  the  guidance  of  their  host,  they 

T3 
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went    straight    into    the    kitchen.     Wilson,  the 
farmer,   had  come   in   from  the  fields,  and  was 
sitting   in  I118  brown   arm-chair,  while  his  wife 
was  preparing  dinner.     The  man  was  dark-coni- 
plexioncd,  spare,  and  tall,  with  a  keen  and  honest 
look,  wliicli  gained  strength  and  character  from  a 
certain  twist  of  the  face,  drawing  one  eyebrow 
somewhat  up,  as   well   as  one   side  of  his  finn 
mouth.     The  wife  looked  clean  and  kind ;  and  in 
both,  the  ease  and  decision  of  manner,  with  which 
they  received  their  landlord  and  his  companions, 
were  remarkable.     Sir  Charles,  when  out  shoot- 
ing, had  often  visited  them,  and  now  asked  for 
their  only  son,  James,  who  had  not  yet  come  m 
from  work,  but  was  said  to  be  quite  well.    Maria 
spoke  quietly  and  good-naturedly  to  the  woman, 
who  answered  her  with  sufficient  intelligence,  tin 
the  visitors  were  all  siurprised  by  the  entrance  of 
a  young  woman  from  another  room.     She  was  a 
tall  and  handsome  country-girl,  in  her  common 
dark  dress,  with  her  arms  bared,  and  looking  as  if 
she  had  come  straight  from  the  dairy.    Sir  Charles 
asked  who  she  was,  as  he  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  her;  and  the  farmer  said  she  was  an 
orphan  niece,  who  had  lately  come  to  live  with 
them.     Ann  blushed  all  over,  when  she  saw  the 
unexpected  company;  and  when  the  blush  sub' 
sided,  she  had  a  deep  and  bright  red  complexion, 
which  in  her  was  pleasing,  though  in  a  lady  it 
would  hardly  have  been  admired.     Her  rather 
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square  face  however  was  regularly  formed;  and 
her  dark  eyes  and  hair,  white  teeth,  and  look  of 
good-humour  and  simplicity,  made  her  very  plea- 
sing. Every  one  looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  and 
ilaria  with  the  kindliest  goodwill  and  admiration. 
Hie  landlord  first  spoke  to  her,  and  said  he  hoped 
^e  liked  Bumtwood« 

**  Yes,  sir,  very  much ;  uncle  and  aunt  are  very 
ood  to  me." 

**  And,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  James 
equally  good  to  you." 

** Yes,  sir;"  and  the  girl  coloured  and  looked 
>Wn. 

•*  Well,  you   must  not  be  ungrateful  to  him 
ir  his  kindness,  you  know." 
Afaria    rendered    an    answer    unnecessary   by 
king  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  the  girl  went 
r;    and  before  she  returned,   James  came  in. 
e    was  an   active,   well-tempered,   and    lively- 
^king     man,    with    less    appearance    of   hard 
rength  than  his  father, — for  he  had   not  had 
much  to  fight  against, — but  a  face  and  manner 
at  were  sure  signs  of  truth  and  affectionateness. 
**  That   scene,"  said   Walsingham,   after  they 
ere    all    on   horseback  again,  ^Ms   a  complete 
lyl.     There  are  people  whose  aspect  and  manner 
ive  one  at  once  so  satisfying  an  image  of  active, 
leerful  life,  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  cir- 
iimstances,  that  one  feels,  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
r    their   minds   would   be   to   spoil   the   whole ; 


them  out  a-  Ji-tincilv  a* 
at  the  same  time  tliev 
combination  witli  all  th 
act,  and  with  a  whole 
But  if  you  tried  to  m 
widely,  or  to  feel  more 
introduce  confusion  and  an 

"  If  aU  there,"  said  M 
aa  it  looks,  I  cannot  imagi 
and  continued  so,  except 
faith  and  printuple;  and  t 
reflections  of  any  other  Idnd 
high  as  that." 

"  Probably,"  replied  Wah 
is  a  mere  dutiful,  warm-ha 
things  that  they  as  little  ui 
Bible  were  still  in  Hebre' 
well  for  them  that  it  is  » 
upbrudingB  and  fears,  and 
good  and  evil,  woidd  press 
quiet  heart*-  5^  — 
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it  Tery  earnestly,  while  she  said:  **  Surely, 
>weyer  little  they  may  understand  their  faith, 

must,  if  they  have  it  at  all,  be  essentially  the 
me,  and  produce  the  same  fruits  in  their  hearts 

in  the  most  intelligent  and  expanded  Chris- 
ms." 

Maria  blushed  deeper  and  deeper  while  saying 
is;  for  she  felt  herself  engaged  unawares  in  a 
spute  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  her 
nteraporaries.  But  he  only  answered,  with  a 
and  smile :  "  I  fear  we  often  deceive  ourselves 
''  using  the  same  word  for  very  different  things; 
d  perhaps  ya>7A  is  one  of  them.  In  a  wise  man 
iQeans  knowledge,  in  a  foolish  one  ignorance. '^ 
3  then  turned  to  Sir  Charles,  and  asked  him  if 
Could  tell  them  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
Uly. 

^  I  have    been   thinking,"  he   replied,    "how 

^  we   can   trust  appearances,  such  as  those 

ch  you  and  Miss  Lascelles  have  been  talking 

So  far  are  the  Wilson  family  from  the  quiet 

happy   existence    you   imagined,   they   met 

ki  a  domestic  misfortune  little  more  than  a 

^  ago,  which  seemed  likely  to  kill  both  the 

^er  and  mother.     Besides  the  son  whom  you 

^y  they  had  an  only  daughter,— a  small,  de- 

^te-looking,  pretty,  blue-eyed  girl.    She  seemed 

y  eighteen  or  nineteen,   but,  I  believe,  was 

Reality  of  age,  when  she  became  acquainted 

b   a  young  man  who   was  private   tutor  in 


~ '™™  01  either  of 

'■At:-    ,a;,l    lVal,i„ 

»">-     »o,.,i,„o,u    and 
^^d  her  ^   „.^  , 
H«i  .he  Men  i„  ,„„ 
""i  -ever  H„m,  ^^ 

°°    W  defied  her  7^ 
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^mething  that  disturbs^  nay  repels,  as  well  as 
ates.  But  she  possessed  herself  too  deeply 
lis  to  last,  and  was  too  open  to  all  higher 
ssions,  not  to  be  won  by  his  calm  and  ma- 
expressiveness. 

8  Constable,  who  was  near,  then  said: 
'  tiresome  this  rain  is !  I  wish  one  could 
.  world  without  rain !" 

nan  of  science,  who  was  standing  by,  im- 
;ely  began  to  explain  learnedly,  how  im- 
e  this  would  be,  without  changing  all  the 
characters  of  the  globe  as  to  its  atmosphere 
oductions. 

Isingham  turned  smiling  to  Maria  and 
^^In  truth  we  can  form  no  complete  and 
;cnt  picture  of  any  other  state  of  existence 
his,  nor  construct  the  ideal  of  any  fairer 

0  you  think  this  state  of  existence  complete 

nsistent?    It  seems  to  me  full  of  endless 

dictions  ?" 

ur  business  here  is  precisely  that  of  re- 

5  or  reconciling  these,   and  rounding  off 

Pe  into  as   smooth   and   large   a  circle  as- 

e." 

cannot  get  over  the  feeling  that  the  work 

eless  here,  and  that  we  can  never  be  at 

but  by  trying  to  grow  out  of  our  natural 

3to  a  totally  different  and  far  higher  and 

>ne. 
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"  But  can  you  form  any  distinct  image  of  such 
a  state,  with  all  its  suitable  outward  accompani- 
ments? They  must  be  only  fragments  and 
shadows  of  what  we  see  about  us  here.  One 
swallow,  you  know,  does  not  make  a  summer; 
nor  will  one  picture  of  an  angel  with  white  wings 
and  a  diamond  crown  fill  up  the  notion  of  an 
eternal  heaven.'' 

**  Perhaps  we  cannot  frame  any  such  ideal  aa 
you  speak  of.     I  am  sure  I  cannot.      But  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  surely  in  human  uatore 
a  want  of  a  higher  life  than  that  of  mere  labour 
and  pleasure.     We  cannot  say  exactly  in  wb»^ 
forms  that  life,  if  it  were  all  in  aU,  would  dot^^ 
itself.     But  it  would  be  misery  and  despair  ^^ 
give  up  the  hope  of  it." 

"I  believe   that   whatever  it  really  promi^*^^ 
of  good,  is   attainable   now  by  due  cultivati^ 
and   that   too   in   a  real   world,  which  perfec?*^  -^ 
suits  us,  and  which  we  may  daily  better  un4^^ 
stand,  rule,  and  embellish." 

"I  cannot  even  wish  to  subdue  the  longi-^^ 
after  a  blessedness,  for  which  this  world  affoi 
no  adequate  image  and  no  congenial  home." 

^'I  fear  it  is' this  vague  longing  for  that  whL 
we  can  do  nothing  to  realize,  that  renders 
our  efforts  uncertain,  sad,  and  fruitless.     Belie^"^_^ 
that  here,  on  this  earth,  is  our  true  heaven;  a^^ 
we  can   make  it  so.      Thus   too  only  can  i^^^ 
escape  all  the   inward  struggle  and  convulsi^^^ 
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»etween  the  inevitable   Actual  and  a  Possible 
ever  to  be  attained.** 

"Ko  doubt  you  would  cut  the  knot  then: 
ut  is  there  not  still  a  thread  which  unites  us 
)  the  hope,  vague  and  colourless  as  it  is,  of  a 
obler  being  in  a  more  appropriate  scene  ?" 
''Be  it  so,"  said  Walsingham,  with  his  tranquil 
nile.  "For  my  part  I  only  hope  at  present 
uit  you  will  not  send  me  away  from  you,  to 
ok  for  any  happier  ideal  position.  I  am  cou- 
nted where  I  am.*' 

Maria    too   smiled  faintly,   but   said  nothing. 

her   a    pause   Walsingham,   who    had    looked 

wn  as  if  in  thought,  went  on;  "In  fact  by 

r   careless  indolence   we   lose  the  advantages 

might  enjoy ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  dream 

those   which  are  impossible.      We   will  not 

Uc,  because  it  is  less  trouble  to  dream  of  flying. 

^  wonder  we  make  little  of  our  lives  compared 

t-li  their  capacities,  when  so  few  ever  consider 

^hat  they  are  capable.     The  world  we  live 

is  to  most  of  us  so  mean,  dim,  and  narrow, 

tt  it  would  seem  as  if  our  sight  would  serve  us 

*  no  better  purpose  than  the  blind  man's  string 

c3  dog,  namely,  to  keep  us  out  of  ponds  and 

ches." 

Here   Miss   Harcourt  exclaimed,  "  Dear  me ! 
lat  strange  ideas !     I  am  sure  they  would  never 
ve  struck  me." 
Hastings  had  been  listening  for  some  minutes 
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to  the  conversation,  which  he  now  took  up 
thus :  "  For  my  part,  I  am  of  Miss  Laecelles's 
mind.  I  confess  I  think  one  always  feels  the 
want  of  a  change  after  a  few  weeks'  residence 
in  one  place ;  and  I  supi)ose,  when  I  have  seen 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, — ^by  the  way,  I 
mean  to  go  there  next  week, — I  shall  want  to 
embark  for  one  of  the  planets,  or  take  a  flig^* 
to  the  moon." 

"  I  hope,"  said  one  of  the  younger  men,  **  ^ 
you  imitate  Astolpho  in  that,  you  will  not  hnO^ 
back  any  of  the  foolish  brsdns  that  are  kept  ther^* 
We  have  enough  here." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  you  would  a 
last  be  tired  there,  and  wish  yourself  once  monr 
in   England.     Now  I   am  content   to   begin  by 
stavinjy  here." 

Hastings  answered:  "I  know  no  country  I 
tire  of  so  soon  as  England.  All  the  bold  fresh 
character  of  men  is  worn  away  by  conventional 
refinement ;  and  life  is  smothered  under  a  heap 
of  comforts.  One  learns  something  by  lying  in 
wait  among  the  rocks,  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand, 
and  an  Indian  chief  as  companion,  when  a  herd  of 
a  thousand  bisons  rush  over  the  plain  to  the  banks 
of  some  great  river,  and  beast  after  beast,  squadron 
after  squadron,  plunge  with  a  crash,  and  swim  to 
fresh  j)asture8 ;  or  when,  in  the  wide  solitude,  one 
finds  the  hut  of  some  Indian  girl,  perhaps  the  last 
survivor  of  her  tribe,  who  has  escaped  from  the 
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inassacre,  and  lived  for  a  year  alone  on  the  ftnimalu 

she  has  trapped,  singmgy  while  she  sews  their  skins 

• 

^to  clothes,  some  melancholy  song  of  the  old 
^ys;  or  when  one  fails  in  at  some  haunt  of 
-^^tic  horsemen  with  an  old  hermit,  who  has 
*ived  as  a  devotee  perhaps  for  sixty  or  seventy 
y^ars,  and,  lifting  his  eyelids  with  his  fingers  to 
^Ook  at  you,  thinks  the  first  European  he  sees 
^U8t  be  some  spirit,  whom  he  has  met  with  before 
^)i  a  previous  state  of  existence ;  when  perhaps  too 
tihe  next  hour  you  have  to  fight  your  way  with  a 
troop  of  Kurds  through  an  ambush  of  robbers, 
luid  must  ride  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
stopping,  with  your  hand  on  your  pistol,  if  you 
would  escape  alive." 

Walsingham  said  quietly:  ^^You  stated  that 
one  learns  something  in  this  way.  Pray,  what 
does  one  learn  ?" 

'^  Oh,  no  school-learning  perhaps  I  but  one  gets 
new  notions  and  images  into  one's  head.  You 
know  the  world  better,  and  mankind,  and  what 
yourself  can  endure  and  do.'' 

**  Perhaps  all  this  may  be  learned  more  accu- 
mtely  and  deeply  in  the  midst  of  our  ordinary 
life,  if  we  will  only  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  be 
always  striving  and  shaping.  As  to  endurance,  a 
life  of  action  among  men  will  always  bring  suffi- 
cient trial, — ^most  perhaps  to  the  mind,  where 
least  to  the  muscles." 

^^Ah,  so  be  it  for  those  who  like  it.     I  am 
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never  bo  cheerful  and  so  much  at  ease,  as  wlie^ 
there  is  danger  in  the  way,  and  enterprise  stnd 
novelty  to  lead  me  on.  It  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  take  all  the  pains  you  speak  of  about  bo 
commonplace  an  existence  as  ours  is  here.*' 

**  Surely  no  existence  is  commonplace  to  hini 
who  lives  with  uncommon  aims.     The  meanest 
work,  carried  on  with  insight  and  hope,  with   ^ 
feeling  of  the  Beautiful,  and  with  reference  to  th^ 
Whole,  of  which  we  are  parts,  becomes  large  an^ 
important.      Sophocles  writing  his  tragedy,  ^t%^ 
the  flame  by  the  light  of  which  he  saw  to  wri*^^» 
each  was  working  in  its  vocation.      But  if  ^-1^^ 
lamp  had  flared  about,  and  set  the  tragedy     ^^^ 
fire,  and  then  the  house,  it  had  better  been  ex^i^ 
fished  at  first.     All  that  is  essential  in  romaiB.* 
lies  difiused  throughout  ordinary  life,  which, 
those  who  live  worthily,  culminates  to  creati"^^® 
art     A  dew-drop  is  water  as  fresh  as  Hippocr^^^*® 
or  Niagara." 

^^  It  is  no  amusement  to  me  to  play  at  taki-^^*^ 
brass  counters  for  gold.'* 

**  Ay,  but  what  if  we  could  turn  them  to  pu^^^ 
gold  than  ever  came  from  the  mine  ?     Would 
not  be  better  worth  while  to  stay  at  home  a»    ^ 
learn  that  art,  than  to  spend  years  in  gather!:^  -^ 
yellow  sand,  and  find  perhaps  at  last  that  it  ^ 

worthless?  Children  hoard  counters  as  if  th-  -^^7 
were  coin.  But  men  too  often  throw  away  C — ^^ 
true  coin  as  if  they  were  counters." 
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everal  of  the  company  had  now  gathered 
id  the  little  group.  Sir  Charles  was  pleased 
80  celebrated  a  man  as  Walsingham  spoke  so 
7  and  earnestly  in  his  house.  Bemembering 
his  reading  was  much  admired,  he  now  came 
im  and  asked  him  if  he  would  read.  Wal- 
lam,  whom  Maria's  presence  seemed  to  have 
I  onward  and  unfolded,  looked  at  her,  caught 
eye,  which  sparkled  at  the  proposal,  and, 
tg  down  a  volume  from  the  bookcase,  read 
bllowing  narrative. 


Chapter  VII. 


THEN  I  was  in  Italy  some  years  ago,  I 
knew  a  young  Englishman,  who  was  in 
babit  of  seeking  places  to  reside  in,  little 
tented  by  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  lover 
>litude  and  study,  and  addicted  to  reverie; 
nuch  of  his  life  was  a  gentle  and  shimmering 
n,  that  glided  to  the  music  of  romantic  tra- 
ns. At  the  time  I  now  refer  to,  he  had 
ted  as  his  abode  one  of  the  deserted  jmlaces 
16  Venetian  nobility  on  the  banks  of  the 
ta.  But  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
trs  to  interrupt  his  solitude  ;  for  he  had  hired 
om  the  steward  to  whom  their  affairs  were 
isted.     Though  it  was  much  out  of  order,  it 
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c 
had  attracted  his  fancy  from  having  a  gallery  ^ 

pictures,   chiefly   portraits,   still   remaining,  ^ 
in  good  preservation.     There  was   also  a  lafS^ 
neglected  garden,  with  a  terrace  along  the  rive^ ' 
and  in  its  shady  overgrown  walks  the  EngUshm^ 
sat  or  wandered  for  many  hours  of  the  day.     B'^ 
he  also  spent  much  time  in  the  picture-gallery^' 
conversing  with  the  grave  old  senators,  saturatin^^ 
his  mind  with  the  colours  of  Tintoretto,  and  Paol^^ 
Veronese,  and,  like  a  modem   Paris,  contempla-"'^ 
ting  the  goddesses  of  Titian's  pencil.     But  there?^ 
was  one  picture  which  gradually  won  his  heart. 
It  was  a  portrait  by  Giorgione  of  a  young  Vene- 
tian lady ;  and  the  old  servant  of  the  house  called 
her  La  Celestina.      She  had  the  full  luxurious 
Venetian    form;    but,   imlike   any  of  the   other 
female  portraits,  there  was  a  profusion  of  rather 
light  brown  hair  flowing  down  her  back,  as  one 
sees  in  some  of  the  early  Italian  pictures  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  the  sunny  stream  fell  from  a  wreath 
of  bay  leaves.     Her  dress  was  of  dark  green  silk. 
An  antique  bust  of  an  old  man  stood  on  a  table 
before  her ;  and  her  right  hand  and  raised  fore- 
flnn:er  seemed  to  indicate  that  both  she  and  the 
8})ectator  on  whom  her  divine  eyes  were  fixed, 
must  listen   to  some  expected  oracle   from  the 
marble  li})s.     She  might  have  served  as  a  lovely 
symbol  of  the  fresh  present  world  listening  to  the 
fixed  and  Sibylline  past     Her  eyes  were  large 
and  dark,  but  not  lustrous:  they  seemed  rather 
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leavy,  with  an  inward  thoughtful  mchmcholy,  as 
f  there  were  something  in  her  situation  or  cha- 
pter more  solemn  than  her  years  or  circum- 
*nces  could  have  led  one  to  expect.  There  was 
)  tnwiition  however  of  her  story,  except  that  she 
i6  a  daughter  of  the  family  which  still  {)Ossessed 
s  piilace  and  the  picture,  and  that  she  had  died 
early  life. 

^'Before  this  figure  the  young  Englishman 
uld  remain  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  en* 
•vouring  to  shape  out  some  distinct  view  of 
heing  and  story.  Thb  was  idle  work,  as  it 
him  to  no  definite  and  lasting  creation ;  but 
Kicupied  him  for  the  time  as  well  as  anything 
i  that  he  was  likely  to  have  done.  By  and  by 
lad  the  chamber  next  to  that  part  of  the  gallery 
^re  the  picture  was,  arranged  as  his  bedroom, 
t  60  he  might  be  near  his  incorporeal  mistress 
n  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  One  night,  soon 
3r  this  change,  while  he  was  lying  in  bed  and 
sing  of  Celestina,  he  thought  he  heard  a  noise 
he  gallery  consecrated  to  her,  low  voices,  and 
ight  step.  He  felt,  I  believe,  nay  cherished 
le  dash  of  superstitious  fear  in  hb  character ; 
he  did  not  rise  to  examine  into  the  matter. 
3  next  night  was  that  of  the  full  moon;  and 
in  he  heard  the  same  sound ;  and  again  for  the 
■d  time  on  the  night  following.  Then  it  ceased; 
.  for  some  days  he  was  in  much  perplexity. 
3  gallery  by  day-light  presented  no  appearance 
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of  change.     He  brooded  over  the  remembrance, 
whether  founded  in   fact  or  imagination,  till  it 
struck  him  that  perhaps  there  was  a  connexion 
between  the  sounds  and   the  age  of  the  moon 
when  they  were  heard,  and  that,  if  so,  they  might 
possibly  return  at  the  next  corresponding  period 
lie   grew   thin   and   nervous   with  anxiety,  and 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  endeavour  to  clear  up 
the  secret.     The  night  before  the  ftdl  moon  came, 
and  with  it  the  sounds ;  the  light  whispers  mur- 
mured and  sang  along  the  high  waUs  and  ceilings; 
and  the  stei)8  flitted  like  fairies  from  end  to  end 
of  the  galleries.     But  even   now  he   could  not 
resolve  to  part  with  the  tremulous  pleasure  of 
the  mystery.     The  following  night,  that  of  the 
full  moon,  he  felt  worn-out,  fretted,  and  despe- 
rate.    Again  the  sounds  were  heard;  the  doors 
opened   and   closed;   the  steps   throbbed  in  m* 
heart ;  the  indistinguishable  words  flew  on,  till  he 
caught  the  name  of  Celestina  in  a  low  but  clear 
tone.     He  seized  a  sword  and  stepped  silently  t^ 
a  door  near  him,  which  opened  into  the  gallerj") 
and  was  in  deep  shadow.     Unclosing  it  slowly* 
he  looked  down  the  long  room ;  and  there,  oppo* 
site  the  place  of  the  well-known  picture,  stood,  i^ 
the  bright  moonlight,  Celestina  herself  upon  the 
floor.     The  right  hand  was  raised  like  that  on  the 
canvass,  as  if  to  listen;  and  the  eyes  were  looking 
earnestly  into  the  depth  of  gloom  which  hid  tb^ 
Englishman.     He  let  fall  his  sword,  let  go  the 
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which  closed  before  him ;  and,  when  he  had 
[e  to  open  it  again,  the  gallery  was  empty, 
le  still  clear  light  fell  only  on  a  vacant 
/• 

le  consequence  of  this  event  was  a  severe 
;  and  a  friend  and  fellow-countryman  was 
r  firom  Venice  to  attend  his  sick  bed.     This 
gradually  obtained  an  outline  of  the  facts 
he  sufferer,  and  then  applied  to  the  old 
servant  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
fttion.   But  he  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge 
thing  that  could  throw  light  on  the  matter, 
lay  the  friend  found  upon  his  table  a  slip  of 
on  which  was  written,  in  a  beautiful  female 
I  request  that  he  would  present  himself  in 
termost  arbour  of  the  garden  at  the  hour  of 
9ta.     Of  course  he  did  so,  and  found  a  lady 
ark  dress,  closely  veiled.     She  said,  in  fine 
,  that  she  had  begged  to  see  him,  in  order 
dr  the  mischief  which  had  been  accidentally 
*  My  father,'  she  said,  *  the  owner  of  this 
is  of  a  proud  but  impoverished  Venetian 
His  son  is  an  officer  in  an  Austrian 
ent,   which  has  been  stationed   for  some 
in  Hungary ;  and  I  am  the  old  man's  only 
oion.     He  is  a  little  peculiar  and  eccentric 
habits  and  character ;  and  all  his  strongest 
;8  are  directed  towards  the  memory  of  his 
3r8,  whose  abode  is  now  occupied  by  your 
Nothing  but  necessity  would  have  in- 
,.  II.  U 
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(luccd  him  to  let  it  to  a  stranger,  and  to  reride  in 
the  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  which  we 
now  inhabit.     He  still  perpetually  recurs  to  the 
traditional  stories  of  his  family's  former  great- 
ness ;  and  it  is  a  favourite  point  of  beUef  with 
him,    that    his    daughter    closely    resembles  the 
Celestina  whose  picture  is   in  the  gallery,  and 
whose  name  she  bears.     Owing  to  this  fimcy,  he 
is  never  satisfied  unless  he  sees  her  dressed  in 
imitation  of  the  idolized  portrait.     But,  as  he  no 
longer  inhabits  the  house,  and  does  not  choose  to 
present  himself  to  its  occupier  in  a  light  which  he 
considers  so  unworthy,  he  could  gratify  his  love 
for  the  pictures  only  by  visiting  them  at  night,  at 
a  time  when  the  moon  affords  a  light,  by  which} 
imperfect  as  it  is,  his  ancestors  appear  to  lum 
distinct  and  beautiful  beings.     Nor  could  he  be 
long  contented  with  this  solitary  pleasure,  but 
insisted  that  I  should  accompany  him.     We  have 
more  than  once  entered  through  a  door  from  the 
gardens ;  and  it  was  on  the  last  of  these  occasions 
that  I  thought  I   heard  a  noise;    and,  while  I 
listened,  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  was 
opened,  and  then  violently  closed  again.     On  thia 
alarm  we  immediately  escaped  as  we  had  entered; 
and  the  strange  consequences  to  your  friend  have 
caused  me  much  regret.     We  heard  of  his  iUnesa 
from  our  old  servant  Antonio,  the  only  persoo 
who  knew  of  our  nightly  visits.     To  convince 
you  that  this  is  the  whole  secret,  I  have  put  on 
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t'lt'  (Jresis  I  then   wore ;  and  you  shall  judge  lor 
yourself  of  my  resemblance  to  the  picture.' 

"So  saying,   she    threw    aside   her   veil   and 
mantle,  and  surprised  the  stranger  with  the  view 
of  her  noble  eyes,  and  of  her  youthful  Italian 
beauty,  clothed  in  a  dress  of  rich  green  silk, 
which  closely  imitated  that  of  the  painted  Celes- 
tina.    Her  hearer  was  amused  by  the  mistake, 
uid  delighted  by  her  explanation.     He  ventured 
to  ask  the  lady,  that,  when  his  sick  friend  should 
be  a  little  recovered,   she   would  complete  her 
l^dness  by  enabling  him  to  judge  for  himself  of 
the  beautiful  resemblance  which  had  misled  him. 
^e  said,  that  she  would  willingly  do  so,  and  only 
fegretted  that,   from   her   father's  turn  of  cha- 
'^ter,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  him 
^^^Bent  to  any  meeting  with  the  present  occupier 
of  his  ancient  palace.     She  said  therefore  that 
It  itmat  be  a  private  interview,  and  might  take 
place  at  the  same  spot  on  the  third  day  following. 
H-er  new  acquaintance  was  compelled  to  return  to 
y  enice^  and  so  could  not  carry  on  the  adventure 
^   lu8  own  person.     But  the  account  which  he 
S^^e  to  his  friend,  soon  restored  the  patient  to 
^^'^'igth  and  cheerftilness.      Inamediately    after 
^  ^mpanion's  departure,  he  had  the  green  and 
^^y  arbour  prepared  for  the  expected  meeting, 
illation  of  choice  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  wine 
«^^   8et  out  in  silver  vessels  on  a  marble  table. 
^    ghost-seer,  dressed    according  to  his   own 
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fancy  in  the  garb  of  a  Venetian  cavalier  of  the 
old  time,  waited  for  his  guest,  who  did  not  &" 
him.     lie  thought  her  far  more  beautiful  than 
the   picture.      They  sat  side  by   side  with  the 
glowing    feelings   of    southern    and    imaginative 
youth.     She  sang  for  him,  and  played  on  a  guitar 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  place  at  hand;  9Sii 
he  felt  himself  gifted  with  undreamt-of  happiness 
They    met   again   more  than  once,  and  walked 
together   along   the  gallery,  where  he  could  at 
leisure  compare  her  with  Giorgione's  Celestina, 
and  give  his  own  the  deliberate  preference.    But 
he  was  at  last  dismayed  by  hearing  from  her,  that 
she  was  designed  by  her  father  for  a  conventual 
life,    in   order  to   preserve   the    remnant  of  hi^ 
fortune   exclusively  for  his  son.     The  English- 
man's decision  was  soon  taken.     He  too  was  ^ 
noble  birth,  and  had  wealth  enough  to  make  for- 
tune  in   his   wife  imimportant.     He  gained  the 
father's  consent  to  their  marriage ;  and  she  is  now 
the   mii^tress  of  an  old   English  country-house. 
She  looks  on  the  portraits  by  Vandyke  on  its 
walls  with  as  much  pleasure  as  she  ever  derived 
from  those  of  Titian ;  for  she  now  tries  to  find  a 
likeness  in  them  to  more  than  one  young  face  that 
often  rests  upon  her  knee.    Of  this  new  generatioD, 
the  eldest  and  the  loveliest  is  called  Celestina." 
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Chapter  VIIL 

WHEN  Walsingham  had  ended,  and  replaced 

the  book.  Miss  Harcourt  took  it  down  again, 

Md  found  that  it  was  a  work  by  Mr.  Jeremy 

^tham*     She  turned  the  volume  over  in  help- 

'^  bewilderment,  and  then  showed  it  to  Maria 

*od  to  Hastings.     But  the  poet  turned  from  the 

P^up,  and  said  carelessly,  "  Those  only  find  who 

*^ow  where  to  look." 

On  the  evening  of  a  following  day,  when  the 
^^«*r  night  had  overspread  a  sky  still  warm  with 
'^^^flet,  and  glinunered  on  a  rill  before  the  win- 
^Vs,  several  of  the  guests  passed  from  the 
^^wing-room  to  the  terrace;  and  among  these 
^4  Maria.  She  soon  left  her  companions,  and 
^ndered  down  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  quiet, 
^sky  garden.  She  stood  alone  leaning  against  a 
^>ge  marble  urn,  and  looked  at  the  water  as  it 
'lanced  past  her  on  a  level  with  the  turf,  but  a 
^w  inches  from  her  foot. 

How  beautiful,  she  thought,  is  every  drop  as  it 
I  its  through  the  light !  and  how  swiftly  does  it 
^ass  to  utter  darkness  I  Fleeting  gleams  in  a 
vorld  of  obscurity, — such  are  life's  best  joys  for 
.hose  whose  life  is  richest, — for  all  devoid  of 
Christian  faitL 

She  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  sighed.  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  not  far  off,  though  she  did  not 
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know  of  his  presence,  thought  he  had  never  seen 
her  so  beautiful.  She  reminded  him  of  one  of  lus 
own  statues  of  a  nymph.  He  came  and  stood 
beside  her,  and  said,  "The  sky  promises  fine 
weather  for  to-morrow,  I  trust." 

"  Oh,  does  it  ?  It  is  very  lovely.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  that  the  present  is  never  more 
l>eautiful  than  during  a  fine  sununer  night;  yet 
it  always  makes  us  think  rather  of  the  past  and 
the  future.  The  past  too  seems  so  long  and 
various,  and  the  future  only  one  great  moment 

''  Well,  Miss  Lascelles,  for  my  part  I  never 
was  more  inclined  to  enjoy  the  present,  and  take 
advantage  of  it.  I  have  not  so  often  tlie  pleasure 
(jf  seeing  you  at  Beechurst  as  to  be  able  now  to 
think  of  anything  else." 

"  Such  a  scene  as  this,  I  should  imagine,  could 
want  no  additions  to  make  it  perfectly  delightfiu* 

"  Oh !  I  could  fancy  it  permanently  embellish^ 
in  a  very  high  degree." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  confess  it  does  not  occur  to  ^^ 
what  is  wanting." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Lascelles,  it  is  I  who  feel  it ;  but  i* 
is  to  you  that  I  must  look  for  a  remedy." 

«  To  me.  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  ?  What  c»^ 
you  mean  ?" 

"  Need  I  explain  myself  fiirljier  ?"  and  he  en* 
deavoiu-ed  to  take  her  by  the  hand;   "I  hoped 

9 

you  had  long  perceived  how  entirely  my  happi- 
ness depends  on  you." 
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She  drew  her  hand  away^  and  said^  with  perfect 
fxnnposure,  **  I  aseore  you  the  thought  is  quite 
new  to  me,  and  gives  me  no  pleasure.  I  trust 
you  will  soon  find  some  one  much  worthier  of 
your  regard,  and  more  capable  of  repaying  it  as 
it  deserves."  So  saying,  she  walked  towards  the 
terrace. 

'*  Still  allow  me  to  hope  that  my  future  endea- 
Tours  to  merit  your  approbation  need  not  be  in 
vain.  I  only  venture'  to  ask,  my  dear  Miss  Las- 
celles,  that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to  regard  your 
present  language  as  tmchangeable." 

She  turned  round ;  and  there  was  a  pale  light 
firom  the  sky  upon  her  face  while  she  answered: 
*'  Believe  me,  I  would  not  trifle  with  any  one's 
feelings,  however  little  chance  there  may  be  of 
giving  serious  pain.  I  assure  you  that  no  length 
of  time  can  so  far  alter  my  mind,  as  to  make  me 
a  suitable  object  of  your  attentions." 

The  manner  was  still  more  decisive  than  the 
words ;  and  he  at  once  replied :  **  I  can  only  ex- 
press my  regret  then  that  I  have  troubled  you 
on  the  subject,  and  beg  that  what  has  passed 
between  us  may  not  be  told  unnecessarily  to 
others." 

So  highly  cultivated  was  the  lover's  indifference, 
that,  on  their  return  to  the  drawing-room,  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  he  had  been  conversing  of 
anything  more  important  than  the  flowers  or  the 
weather.  Maria  was  a  little  more  disturbed,  and 
somewhat  paler  than  usual.     She  took  up  a  book 
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of  engravings,  and  looked  for  five  minutes  at  the 
title-page,  which  happened  to  be  turned  ufsm 
down.     She  thought  how  different  had  been  the 
manner  and  the  words,  the  bursting  broken  to" 
guage  and  faltering  tone  of  Arthur,  and  then  the 
triumphant    tearful   delight,  when   he  had  ^o^ 
an   avowal  of  her  affection.      Her  steady  a^^ 
earnest    eyes    and    motionless    attitude    hod   ^ 
strange  look  in  the  midst  of  the   gay,   8hifti^«> 
party.     Walsingham  saw  her  from  a  distance,  af> 
looked  at  first  surprised.     He  then  glanced  asiJ^^ 
with  a  very  slight  expression  of  sarcasm  on  h#^ 
lip,  at  Sir  Charles  Harcourt,  who  was  seated  a 
ecarte  with  a  lady.     His  gaze  returned  swiftly  t(^ 
Maria ;  and  his  whole  aspect  appeared  strength-  ^ 
encd  and  enlarged  by  the  presence  of  a  high  and 
beautiful  image.     In  a  few  moments  she  resumed 
her  self-possession,  and  smiled  while  she  thought 
of  the  formal  and  elaborate  manner  of  her  wooer, 
of  the  look,  the  language,  and  the  man,  all  so  far 
removed  from  whatever  she  could  ima^ne  of  love. 
She  was  soon  asked  to  sing,  and  chose  the  follow- 
ing song,  wliich  Walsingham  had  that  morning 
written  down  for  her. 

Night,  that  art  so  smooth  and  fair. 
Fancy  fills  thy  boundless  air, 
Makes  thee  more  tlian  starry  bright. 
With  a  visionary  light. 

Fears  that  trembling  melt  to  bliss. 
Touched  by  Hope's  enchanted  kiss^ 
Joys  too  soft  and  thin  for  day. 
In  thy  moonshine  opening  play. 
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Night  2  80  full  of  pensive  sighs; 
Night !  so  clear  with  speaking  eyes; 
Night !  not  high  thy  bosom  swells ; 
But,  oh !  peace  within  thee  dwells. 

With  a  murmur  sad  and  sweet 
Spirits  round  thee  dawn  and  fleet ; 
We,  while  fond  thy  love  we  woo, 
Feel  that  we  are  spirits  too. 


Chapter  IX. 


R  Charles  Harcourt's  dressing-room  was  fitted 
up  with  efTeminate  luxury  and  magnificence, 
was  seated  in  it  alone  at  nighty  with  a  musemn 
x>ys,  trinkets^  and  furniture  about  him,  and  in 
midst  of  several  lights  reflected  by  large  mir- 
.  A  headache  had  led  him  to  retire  earlier 
1  usual;  and  the  splendid  clock  upon  the 
nney.piece,  the  gilt  statuary  of  which  rcpre- 
:ed  Narcissus  at  the  fountain,  now  struck 
Ive.  The  baronet  turned  pale,  and  closed  his 
§.  He  opened  them  again  and  looked  up, 
nbling  as  if  he  expected  to  see  a  gigantic 
d  and  dagger  raised  above  him.  It  was  the 
r  of  the  charm.  In  that  moment  he  remem- 
»d  all  the  story  of  the  last  week,  and  all  the 
^ious  life  of  Sir  Charles  Harcourt,  and  at 
same  time  felt  and  knew  that  till  seven 
8  before  he  had  been  Arthur  Edmonstone. 
a  man  stands  at  the  junction  of  two  converg- 

U3 
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ing  vistas,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  eye  can  look 
down  one  or  other,  although  they  widen  to  miles 
ajjfirt,  and  sees  the  one  travel  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  end  on  the  summit  of  a  rugged  mountaiB, 
while  the  other,  between  clipped  elms^  stretches  out 
of  sight  along  a  smoth  green  meadow,  so  he  could 
now  look  back  upon  two  lives,  as  if  both  of  them 
had  been  his  own.     He  could  not  know  these  two 
existences,    as   he   now   did,  without   comparing 
them.     ^Vliile   he  remembered   all   that  Arthur 
Ednionstone  had  been,  his  active  and  many-8ided 
life,  the  bright  colours  of  feeling  and  imagination) 
and  the  range  of  talent  and  knowledge  that  then 
were  his,  it  seemed,  on  turning  to  the  state  in 
wliich  he  now  found  himself,  that  all  was  shrunk 
and  withered.     The  outward  clothing  and  attri- 
butes  indeed  were   splendid;    but  he  only  dis- 
covered mean  faculties  and  vulgar  aims  within 
his  breast,  and  chiefly  the  wish  to  be  admired  as  a 
patron  and  a  gentleman,  without  any  enjoyment 
of  the  realities  which  for  him  were  only  conve- 
nient fictions.     He  reflected  also  on  the  strange 
scene  which  had  taken  place  that  evening  with 
^laria,   and   her  cold  polite  contempt;    and  he 
shivered  at  the  thought,  while  he  saw  the  form 
of  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  reflected   in   the  four 
large  mirrors.     For  a  moment  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  be  Arthur  again.     But  he  looked 
at  his  ring,  and  remembered  the  old  man's  warn- 
ing,  that,   if  once  he  returned  to  his   original 
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J,  his  privilege  would  be  forfeited  for  ever, 
thought  of  a  score  of  different  characters, 
of  which  he  should  in  some  respects  like  to 
QQ.  But  everything  connected  with  his  own 
m  in  life  now  seemed  to  him  hollow  and 
in,  and  smitten  with  the  curse  of  Sir  Charles 
ourt's  self-contempt.  A  freer,  simpler,  hum- 
ixistence  alone  seemed  really  desirable.  The 
moral  superiority  of  Maria,  and  the  thought 
1  unattainable  union  with  her,  drove  him  as 
I  possible  away  in  a  different  direction.  At 
une  time^  by  some  trick  of  fancy,  the  bloom- 
Dd  vigorous  nature  of  the  country  girl  whom 
id  seen  at  the  farm-house,  returned  to  his 
Thus  cutting  short  all  his  perplexities  by 
lent  resolution,  he  breathed  upon  his  ring, 
•unced  the  name  of  James  Wilson,  and  his 
was  accomplished. 

e  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  who  woke  the  next 
ng.at  Beechurst,  was  he  who  had  always 
eed  it.  He  now  remembered  the  events  of 
ast  week>  as  if  they  had  been  parts  of  his 
life.  There  appeared  no  break  in  his  self- 
iousness ;  nor  had  he  the  slightest  notion  of 
ip  in  his  existence  which  had  been  filled  by 
resence  of  another  person. 
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Chapter  X. 

T^  ARL  Y  on  Sunday  morning  James  opened  to 
eyes  in  the  old  farm-house,  dressed  himaelf 
hastily,  and  went  to  look  afler  the  various  matters 
in  the  stable  and  the  farm-yard,  which  even  on 
Sunday  must  be  attended  to.     He  then  returned 
to  the  house  to  make  himself  smart,  which  he 
succeeded  in  by  dint  of  clean  linen,  a  new  blue 
coat  with  large  gilt  buttons,  a  white  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  a  drab  pair  of 
breeches,   and   top-boots.      He   certmnly   looked 
very  well;    and,  while  he  gazed  into  the  little 
twisted  looking-glass,  he  even  ventured  to  think 
so,  but  somehow  he  feared  not  well  enough  to 
please  Ann.     She  too,  after  helping  to  prepare 
the  breakfast,  had  put  on  her  best  clothes.     Her 
long  dark  hair  was  almost  hidden  under  a  cap, 
but  still  formed  a  glossy  shade  round  her  forehead. 
The  face  it  crowned  was  as  winning,  as  bright 
health  and  brighter  spirits,  high  complexion  and 
pretty    features   could  make   it.      Nor    did   her 
figure  look  less  gracefid  in  the  white  cotton  gown 
with  little  blue  flowers  all  over  it,  which  Jam^ 
had  given  her,  and  which  she  had  tied  with  a  blue 
sash.     The  white  stockings  and  black  shoes  set  off 
her  feet,  and  showed  that  her  hands,  but  for  a 
life  of  labour,  would  not  have  been  less  neatly 
formed.     When  at   work,   she  often  sang  half- 
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in-^ardly  some  verse  of  a  gay  or  sad  song,  and 

®till  went  earnestly  about  her  task;   but  when 

^^^ting,  or  at  meak,  and  especially  when  James 

^as  with  her,  her  face  was  in  a  perpetual  play  of 

blushes,  and  downcast  looks,  and  hearty  laughter; 

^  eyes  and  teeth  and  cheeks  and  lips  and  soul 

^  seemed  possessed  by  some  imp  of  heedless 

Qterriment.     So  was  it  this  morning.     As  soon 

^  break&st  was  over,  she  put  on  her  bright  straw 

'H>nQet  with  its  blue  ribbon,  and  James  his  new 

'^t,  and  the  father  his  with  its  brim  at  least  six 

niches  broad ;  and,  leaving  the  mother  at  home  to 

**fce  care  of  the  house,  the  three  set  out  to  walk 

^ux)ugh  the  fields  to  church.     The  old  man  often 

***^gered,  or  turned  a  step  aside,  or  stopped  to 

*P^mk  to  some  of  the  neighbours,  and  Ann  and 

^*<3)e8  could  talk  almost  as  freely  as  if  they  had 

^^n  in  a  wilderness.     The  church  was  more  than 

^^Vially  crowded  with  people  come  to  hear  a  new 

^*^an  played,  which  had  been  presented  by  the 

^^d-hearted  squire;  for  it  was  not  Sir  Cliarles 

^  ^tfcourt's  parish ;  but  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  curate, 

^^^^ached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  laid  bare  to  the 

"^■^tonished  culprits  the  erroneousness  of  the  mo- 

''^^fis  that  led  them  to  attend  public  worship  only 

hen  some  strange  novelty  attracted  them.     But 

^iie  Wilsons  were  unwrung,  and  enjoyed  both  the 

^^Tgan  and  the  sermon,  except  that  Ann  was  sorry 

'M^r  the  poor  people  who  had  acted  so  foolishly, 

^nd  were  now  so  severely  reprimanded.     The  old 
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man  pronounced  the  sermon  a  right  good  (me, 
and  8aid  that  their  parson  was  the  best  man  in 
that  country,  only  now  and  then  a  Uttle  too 
sliarp  upon  people's  faults.  In  the  afternoon 
Ann  staid  at  home ;  and  the  other  three  went  to 
the  service.  In  the  evening  the  mother  unde^ 
took  to  milk  the  cows^  and  the  father  to  attend  to 
all  other  matters,  while  Ann  and  James  went  out 
to  walk. 

They  strolled  arm  in  ann,  saying  little  to  each 
other,  along  the  deep  and  warm  lanes  overgrown 
with  grass,  and  enclosed  between  high  banks  and 
bushy  hedges.     The  nightingale  was  still  heard  in 
the  distance.     The  wild  rose  and  the  honeysuckle 
cliuibed  on  each  hand,  and  were  interwoven  witb 
the  flowers  of  the  bind-weed  and  the  nightshade. 
The  perfume  from  the  white  and  purple  clover 
fields  filled  the  air.     Now  and  then  James  caugb^ 
at  a  wild  flower,  and  gave  it  to  Ann,  who  took  it» 
and  only  said  in  a  low  voice, "  Thank  you."    And 
still  they  wandered  on,  till  they  turned  through  a 
gap  into  the  thick  dark  copse.     They  passed  fo^ 
ward  through  the  green  shadows,  broken  here  and 
there  by  some  straggling  beam  of  yellow  light} 
till  they  reached  a  point  on  the  banks  aboTe  a 
little  stream,  glancing  away  under  its  screen  of 
hazel  and  alder.    Here  they  found  the  broad  grey 
table  left  in  cutting  down  an  enormous  oak-tree. 
On  this  Ann  seated  herself;  and  James  sat  beside 
her.     He  ix)ked  the  ground  before  him  with  a 
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£.  She  settled  her  nosegay^  and  stuck  it 
ler  breast.  At  last  he  said,  ^'Aiin,  I  have 
ething, — something, — something, — to   say   to 

n 
• 

Well, — ^well,— well, — James,  what  is  it?** 
It  is  a  very  fine  evening." 
jm  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  if  relieved  from  a 
it  firight,   and  answered,   *'Yes,  it  is,   very 

n 

Our  hay  is  very  well  saved  this  year,  Ann ; — 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  here  with  you ; — I 
n,  I  like  us  to  be  together." 
So  do  I." 

Ann,  will  you  marry  me?" 
.  long  pause  followed,  and  then  a  low  **  Yes," 
she  hung  down  her  head.  Marble  balconies 
ilken  pavilions  never  witnessed  a  fonder  kiss 
L  that  in  which  their  lips  united,  as  they  sat 
1  the  old  oak-stump. 

/lien  they  retiumed  by  moonlight  to  the  farm- 
se,  Ann's  manner  was  much  altered.  She 
t  silently  through  the  kitchen,  where  the  old 
)le  sat,  to  her  own  room ;  and  James  too,  who 
ained  with  his  parents,  held  his  tongue  for  a 
minutes.  Then  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
ped  up  and  told  his  story,  and  hugged  his 
her  in  his  arms,  and  asked  his  father's  con- 
;,  and  coidd  not  finish  a  sentence  till  he 
ed  in  a  fit  of  tears,  which  changed  again  to 


;hter. 
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That  night  their  supper  was  peaceful  and 
joyous,  as  if  it  had  been  a  meal  in  Paradise  before 
the  Fall  of  Man. 


Chapter  XI. 


^PHE  next  day  at  Bumtwood  farm  was  strangely 
in  contrast   with   this    Sunday  evening.    A 
letter  came  in  the  morning  to  Mr.  Wilson,  written 
in  the  name  of  his  lost  daughter, — ^for  she  was 
herself  too  ill  to  write,— entreating  his  forgive- 
ness, and  telling  of  the  loss  of  her  husband  and 
child.     Their  hearts  were  divided  between  joy  at 
hearing  of  her,  and  grief  at  the  thought  of  her 
sufferings.     It  was  immediately  determined  that 
James  should  go  to  London  and  see  her,  and,  ii 
possible,  remove  her  to  Bumtwood.     He  set  out 
that  afternoon.     He  wrote  from  London  to  his 
father,  giving  an  account  of  his  sister's  state,  and 
announcing  that  he  would  return  with  her  at  once 
to  Bumtwood.     Ann  also  received  a  letter  from 
him  by  the  same  post,  which  was  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  composition  he  had  ever  attempted, 
or  she  had  ever  seen.     The  greater  portion  of  it 
ran  as  follows : 

^^  Dear  Ann,  I  cannot  be  so  long  away  without 
writing  to  you.  I  reached  London  at  noon  on 
Tuesday ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  day  I  found 
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out  poor  Elizabeth.     But,  as  I  have  written  all 
about  her  to  father,  I  shall  not  say  the  same 
things  over  again  to  you.     I  was  advised  to  take 
a  bed  here  at  the   Black  Bear,   by  Smithiield, 
where  there  are  very  decent,  civil  people,  and  a 
great  many  farmers  and  graziers.     But  some  of 
them,  as  I  am  told,  are  only  these  London  chaps 
dressed  up  to  look  like  us  from  the  country,  and 
BO   cheat  us    unawares.      And    clever    knowing 
^^ows  many   of   them    look.     I   feel   as   much 
^^hamed  when  I  look  one  of  them  in  the  face,  as 
^  he  could  see  through  me  and  knew  I  was  never 
^    London   before.     But   when   any  one  seems 
^^^Oes  with  me  for  staring  at  him,  I  take  off  my  hat 
^e  a  gentleman,  and  make  him  a  low  bow ;  and 
Notice  that  then  they  mostly  seem  pleased  and 
»^^t)d-humoured  like.  But,  dear  Ann,  all  the  farmers 
^d  the  farmmg  men  too  in  our  country  would 
^^^ke  no  difference  in  this  big  crowded  place,  if 
*^ey  were  all  here  together.     Dear  Ann,  when  I 
^me  into  the  streets  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  I 
bought,  to  be  sure  it  was  fair-day.     So  I  asked  a 
:^an  who  sat  next  me ;  and  he  s^d,  ^  Ay,  to  be 
tire,  man:    in  London  it's  always  fair-day  for 
Dols.     Many  a  one  of  them  comes  here  to  look 
3r  a  purse,  and  goes  back  without  a  pocket.'    I 
new  by  his  way  of  speaking  he  was  jeering  me. 
tut  another  gentleman  spoke  to  me  milder,  and 
Eud,  ^  It  is  always  the  same  in  London ;  for  there 
re  people  enough  living  there  to  crowd  all  the 
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fairs  in  England.'  And  so,  to  be  sure,  there  are 
unaccountable  many  of  them,  and  carriages,  and 
carts,  and  drays.  Oh,  Ann,  it  is  altogether  a 
perplexity  !  The  coach  could  hardly  go  along  the 
street  for  them;  and  some  of  them  were  long 
things,  like  big  hearses,  only  ptunted  bright 
colours,  and  full  of  live  rich  people.  But  the 
poor  walk  along  the  sides  of  the  streets;  and  yet 
some  of  them  are  as  finely  dressed  as  lords  and 
ladies. 

"Dear  Ann,  since  I  came,  I  have  walked  about, 
and  looked  at  the  different  things  and  people;  and 
a  wonder  the  place  is  to  see.     The  crowd  goes 
along  past  one,  as  many  and  as  busy  as  ants;  and 
none  of  them  seem  thinking  of  each  other,  any 
more  than  if  they  were  all  trees  or  stones,    l^ 
our  country,  and  when  I  go  to  market  or  fair* 
I  know  most  of  the  people  by  look,  and  shake 
hands  with  half  of  them.     But  here  in  London 
I  felt  quite  lonely  among  so  many  who  cared 
nothing  for  me,  nor  I  for  them.     Dear  Ann,  I 
saw   many   scores,   ay,   hundreds  of  fine  ladieSi 
some   of    them   riding   in   their   carriages,  with 
their  beautiful  silk  and  lace  and  feathers,  bat 
none  of  them  said  how  d'ye  do  to  me;  and  I 
would  have  given   them   all  in   a   bundle,  and 
their  carriages  too,  for  a  look  of  yours,  though 
they  seem  so  proud  and  high.     I  dare  say  they 
would  be  pretty  much  surprised  at  it     And  oh, 
Ann,  the  shops!  all  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and 
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iderfiil  things,  more  in  one  shop  than  I  could 
of  in  all  my  life!  I  have  seen  eggs  enough 
Gil  our  bam,  and  frying-pans  enough  to  fry 
m  all  at  once,  and  bacon  enough  to  eat  with 
m.  I  do  suppose,  that,  in  the  front  of  one 
p,  there  is  glass  enough  to  make  a  glasscase 
our  biggest  rick,  and  silks,  and  satins,  and 
wis,  and  I  do  not  know  what  all  inside,  that 
lid  make  a  cloth  larger  than  our  great  rick- 
k  There  are  some  big  shops  too  full  of 
hing  but  boots  and  shoes.  But  no  doubt, 
3n  the  King  wants  shoes  for  his  army,  he 
les  here  and  buys  them;  and  they  must  wear 
a  power  of  them  in  those  long  marches,  when 
7  are  going  after  glory,  which  I  suppose 
>t  be  all  one  with  walking  against  time. 
ir  Ann,  I  judge  too,  that  the  King  must  use 
i;fat  of  things  for  himself;  for  I  counted  eleven 
>r8'  shops  that  had  '  Tailor  to  the  King,' 
ten  upon  them.  So  you  may  guess  what 
al  of  clothes  he  wears.  I  saw  too  nigh  as 
ly  cake-shops  with  *  Confectioner  to  the 
g;'  confectioner  means  a  man  that  makes 
»;  but,  if  he  eats  too  many  tarts  and  things, 

makes  himself  sick,  there  is  at  least  one 
»r*s  shop  for  every  cake-shop,  with  *  Apothe- 

to  the  King*  upon  it.  I  have  been  by  St. 
Va  Church  too,  which  is  the  biggest  thing 
le  world,  since  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
h's    Ark;    and    I    thought    my   eyes  would 
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Last  night  an  oldish  sort  of  a  farmer^  that 
people  here  tell  me  has  a  deal  of  grazing 

down  in  Essex,  sat  near  me  while  I  was 
Dg  my  supper;  and  he  says  to  me  quite 
idly,  *  Young  man,  will  you  come  with  me 
he  play?'  So  I  said,  *  Yes  to  be  sure,  when 
kve  done  this  plate  of  beef.'  So  he  told  me 
ea?e  my  watch  and  my  money  with  the  land- 
,  all  but  a  few  shillings  for  use;  and  off  we 
t;  for,  as  I  had  had  something  to  eat  and 
k,  I  was  as  fresh  as  a  colt.  Dear  Ann,  when 
got  to  the  playhouse,  there  was  a  big  paper 
k  up  with  red  letters  on  it,  saying  they  were 
g  to  act  '  Woman's  Miseries,  or  the  Victim 
the  Heart,'  translated  from  the  French. 
I,  thought  I,  if  it  is  anything  about  those 
ich  that  we  beat  last  war,  it  must  be  good 
because  as  how  they  eat  frogs  for  mutton, 
tadpoles  for  lamb.  We  paid  at  the  door, 
went  into  a  place  that  Grub, — an  odd  name 

it,  Ann? — ^he's  the  Essex  man, — told  me 
called  the  pit;  and  there  we  sat  down  in 

room  all  full  of  candles,  and  people  making 
8  and  faces,  and  looking  as  strange  as  could 

Then  the  fiddles  played  very  loud  and 
y;  and  then  the  play  began;  and  they 
d  up  a  big  cloth;  and  there  was  a  place 
id  it  for  all  the  world  like  the  floor  of 
barn.  There  were  gentlemen  and  ladies 
ing  on  it,  and  one  of  them  was  called  Feli- 
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city, — an  odd  name,  isn't  it,   Ann?      She  was 
to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  immediately;  and 
it  was  all  settled;  and  she  seemed  mighty  fond 
of  him.     But,  after  she  was  married,  she  came 
forward    close    to    us,   and  told   us  quite  as  a 
secret,  tliat  she  did  not  like  him  at  all,  only  she 
did    not   say    so   beforehand,   for  fear  it  should 
stop  the  marriiige;  but  that  she  liked  two  other 
men   l)etter.     Then  she  said  her  father  was  an 
ungrateful  tyrant,  and  a  Saracen's  head,  or  some- 
thing  uncommon,   for   not  haying  guessed   her 
dislike,  and  spared  her  de-li-ca-cy, — ^that  was  the 
word, — the  pain  of  telling  it.      So,  to  revenge 
herself,    she   could   do   nothing  but    poison    the 
poor  old  gentleman,  which  I  thought  very  hard 
upon  him.     Then  she  sat  down  on  a  green  seat 
all  covered  with  roses,  and,  dear  Ann,  she  stooped 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  a  great  sigh, 
and  said,   '  But,  when  that  is  done,  still  I  shall 
not   be   married   to   the  man  of  my  heart,  but 
quite  the  contrary.     Suppose  then  I  also  poison 
my  detested  husband.     Then,  alas!  I  shall  not 
know  which  of  the  others  to   choose;    for  my 
heart  is  too  tender,  and  cannot  decide  for  either 
of  them.'     Thought  I  to  myself, — Young  woman, 
for  all  your  good  looks  and  finery,  I  am  glad 
youVc  not  my  wife.     Then  first  her  father  came 
to  see  her,  and  wish  her  joy  of  the  marriage; 
and  she  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine  to  drink  her 
health;  and,  do  you  know,  that  very  wine  had 
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the  poison  in  it.  We  should  never  have  thought 
of  that  down  at  Bumtwood,  would  we?  Then 
he  went  away;  and  in  came  one  of  her  two 
lovers,  and  wanted  to  kiss  her;  but  she  treated 
him  very  properly,  and  would  not  let  him  touch 
her ;  only  at  last  she  whispered  him,  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear,  that  he  must  go  kill  her  hus- 
band. 

"Just  then  the  other  lover  came  in,  dear  Ann; 
and  as  they  were  both  officers,  and  had  their 
swords  by  their  sides,  they  drew  them  and  fought 
together,  while  the  lady  fell  down  on  her  knees 
and  looked  up  to  the  ceiling.  Then  one  of  them 
was  killed,  and  fell  close  by  her;  and  he  gave  her 
such  a  look  before  he  died, — O  dear!  Then  she 
got  up  and  ran  to  the  other,  and  put  her  arms 
about  him,  and  said,  'Brave  Henry,  you  have 
won  my  heart.'  So  they  talked  about  it  a  bit, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  bargaining  for  a  pig  at 
market;  and  they  settled  they  would  hide  the 
dead  man  under  the  garden  scat  she  had  been 
sitting  on;  and  she  sat  down  on  it  again,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  seen.  Then  the  lover  went 
away  behind  the  bushes;  and  she  turned  up  her 
eyes,  and  groaned,  and  said,  *  Now  her  life  was 
a  burthen  to  her;  for  she  had  seen  the  death  of 
the  only  man  she  loved.'  Just  then  her  hus- 
band came  in,  and  wanted  to  talk  to  her  in  a 
friendly  way;  but  she  pushed  him  off,  and  called 
him  a   faithless    monster,   and   an   oppressor  of 
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innocence,  though  I  thought  him  a  very  nice  cL 
gentleman;  and  then  she  upset  the  seat,  in 
way  a  cow  upsets  a  milk-pail,   and  showed  hiai 
the  dead  body,  and  siud,  ^  There  is  the  maxi   j 
loved,  the  true  husband  of  my  heart     Oh,  tYutt 
you  had  died  instead  of  him  I'     Then  the  lorer 
heard  her  speak,  I  suppose,  as  listeners  never  hear 
any  good  of  themselves ;  and  he  came  in  and  said, 
*  What,  ma'am,  was  it  he  you  loved  ?     Perfidioos 
woman,  then  will  I  send  you  to  join  him.'   He 
was  going  to  run  her  through  with  his  swori; 
and  I  never  saw  the  squire  angrier  at  a  poacher 
than  he  was  with  her :  but  the  husband  came  in 
the  way  to  save  her ;  and  the  officer  killed  Uot^ 
instead,  and  said  that  would  do  as  well    De^** 
Ann,  then  the  father  came  in  with  a  great  maay 
constables  and  soldiers  to  carry   the  officer  to 
gaoL      They  got  hold  of  him,  and   took  sw^y 
his  sword,  and  put  a  chain  upon  his  wrist;  9Sid 
then  he  began  to  struggle ;  but  it  was  no  ^  > 
and  they  were  going  away  with  him,  when  the 
father  said,  ^  My  daughter,  some  one  has  pcHflon^ 
me;  I  hope  it  isn't  you.'     And  he  fell  do?m,»od 
rolled  his  eyes  about,  and  clenched  his  hands,  ^ 
died.     Then   the  lady  said,    ^Alas!  how  am  I 
devoted  to  misery!     My  destiny  has  made  o^ 
wretched;  but  my  principles  have  always  been 
sublime.     Henry,  while  you  go  to  death,  and  1 
into  a  nunnery,  know  that  my  heart  has  alir»7* 
been  true  to  you.     We  shall  meet  in  a  better 
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1,  where  it  is  not  a  crime  to  love.  Take 
kiss.'  Dear  Ann,  then  the  cloth  was  let 
I  agun,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Grub,  *  I  wonder 
all  that  come  of  eating  frogs  ?' " 


Chapteb  XIL 


FORE  the  end  of  the  week  James  returned^ 
uid  with  him  his  suffering  sister.     She  was 
week  to  stand,  but  was  lifted  out  of  the 
et-cart  that  had  brought  her  from  the  next 
>  and  was  received  in  her  mother's  arms. 
}wn  well-known  chamber  had  been  prepared 
irranged  with  all  the  little  objects  famUiar 
r  from  childhood,  the  oaken  cupboard,  the 
It  chest  of  drawers,  the  queer  oval  looking- 
and  the  pictures  of  Spring  in  yellow  ribbons, 
f  a  brown  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  a  pink 
The  small  bed,  with  its  cross-barred  our- 
of  red  and  white,  in  which  the  careless  girl 
iept  so  tranquilly,  seemed  like  a  quiet  grave 
ng  its  arms  to   receive   the  weary  widow, 
nother  undressed  her,  and  laid  her  down  to 
and  then  sat  beside  her  and  held  her  hand, 
ining  her  own  grief  at  the  sight  of  the 
)d  faded  being  before  her,  while  a  long  flow 
urs  came  from  the  daughter's  closed  eyes.  At 
she  seemed  about  to  sleep,  but  looked  up 
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and  met  it ;  and  the  whole  turned  to  white  snow 

wd  ice.    But  the  red  figure  seemed  all  wrapped 

in  red  fire ;  and  the  wine-stream  turned  to  fire, 

^d  flooded  the  field  around  her,  and  beat  against 

Ae  snow;   and  the  figure  raised  its   hood,  and 

showed  the  face  of  her  husband.     Then  suddenly 

^e  felt  herself  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  woman, 

^th  her  arms  around  him;  and  her  clothes  caught 

^  fix)m  him;  and  they  both  burned  together, 

^^ding  on  a  field  of  fire,  while  the  red  streams 

^^onred  the  snow,  and  blazed,  but  without  smoke, 

^^er  all  the  land. 

Then  a  gigantic  Death,  all  whose  bones  seemed 

^^des,  glided  with  swift  strides  over  the  field ;  and 

^^cold  breath  put  out  the  fiames,  and  chilled  them 

^Tough;  and  they  shrank  and  fell  together;  and 

^^e  Death  took  the  bowl  that  had  held  the  fiery 

^^^e,  and  filled  it  with  the  snow  that  still  lay  in 

^  patch  around  the  white  fountain,  and  poured  it 

^\rer  them  once  and  again,  and  yet  again.     She 

''^ew  that  it  was  the  silence  of  the  grave,  which 

^e  was  pouring  over  them,  till  they  were  buried 

^^nder  a  hill  of  silent  snow.     But  it  feU  softly  and 

pleasantly  upon  them,  and  calmed  their  burning; 

^nd  so  they  slumbered  in  their  grave,  locked  in 

^ach  other's  arms;  and  she  felt  that  their  baby 

^lept   between   them;    yet  its    spirit    sang,   she 

tbought,  at  the  same  time  out  of  a  tuft  of  cowslips 

on  the  bank. 

While  she  dreamed  thus,  a  gentle  smile  came 
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The  wet  clothes  were  hung  up  by  the  fire ;  and 

^e  whole  party  sat  down  to  dinner,  while  one  or 

other  of  the  women  went  frequently  to  the  neigh- 

houring  room,  to  see  how  Elizabeth  was.     Has- 

tiogswas  delighted  with  his  adventure,  and  ate 

like  a  true  farmer,  and  talked  so  as  to  draw  out 

^  the  information  he  could  from  both  the  Wil- 

^^,  often  introducing  a  word  for  the  women. 

Be  picked  up  many  facts  as  to  the  peasantry,  and 

^  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking  of  the  country 

'Gople.     He  also  told  some  anecdotes  from  his 

^yels,  which  interested  his  new  friends,   and 

uide  Ann  open  her  eyes  wide,  and  look  at  him 

I  if  some  preternatural  being  had  suddenly  ap- 

»red  in  the  well-known  clothes.     He  spoke  of 

firican  huntings,  Hindoo  murders,  the  witchcraft 

American  Indians,  and  the  roving  robbers  of 

rabia  and  Per8ia,»-of  volcanoes,  crocodiles,  and 

Id-mines. 

The  mention  of  juggling  and  magic  led  him  to 
eak  of  many  strange  things  that  he  had  known 
in  diflferent  countries,  some  of  them  easily  to 
!  explained,  others  apparently  unintelligible,  but 
»t  the  less  certiun.  He  said,  for  instance,  that 
ice,  when  residing  in  one  of  the  West  Indian 
ands,  he  had  bought,  and  taken  rather  as  a 
vourite  than  a  servant,  a  handsome  boy,  coloured, 
of  the  mixed  race,  and  eleven  or  twelve  years 
1.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  liveliest  and 
oet  joyous  spirits,  as  well  as  for  readiness  and 
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^68  came  about  the  house  fi*om  a  neighbouring 
^te  to  sell  yegetables  and  poultry.  The  diffi- 
dty  was  to  conceive  how  the  dreams  could  arise 

the  boy's  mind.  In  order  to  discover  this,  his 
ister,  without  informing  him,  bored  a  hole  in 
i  partition  of  his  bedroom,  and  remained  with 

eye  directed  through  it.  The  houses  in  those 
intries  are  often  not  fastened,  nor  even  the 
»r8  laid  to.  It  was  not  very  surprising  there- 
by that  early  in  the  night  a  fsunt  sound  was 
rd  in  the  boy's  room,  and  an  old  woman  was 
a  to  enter,  bent  nearly  double,  and  looking 
i  some  strange  grizzled  baboon,  rather  than  a 
nan  being.  She  crept  to  the  bedside,  and, 
sr  seating  herself,  and  making  various  signs, 
;an  to  mutter  in  a  low  voice  close  to  the  boy's 
.  These  were  some  of  the  words  which  the 
glishman  caught:  '^Now,  white  woman  come 
1  very  booftd  much, — tell  you  take  massa's 
Qey,— put  in  um  tree, — now  she  gib  you  urn 
I  very  sweet  much."  And  so  the  old  hag 
at  on  suggesting  image  after  image,  while  it 
s  evident,  from  the  boy's  vmthing  and  gasping, 
t  the  words  in  his  mind  took  the  appearance  of 
responding  things,  but  did  not  wake  him  from 

painful  sleep.  The  woman  was  seized  while 
sping  away,  and  put  in  the  stocks,  where  she 
)  shown  to  the  boy  the  next  day ;  and  means 
■e  taken  to  frighten  h^r  from  ever  again  ap- 
aching  the  house.     The  boy  soon  recovered 
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his  cheerfulness,  but  would  probably,  in  die 
opinion  of  an  intelligent  physician,  be  liable  all 
his  life  to  similar  influences  from  those  about 
him. 

After  this,  Hastings  was  led  to  speak  of  occur- 
rences no  less  strange  which  he  had  experienced 
in  other  countries.     *'  Once,**  he  said,  "  I  made  a 
sudden  journey  from  one  part  of  Persia  to  another, 
in  company  with  several  natives,  whom  I  resem- 
bled in  my  dress,  beard,  and  general  appearance. 
On  the  last  day  of  my  expedition,  I  rode  for  four- 
teen hours  without  stopping,  and  reached  the  city 
of  my  destination  in  the  evening.     As  we  passed 
through  the  gate,  I  saw,  among  the  crowd  who 
were  looking  at  our  cavalcade,  an  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  watch  me  with  great  intentness.    We 
were  stopped  for  a  few  moments  in  one  of  the 
streets ;  and,  on  my  looking  round,  he  was  again 
close  to  me.     After  we  had  settled  ourselves  for 
the  night  in  our  khan,  a  large  building  deigned 
for  travellers,  while  my  servant  was  attending  to 
my  horse,  and  I  was  about  to  eat  my  supper,  the 
same  old   man  approached  me,  and  asked  if  I 
would  come  with  him  and  share  a  better  meal 
than  the  one  before  me.     I  looked  at  him  now 
more  attentively,  and,  having  before  seen  firom 
his  dress  that  he  was  one  of  the  Armenians,  who 
are  natives  of  the  East,  but  not  Mahometans,  it 
now  also  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  of  an  honest 
and  benevolent  countenance.     He  looked  respect- 
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^  but  not  wealthy.  I  felt  that  I  had  my 
tols  about  me,  loosened  my  sword,  and  fol- 
ed  him.  We  passed  through  several  streets, 
entered  a  small  door  in  a  high  and  solid  wall : 
led  us  into  a  court;  and  thence  we  wont 
a  garden,  at  the  fiirther  side  of  which  a 
ling  stood ;  into  this  we  entered;  and  I  found 
sif  in  a  scene  of  wonder.  The  light  of  many 
imed  lamps  showed  that  the  walls  were 
red  with  blue  and  red  silk  embroidered  in 
There  were  several  large  ebony  and  japan 
lets,  filled  with  golden  plate,  and  with  pyra- 
.  of  cut  and  rough  jewels.  The  carpet  was 
rocade,  and  the  cushions  that  lay  upon  it  of 
le  silk,  worked  with  flowers  in  seed-pearl, 
old  man  made  me  sit  down,  and  left  me  for 

V  minutes ;  after  which  he  returned  superbly 
Bed,  and  placed  himself  beside  me.     He  spoke 

little,  and  seemed  of  a  grave,  if  not  melan- 

Y  humour.  But  he  had  hardly  given  me  time 
ronder  at  his  proceedings,  when  a  train  of 
36  came  in,  beautifully  clothed,  and  bearing 
ar  in  silver  bowls  to  wash  the  hands,  and  then 
ultitude  of  dishes  of  the  most  delicate  and 
y  meats.  We  sat  almost  in  silence:  wine 
as  snow  was  brought  to  me,  and  again  the 

rs  for  washing.  When  we  were  left  alone, 
old  man  sighed,  and  said,  '^  Stranger,  great 
nay  be  your  wonder,  it  cannot  exceed  my 
iision.     But  it  is  useless  to  delay  speaking 
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was  beautiful^  even  to  European  eyes;  but  I 
saw  that  she  was  dying.  I  stooped  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  garment^  drew  the  curtain  before 
her,  and  led  the  old  man  away.  Having  made 
him  sit  beside  me>  I  told  him,  with  many  thanks, 
that  I  could  not  accept  his  bounteous  offer.  He 
looked  at  me  with  fixed  eyes  for  a  full  minute: 
then  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
deadly  fury,  and,  exclaiming^  "  Slave,  you  shall 
repent  this  insolence,"  he  clapped  his  hands  thrice 
violently.  Immediately  six  or  seven  armed  men 
entered,  to  whom  he  called  to  seize  me.  I  had 
time  to  draw  my  sword;  and,  enraged  at  his 
violence,  while  they  rushed  upon  me,  I  made  a 
blow  at  him;  but  his  daughter,  who  had  rushed 
in  for  the  purpose,  I  fear,  of  saving  me,  threw 
herself  between  us,  and  received  the  blade  of 
the  scymitar  on  her  neck.  She  shrieked,  fell, 
and  must  doubtless  have  died  upon  the  spot;  but 
I  could  not  stay  to  learn  her  fate;  for  several 
swords  were  lifted  against  me.  In  the  confusion 
I  fired  a  pistol  among  my  assailants,  dashed  a 
lamp  against  some  muslin  hangings  near  me, 
which  set  them  in  a  blaze,  sprang  into  the  closet 
where  the  girl  had  been,  and  forced  my  way 
through  the  women's  apartments  into  the  street. 
I  left  the  town  the  next  morning,  and  never 
returned  to  it:  nor  can  I  to  this  hour  explain 
by  what  means  the  dervish  had  predicted  my 
arrival  and  its  disastrous  consequences." 
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Chapter  XIV. 

n^O  such  tales  as  these,  while  they  sat  round 
the  fire  after  dinner,  and  the  drenching  rain 
still  fell,  the  Wilsons  lent  an  admiring  attention. 
The  father  in  return  told  some  English  wonders 
of  ghosts  and  omens,  apparently  without  giving 
them  much  credit;  and  he  afterwards  said,  "  No 
doubt  there  is  plenty  of  fortune -telling  and  all 
such  nonsense  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
there  is  a  gang  of  gipsies  encamped  at  no  great 
distance."  This  awakened  the  curiosity  of  Has- 
tings; for  he  had  seen  bodies  of  that  dispersed 
race  in  almost  every  country  between  India  and 
England,  and  could  speak  something  of  their 
peculiar  language.  He  enquired  particularly 
where  they  were  to  be  found;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  rain  abated,  he  sent  a  message  to  Beechurst, 
to  say  he  should  probably  be  absent  for  some 
hours,  and  then  set  out  in  search  of  the  tents 
of  the  wanderers. 

He  left  the  little  family  full  of  interest  in  so 
wonderful  a  man.  Poor  Ann,  in  whom  every 
emotion  bubbled  at  once  to  the  surface,  spoke 
twice  or  thrice  to  James,  as  if  she  felt  more 
admiration  for  Hastings  than  he  was  pleased 
with.  His  annoyance  was  much  increased  by 
anger  at  himself  for  having  any  such  feeling 
from  so  absurd  a  cause.     The  fiunily  however 
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^  parted  for  the  night,  apparently  good  friends. 
^Ut  James,  when  alone,  instead  of  going  to  bed^ 
^t  and  thought  over  his  visit  to  London,  and 
Mourned  his  own  ignorance  and  perplexity  as 
^  everything  beyond  the  small  circle  of  his  daily 
^e.  In  addition  to  this  discontent,  he  could 
i  free  himself  from  the  image  of  Hastings, 
sssed  in  his  clothes,  and  talking  of  so  many 
ndrous  things  that  he  had  never  before  heard 

with  a  composure  and  liveliness  to  him  so 
[>nishing.  How  large  and  various,  he  thought, 
the  world  I  and  what  a  brutish  stupidity  is  it 
.t  leaves  me  so  ignorant!  What  have  I  to 
cribe  to  Ann,  that  she  does  not  already  know 
well  as  I?  Impatient  and  unhappy,  he  began 
undress  himself.  But,  when  the  clock  struck 
elve,  the  whole  of  his  story  as  Arthur  Ed- 
nstone  aud  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  blazed  out 
m  him;  and  he  felt  for  and  found  the  Onyx 
ig  tied  to  a  ribbon  round  his  neck.     He  cut 

string,  and  put  the  ring  upon  his  finger, 
e  lawyer,  the  baronet,  and  the  farmer,  were 
ee  distinct  figures  that  now  came  before  him 
his  own,  though  he  knew  that  the  original 
n  of  his  being  was  that  of  Arthur.  Each  of 
se  he  had  tried,  and  with  each  of  them  been 
ntisfied.  Neither  of  the  changes  which  he 
.  experienced  had  supplied  that  which  was 
iting  in  his  original  existence;  and  each  had 
Teased  him  by  its  own  hindrances  and  pains. 
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th  smug^ers,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  land 
d  run  a  cargo,  which,  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
e  nights,  was  at  this  season  a  difficult  under- 
dug.  The  party  consisted  of  four  men  besides 
Gistings ;  and  it  was  evident  from  their  tone  and 
inner  that  he  had  obtained  their  entire  confi- 
inoe.  They  walked  for  two  or  three  miles  at  a 
rift  pace,  till  they  came  out  upon  the  further 
le  of  a  high  bank,  from  which  the  dark  line  of 
e  sea  was  faintly  visible  between  two  clifl^ 
ere  they  climbed  up  a  steep  ascent  covered  with 
ushwood  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  remained 
ill  for  ten  minutes,  till  their  leader  whispered, 
Hush  t  all  right  I "  and  pointed  out  a  light  down 
slow  them,  apparently  from  a  cottage-window, 
hey  then  crept  along  a  path  above  the  road  for 
hundred  yards,  tiU  they  reached  a  point  where 
ley  again  clambered  down  to  the  highway,  and, 
liter  crossing  it,  moved  on  in  a  field  towards  a 
He,  where  they  all  passed  into  the  orchard  of  a 
xm-house,  and  there  found  at  least  fifty  other 
len  assembled  for  the  same  object.  Hastings 
srceived,  by  the  sounds  from  a  neighbouring 
urn,  that  it  was  full  of  horses.  There  was  a 
M)d  deal  of  whispering  among  the  men;  and 
ley  evidently  expected  every  moment  to  receive 
le  signal  for  rushing  to  the  beach.  The  gipsy 
ader  felt  his  way  with  his  followers  along  the 
rchard  hedge, — ^for  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  it 
as  pitch-dark, — until  they  reached  the  house. 
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where  he  spoke  to  a  man  who  stood  leaning 
agiiinst  the  door-post.  Hastings  could  not  catch 
much  of  the  conversation^  but  found  that  they 
were  disputing  about  him.  Suddenly  the  gipsy 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  pulled  him  towards  the 
entrance,  when  the  other  said,  *'  Come  in  then," 
and  opened  the  door.  The  gipsy  and  Hastings 
followed  him,  and  found  themselves  in  a  low 
unfurnished  room,  with  a  candle  on  the  floor. 
The  man,  who  was  tall  and  bulky,  and  dressed  as 
a  fanner,  looked  at  Hastings,  and  said,  ^'  Who  are 
you?''  Hastings  answered  that  he  was  nothing 
but  a  wanderer  for  amusement,  who  had  known 
much  of  gipsies  in  his  time,  and  continued  to 
make  friends  with  all  he  met.  The  man  looked 
at  him  with  a  sharp  but  quiet  eye,  and  said, 
"  Well,  I  dare  say  you  are  honest ;  but  you  are 
running  in  the  way  of  mischief  that  does  not 
concern  you.  Go  up  here, — and  make  no  dis- 
turbance." 

So  saying  he  opened  a  small  door  at  the  foot  of 
a  nan*ow  staircase,  and  held  the  candle  to  light 
the  way  up.  Hastings  saw  that  resistance  would 
be  useless,  and  walked  up  the  stairs,  tiU  he  foiuid 
himself  in  another  small  room,  where  there  was 
hardly  a  trace  of  light. 

He  heard  the  door  locked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase.  Feeling  about  him,  he  found  that  there 
was  no  furniture  within  his  reach ;  and  his  next 
object  of  interest  was  the  window.     Through  this 
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^6  eaw  the  grey  line  of  the  sea  and  the  mass  of 
'iff  on  one  side>  but  could  distinguish  nothing 
tore.  The  waves  were  plainly  to  be  heard  beat- 
g  at  regular  intervals  on  the  beach.  He  had 
t  spent  five  minutes  in  the  room^  when  he 
ard  a  whistle,  and  then  a  swift  trampling  of 
in  and  horses;  and  the  whole  throng  seemed 
thing  downwards  to  the  shore.  Then  came 
istol-shot,  and  then  several,  and  then  a  roar  of 
ces.  The  rush  sounded  as  if  returning  nearer 
i  nearer  to  the  farm-house.  Again  some  scat- 
^  shots  were  fired;  and  now  Hastings  thought 
distinguished  the  voice  of  an  officer  giving 
era.  Here  the  tumult  approached  close  to 
i;  and  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that,  if  the 
jgglers  should  retreat,  and  he  be  found  in  their 
ud-quarters,  his  position  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
nd  officer  would  be  very  disagreeable.  He 
ced  open  the  window  therefore,  and  leapt  out 
a  venture,  and  fell  among  a  crowd  of  people, 
aining  his  leg  so  violently  as  to  give  him  severe 
n«  There  were  many  voices  loud  around  him ; 
1  clamour  and  curses  expressed  the  astonish- 
nt  that  his  fall  had  occasioned.  But  he  had 
Bcient  presence  of  mind  to  ask  for  help  in  the 
my  speech ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  one 
his  former  companions  recognised  him,  and 
led  another  to  his  assistance.  Between  them 
y  lifted  Hastings  up,  and  carried  him  off  at 
1  speed  through  the  retreating   hurly-burly. 
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The  king's  men  still  hung  upon  their  rear,  and 
prevented  them  from  relaxing  their  pace.    But 
most  of  the  loaded  horses  had  gone  on  before; 
and   the   remainder  now    dispersed    in  different 
directions  as   the  roads  opened   on   each  hand. 
Still  a  body   of  more  than   a  dozen  men  held 
together  about  Hastings;  and  twice  his  bearers 
were  relieved.     The  pain  now  became  so  sharp 
that  he  begged  they  would  leave  him  at  the  first 
house.     Two  or  three  of  the  leaders  consulted  for 
a  moment ;  and  then  they  all  went  on  again  in 
silence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     It  was  now 
twilight;  and  Hastings  could  see  that  they  stopped 
at  a  ginall  gate,  which  they  opened,  and  followed 
a   short  brick-paved  path  up  to  the  door  of  a 
respectable  house.   They  seated  him  on  the  bricks 
at  the  door,  with  his  back  against  the  door-post, 
knocked  violently  to  rouse  the  inmates,  and  then 
all  ran  off. 

Their  alarum  succeeded ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
servant  came  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  accom- 
panied  by  her  master,  wrapped  in  a  dresung- 
gown.  When  he  saw  a  man  lying  at  the  door  in 
the  weak  light  of  dawn,  he  enquired  who  he  was, 
and  what  was  the  matter.  Hastings  told  hii 
name,  and  said  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Charles 
Harcourt,  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  was  in 
so  much  pain,  he  would  beg  to  be  taken  into  the 
house,  and  to  be  allowed  to  reserve  his  story  for 
another  time. 
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The  gentleman  said  that  his  name  was  Mus- 
rrave,  and  that  he  was  the  clergjrman  of  the 
Murish,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
^eve  the  sufferings  of  the  stranger.  He  helped 
o  carry  him  in  and  lay  him  on  a  bed^  and^  on 
learing  of  the  injury  to  the  limb^  sent  for  the 
learest  surgeon.  He^  on  his  arrival,  pronounced 
hat  the  recovery  was  likely  to  require  several 
lays,  during  which  the  patient  must  remain 
irhere  he  was.  He  also  ordered  the  proper  ap- 
>lication8.  After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Musgrave 
wraestly  assured  his  new  guest  that  he  was  most 
lappy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  assisting  any 
liuman  being  in  distress,  and  that  he  need  be 
onder  no  uneasiness  as  to  remaining  there  so  long 
as  it  should  be  convenient  to  him.  Hastings  was 
now  a  little  more  at  ease,  and  could  thank  him  for 
his  kindness,  which  he  gladly  accepted. 


Chapter  XVL 


jil'IL  Musgrave  was  an  unmarried  clergyman, 
whose  whole  look  and  manner  bore  the  im- 
press of  devotion.  Delicacy,  purity,  gentleness, 
fervour  were  combined  in  his  countenance  with  a 
shade  of  pensive  melancholy.  A  thin  ascetic- 
boking  face,  a  high  narrow  forehead,  a  slight  and 
)ending  figure,  and  a  demeanour  of  the  most 
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Hjhstlnrr  :-:It  himself,  he  knew  not  whv.  le- 
huk-^i    in   the   presence  of  Mofgraye,  although 
tL-:  cl-rrrrrrjin  ?poke  little  to  him,  and  tku  with 
th-r  iiiyrt  ei.'Urte«ju«  and  even  friendlv  good-wilL 
B .::,  -•^hil'T  the  tniveUer  felt  that  his  host  had  bo 
^y:.-j  uthy  with  his  pmsoita  or  character,  he  per- 
c*.-:v*>l  an  elevation  and  self-denial  in  him,  which 
mii'iv  i:  iinp'^ssible  to  r^ard  him  as  an  inferior 
in'^^'^i.-lbk'  to  some  higher  kind  of  excellence.     He 
did  not  attempt  to  speak  on  religioiu,  or,  as  Ha?- 
tiii;.^s  wi^uld  have  termed  it,  professional  topics. 
But  it  woe  obvious  that  nothing  local  and  tern- 
{Mjrary  intcTCSted  him  strongly,  and  yet  that  his 
mind    was    most    fully    stndned    by    perpetiial 
thoughts  of  momentous  importance. 

A  Bible  was  laid  by  his  care  on  a  small  table 
iK'sidc  the  bed.  When,  some  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  Hastings,  he  came  to  pay  his  guest  a 
viffit,  he  laid  another  volume  beside  the  Scrip- 
tures,  which  on  subsequent  examination  appeared 
to  be  a  Prayer-book;  and,  after  he  was  gone, 
a  servant,  who  came  in  with  some  refreshments, 
added  a  third  book,  which  the  patient  found  to 
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)  volume  of  HTmns.  In  weariness  and  list- 
less he  took  up  this,  and  opened  it  at  the 
iwing  verses,  which  he  read  through,  and 
!h  seemed  so  strange  to  him,  that  he  then 
t  through  them  a  second  time.  But  the 
ession  which  they  made  on  him  was  that 
perplexing  and  enticing  riddle,  rather  than 
Dy  definite  meaning  which  he  could  fully 

See,  through  natnre'e  blackest  night. 
Shines  a  more  than  sunny  light ! 
God,  a  man  by  human  birth. 
Comes  to  die  for  man  on  earth. 

Shouts  of  joy  and  songs  of  love 
O'er  the  captive  sound  above : 
Forth  from  evil's  hopeless  prison 
Man  is  raised ;  for  Christ  has  risen. 

Moimt  then  up,  my  soul,  to  God; 
Soar  frtmi  off  this  earthly  sod; 
Moimt  to  God  beyond  the  skies; 
Christ  is  risen,  and  bids  thee  rise. 

Fly  this  dreary  stormy  shore; 
lUse  where  Christ  b  gone  before; 
Fear  not  God  himself  to  see ; 
Christ,  his  image,  lives  in  thee. 

Face  to  face,  O  Father,  now 
Frowns  no  more  thy  starry  brow. 
Why  should  we  our  Maker  shun. 
Now  thy  life  and  ours  are  one  ? 

Men  may  dare  thy  light  to  scan; 
By  thee  sits  the  Son  of  Man: 
Men  may  soar  to  highest  Heaven; 
God  as  man  to  earth  b  given. 
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ua  The  hymn,  and  the  fancies  it  had  sug- 
^ted,  were  seething  in  his  brain;  and  he  felt 
little  stronger  interest  than  before  in  the  cler- 
'man,  who  sat  beside  his  bed,  and  asked  if  he 
uld  render  him  any  service.  Hastings  thanked 
m,  and  said,  "  No."  He  then  closed  his  eyes, 
id  added,  "  It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that 
shocdd  be  here  now,  with  you  sitting  by  me. 
be  last  time  that  I  was  laid  up,  it  was  by  a 
>uik1  receiyed  in  a  lion- hunt  among  the  Caffres. 
was  confined  for  three  weeks  in  one  of  their 
itfl,  and  attended  by  a  copper-coloured  girl, 
ko  had  never  seen  another  European.  She 
Qg  the  songs  of  her  tribe  to  me,  in  a  low 
filing  voice,  and  told  me  stories  of  their  chases 
er  the  camelopard  and  the  rhinoceros.  She 
»ke  of  their  charms  against  snake-bites  and 
^ned  arrows,  and  of  the  powers  of  their 
^akiras  or  witch-doctors.  Then  she  brought 
drink  in  a  calabash,  and  morsels  of  broiled 
Qlope,  and  fanned  me  with  a  fan  of  leaves, 
en  now,  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can  hardly 
p  fancying  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  that 
Clean  village;  and,  when  I  hear  a  step  at  a 
tance,  I  have  the  image  of  that  poor  savage 
I  before  me  for  a  moment,  though  few  Euro- 
in  footsteps  are  as  light  as  hers.''  Musgrave 
med  interested,  and  asked  him  about  his 
frels,  which  Hastings  spoke  of  with  eager- 
8  and  vivacity.     As  he  talked,  it  seemed  the 
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ill,  if  I  took  your  own  illustration^  I 
say  that  the  true  peace  of  the  spirit  of 
not  to  be  found  when  it  is  the  slave  of 
mSy  but  when  it  is  the  lord  of  its  thoughts, 
is  is  also  the  state  in  which  it  is  most  con- 
of  enjoying  the  deepest  and  fullest  life, 
will  not  trouble  you  with  disputing.  I 
ish  you  would  believe  that  there  is  one 
of  human  existence^  in  which  you  have 
;  sufficiently  travelled,  and  which  is  not 
jiest  or  poorest." 

ler  desired  to  continue  the  conversation; 
sgrave  soon  left  Hastings  to  himself. 


Chapter  XVII. 


r  strange  hjmn  continued  to  float  round 

pillow,  and  the  image  of  the  clergyman 

Edly  returned  to  him.     The  traveller  felt 

Musgrave's  deep  and  fervent  sincerity  of 

I,  there  was  a  kind  of  power  by  which 
never   before   been   influenced.      So,  in 

suffering,  in  mental  disturbance,  and  in 
int  at  his  own  inaction,  his  life  went  on 
ly  to  day.  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  sent  him 
>k8  he  had  promised,  which  were  new 
kble  novels,  and  took  no  hold  of  his  mind, 
ve  passed  an  hour  or  two  with  him  daily ; 
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and   he   could   never  shake   off   the    impression 

made  by  his  manner  and  language.     When  be 

found  this  image  wearisome,   he  could  not  rid 

himself  of  it,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  when 

anytliinp:   annoyed    him,   by   shooting    out  into 

action;  for  he  was  confined  by  his  injured  limb 

to  the  room  he  had  been  first  placed  in.     Vexed 

and   fretted   at   a   stillness  so  imlike   his  usual 

life,   he  became    at    last    thoroughly   impatient 

One  day  he  gave  vent  to  this  feeling  in  w(sd3 

of  something  like  displeasure,  while  speaking  to 

Musgrave.     The  clergyman's  pale  cheek  coloured 

slightly;  and,  as  was  his  fashion,  he  paused  for  a 

moment  l)cfore  he  spoke.  He  then  said  to  Hastings, 

that  he  feared  his  society  was  burthensome,  and 

begged  his  i)ardon  if  it  were  so,  but  assured  him 

that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him 

only  in  the  ho{)e  of  being  in  some  way  useful 

or   agreeable.      The   patient  felt  much  ashamed 

at  his  own  folly,  entreated  forgiveness,  earnestly 

thanked    Musgrave    for    all    his    kindness,   and 

begged  him  to   continue   his   visits   as   often  b$ 

might  be  convenient  to  him.     Indeed,  he  added, 

his  host's  company  sometimes  gave  him  a  kind 

of  strange  obscure  pleasure,  such  as  he  had  never 

experienced  but  once  before. 

^'  Nine  years  ago,**  he  said,  ^*  I  was  travelUng  in 
Armenia ;  and  the  night  fell  while  I  was  examin- 
ing some  noble  ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Arazes, 
with  the  peak  of  Ararat  in  view  before  me.    I 
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'Ured  my  horse  in  a  nook  of  the  decayed  and 
Utered  buildings^  and  lay  down  beside  him  for 
e  nighty  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  men's 
^ices  at  a  great  distance  singing  a  hymn,  which, 
» my  present  recollection,  had  much  the  rhythm 
id  tone  of  one  that  struck  me  in  your  hymn- 
3ok.  The  singers  were  doubtless  monks  engaged 
their  evening  devotions.  I  rose  and  went  a 
w  paces  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  to  listen, 
len  I  saw  a  figure  moving  among  the  ruins,  as  if 
ning  towards  me  from  the  river.  As  he  drew 
surer  leaning  on  his  staff,  I  saw  by  the  moon* 
ht  that  he  much  resembled  pictures  I  have  met 
bh  of  Saint  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
hen  close  at  hand,  he  looked  at  me  intently ; 
1  I  felt  that  I  had  never  seen  so  venerable  a 
ing.  He  then  addressed  me  in  the  Armenian 
igue,  of  which  I  had  learnt  something  from  the 
skhitaristes  of  San  Lazaro  at  Venice ;  and  he 
d,  *  My  son,  thou  seekest  many  things  on 
"th;  but  the  one  thing  which  thou  needest 
)a  seekest  not ;  else  wouldst  thou  find  it  with 
s  journeying.' 

" '  And  what,'  I  said,  *  Father,  is  that  ?' 
'' '  Peace.' 

'*  'Hast  thou  then  found  it?' 
^*  *  If  I  knew  it  not,  then,  like  others,  I  should 
b  believe  in  its  existence.   FarewelL   Remember 
\  measure  of  the  divine  song  thou  hast  heard, 
1  remember  me.' 

Y  2 
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'MIe  turned  away,  and  was  Udden  in  a  moment 
l»y  a  niiissive  pier.  The  feeling  that  his  presence 
jrave  me,  I  have  never  experienced  since  till  I  met 
with  vou." 

Mu.sgravc  seemed  much  surprised  and  confused 
at  t Ills'  remark  ;  and  they  parted  for  the  ni^t  on 
verv  iriendlv  terms.     It  was  now  the  close  of  the 
week,  w  hich  Hastings  had  spent  in  a  bodily  inac- 
tivity hardly  ever  known  to  him  before.     That 
evening  he  employed  hour  after  hour  in  reviewing 
the  innumerable  images  of  the  past,  which  floated 
before  him,  and  sometimes  in  forming  plans  for 
the  future.     At  last  it  was  deep  night;  and  he 
heard  the  clock  of  the  neighbouring  church  strike 
twelve.     The  last  stroke  had  scarcely  trembled 
away  over  the  churchyard,  when  he  recollected 
the  destiny  to  which  he  was   subject,   and  saw 
standing  before  him,  in  the  brightness  of  reality, 
the  difi'erent  beings  in  whose  lot  he  had  so  lately 
shared,  —  Edmonstone,  —  Harcourt,  — Wilson,  — 
and,  lastly,  Hastings.     As  in  none  of  these  had 
he  been  perfectly  happy,  and  as  little  in  his  last 
character  as  in  any  of  the  former  ones,  he  remem- 
l)ered  that  the  power  of  the  ring  was  not  ended; 
and  with  little  hesitation  he  breathed  upon  it,  and 
named  the  name  of  Musgrave. 
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Chapter  XVIIL 

GRAVE  went  through  the  duties  of  his 
^tion  with  an  exemplary  zeal  and  devotion, 
heart  was  in  his  solitude,  where  in  private 
neditation,  and  prayer,  he  cherished  the 
id  musing  temper  of  an  eremite.  The 
lat  he  outwardly  lived  in  lay  at  a  distance 
s  apprehension;  nor  was  he  ever  truly  at 
d  joyous,  but  when  he  felt  himself  in 
jinary  heaven,  conversing  with  visionary 
Aid  the  transfigured  personages  of  sacred 
r  lost  in  the  flaming  beatitude  of  prayer 
ise.  He  was  respected  and  even  beloved 
)arishioners,  but  as  a  creature  of  another 
chance  visitor  to  them  from  a  different 
existence.  They  thought  of  him  less  as  a 
md  wiser  man,  with  a  true  and  warm, 
lobled  human  heart,  than  as  a  seraphic 
1  always  breathing  some  celestial  air,  and 
instead  of  life-blood,  an  immaterial  spirit, 
erformed  his  Sunday  duties  however  with 
nd  graceful  fervour;  and  the  worst  and 
abruted  of  those  who  heard  him  carried 
e  impression  that  he  was  a  sincerely  good 
ly  man.  The  next  day,  as  indeed  almost 
ly,  he  spent  some  hours  in  visiting  different 
s  of  his  flock.  The  cottages  of  the  poor 
very   various    prospects   of    human   life 
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^  of  our  human  life,  still  invested  with  ghastly 
lan  semblances, — all  worn  out  and  sepulchral 
lows  of  what  once  was  man, — all  stunted  and 
)iBed  modes  of  yoimg  existence, — all  these 
e  here,  and  each  a  melancholy  portion  of  a 
ous  whole.  The  old  and  infantile  were  mixed 
tker ;  but  the  aged  received  no  duteous  rever- 
;  and  the  children  were  regarded  with  no 
er  watchfulness.  There  was  a  certain  dull 
[uillity  enforced  by  power,  a  chill  orderly 
iency  of  physical  necessaries  provided  by 
ne,  a  discipline  and  economy  directed  to  no 
ir  than  an  outward  end,  and  animated  by  no 
ion.  The  whole  was  an  image  of  evil  of  all 
I9  compressed  indeed  and  frozen  and  benumbed 
lere  superficial  pressure,  only  leaving  the 
iousness  of  unrest  and  pain,  but  ready,  had 
reight  been  removed,  and  the  machinery  for 
»inent  relaxed,  to  burst  out  in  explosions  of 
hatred,  horror,  and  despair.  Here  sat  an 
oan,  once  a  wealthy  farmer,  whom  drunken- 
had  made  a  pauper,  and  whose  only  child,  a 
bter,  had  been  betrayed  by  poverty  into  fatal 
iption,  and  had  died  an  outcast.  He  looked 
Lward  with  dim,  inflamed  eyes,  still  occupied 
le  vision  of  an  intoxicating  draught,  which  he 
I  no  longer  procure.  There  the  widow  of  a 
•keeper,  whom  her  fierce  passions  and  self- 
liad  goaded  to  the  grave,  sat  in  sullen  dignity, 
ed  with  some  pretension  to  superior  refine- 
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iiK'nt,  and  brooding  on  the  injustioe  of  the  &te 
which  confined  her  to  such  society.     Sco{&  and 
tury,  when  she  happened  to  speak,  were  the  bur- 
<k'n   of  all   her  language.     She   had  hoarded  a 
.-higle  i>ound  for  twenty  years  to  purchase  a  hand- 
^uiiier  funeral  and  better  attendance  than  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.     Among 
tho?e  about  her  were  the  drudges  who  had  toiled 
as  the  wives  of  labourers  now  dead,  and  the  men 
whose  choicest  recollections  were  of  years  long 
gt>ne  by,  when  they  enjoyed  the  night  of  poaching 
aiul  the  ale-house  riot.     There  was  the  cobbler, 
disal»led  bv  incurable  headach.  and  half-crazed  bv 
ill-liealth  and  fanaticism,  whose  sense  of  the  woful 
]n'esciit  was  every  now  and  then  brightened  by  a 
flashing  dream  of  a  golden  and  vermilion  New 
Jerusalem,  and  by  the  assurance  of  his  own  im- 
measurable spiritual  superiority  to  those  who  had 
ever  been  at  school:    for  he   was   a   self-taught 
theologian,  and  w\a8  even  ingenious  in  his  absur- 
dity.    Beside  him  sat  the  soldier,  with  one  leg 
and  one  arm,  whose  gayest  phantasms  were  of  the 
town  he  once  helped  to  sack,  and  of  unstinted 
brandy.     Children,  moping  over  some  cankered 
attempt  at  free  and  happy  sport,  slunk  in  cornere, 
and   made   their  presence  known  chiefly   by  an 
(occasional  quarrel  and  shriek.     One   woman  of 
seventy,  who  had  appeared  since  ten  years  old 
destitute  of  every  faculty  but  the  purely  animal 
ones,  now  at  last,  while  the  clergyman  was  reading 
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ihapt^r  of  the  Scriptures,  suddenly  woke  up  at 
e  names  of  Kuth  and  Naomi,  and  began  to 
utter,  in  language  which  she  had  not  used  for 
ore  than  half  a  century,  an  account  of  the  last 
eaoing  in  which  she  had  shared  as  a  child  with 
ir  mother.  She  died  before  she  could  be  carried 
to  another  room.  In  the  midst  however  of  this 
tunge  and  disordered  society,  some  members  of 
appeared  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness  of  which 
'ir  poor  mutilated  natures  were  now  capable ; 
1  some  eyes  of  the  lighter  and  more  joyous 
[iperaments  twinkled  with  unquenchable  good- 
tnour. 

[n  this  dreary  confusion,  where  it  seemed  that 
pheus  might  have  sung,  and  Moses  have  legis- 
$d,  in  vain,  the  benevolence  and  faith  of  Mus- 
ve  glanced  by  and  vanished  without  a  trace. 
e  glow-worm  under  the  coal-black  vault  of 
ht,  a  single  candle  in  the  largest,  deepest 
te,  is  not  more  ineffectual.  Some  indeed, 
n  his  soft  and  delicate  ministrations,  derived 
urblind  sense  of  something  like  good-will  to- 
rds  them  existing  somewhere;  and  even  this 
I  a  blessing.  But  he  felt  himself  a  wanderer 
>  a  region  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
ere  he  had  no  hope  of  ever  finding  a  solid 
ting-place  for  his  foot.  The  butterfly  among 
rocks  of  Caucasus  might  as  well  have  dreamt 
sweeping  down,  before  its  silken  wings,  the 
g  on  which  the  Titan  groaned  in  vain. 

Y3 
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Chapter  XIX. 

AT USGRAVE  had  twice  seen  Elizabeth,  the 
-^         daughter   of   farmer  Wilson,   in  the  first 
week  after   her  return ;    and  now,  towards  the 
close  of  the  second,  he  sat  again  beside  her  bed. 
Maria  Laacelles,  who  was  now  no  longer  a  viffltor 
at  Sir  Charles  Harcourt's,  but  living  at  her  unde'a 
house,  a  good  deal  further  oft^  had  found  out  the 
dying  woman,  and  was  with  her  when  Musgrave 
entered,  but  rose  and  went  away.     He  found  the 
.sufferer  penitent,  resigned,  and  hopeful ;  and  he 
felt  that  she  comprehended  him  better  than  most 
of  those  whom  he  conversed  with.    She  had  grown 
rapidly  weaker  and  nearer  to  her  end ;  and  he 
cxi)octe(l  her  speedy  departure  from  the  body. 
She  was  i)rop}>ed  up  by  pillows  in  the  bed ;  and 
her  mother  sat  by  her  on  the  opposite  ride,  and 
attended  to  all  her  wants.      Musgrave  had  his 
back   to   the   window,   through   which   a  bright 
evening  light  floweil  in  and  fell  upon  her  wasted 
haggard  face,  and  upon  the  shrunken  hand  that 
lay  near  him  on  the  bed-clothes.     She  spoke  to 
him  of  Maria,  and  said,  ^^That  lady  is  a  great 
blessing  to  me;   she  reads  and  talks  to  me  for 
hours ;  and  her  visits  are  like  those  of  a  young 
prophetess.     She  enters  strangely  into  all  I  fed, 
though  she  can  never  have  had  anything  like  it  in 
herself.     And  when  I  say  anything  of  this  kind 
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^  ier,  she  only  answers  that  we  have  all  much 
'^e  game  things  in  our  minds,  if  we  would  attend 
^  them  properly." 

^^It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  and  advantage  to 
>li  to  have  such  a  friend." 
*'0h!  indeed  it  is  so,  sir.  I  think  she  has 
»iie  me  more  good  than  any  one  I  ever  knew, 
le  sees  so  well  what  kind  of  help  I  want ;  and 
8  always  tries  to  make  me  feel  how  real  and 
iiil  our  sins  are,  and  then  points  out  how  great 
the  blessing  of  being  relieved  from  the  burthen 
them.  Oh !  she  is  a  good  yoimg  lady !" 
Bfusgrave  listened  with  much  interest,  but 
>ught  it  right  to  turn  the  conversation  more 
ectly  on  Elizabeth^s  own  state.  He  expatiated 
the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  the  perfect  free- 
u  from  sorrow  and  trial,  and  the  luminous  and 
lereal  kind  of  existence,  which  is  all  we  can 
ogine  of  a  perfectly  spiritualized  being  in  the  un« 
uded  presence  of  God.  She  listened  with  some 
iaflure :  but,  though  checked  in  expressing  her- 
f,  as  the  poor  so  often  are,  by  the  fear  of  diflfer- 
f  from,  their  superiors,  she  felt  in  her  heart  that 
lat  she  chiefly  wanted  was  not  encouragement 
this  kind,  but  that  which  should  strengthen  in 
p  the  sense  of  present  victory,  even  in  this  life, 
er  the  pain  of  actual  sinfulness,  and  the  sharp 
nembrance  of  many  previous  offences.  So 
ly,  she  guessed,  but  hardly  dared  to  say  even 
herself,  could  she  look  forward  cheerfully  and 
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on  Bure  grounds  to  a  better  and  nobler  ezistexiice 
hereafter.     She  took  the  first  opportunity  wlmich 
Musgrave's  remarks  offered  of  referring  to    Hier 
husband,  and  looked  at  him  while  she  did  so  i^^th 
earnest  eyes,  and   spoke  with  trembling  wo:«rfg. 
Musgrave  had  known  him :  but  they  had  n^^ver 
been  at  all  intimate.     Her  mother  left  the  P«iDom 
to  procure  some  drink  for  her;  and,  while       ske 
was  gone,  Elizabeth  took  from  under  her  pil^low 
a  little  packet  of  papers,  which   she   lookeA    at 
fondly  for  some  seconds,  and  then  held  on^  ^o 
Musgrave,  saymg,  "  Take  these,  and  read  tk^m* 
they  may  be  of  some  use  to  you ;  for  it  is  n^^^ 
sary  to  your  work  that  you  should  understand,     the 
thoughts  and  hearts  of  men.     There  are  thJJ^* 
among   them   that   you   wiU   perhaps  make        ^"^ 
better  even  than  I,  who  so  well  knew  the  wr"*-^^^' 
It  is  very  sore  for  me  to  part  with  them,    r^^o^ 
that  I  am  so  near  the  last ;  but,  if  they  CBir^^  ^^ 
any  good,  it  is  much  better  so.    You  will  see       '^^ 
they  are  much  frayed  and  stained;   for  I  ^^^^^ 
read  them  over  and  over,  and  have  never        ^ 
them  away  from  my  bed.     Oh !  sir,  befor^^  ^^ 
died,  he  had  far  better  faith  and  hope  than       7^" 
will  find  written  there.     Indeed, — indeed, —  "^^^itb 
all  his  faults  he  was  very  good ;  and  at  the    ^t, 
when  he  had  sufiered  so  much,  and  was  so  an:^iou8 
about  me, — and  our — ^baby, — he  was  able,  he  told 
me,  to  trust  that  all  was,  and  would  be  for  the 
best,  and  was  content  to  do  and  suffer  whatever 
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it  be  the  will  of  God.  But  I  beg  your 
)n,  sir,  for  troubling  you  in  this  way  ;^-only 
low  you  are  very  kind;  and  none  of  them 
can  understand  such  things  as  he  thought  of. 
1 !  no,  they  never  could.  He  taught  me  so 
1,  so  many, — many  things,  that  I  never 
Id  have  known  but  for  him ;  and  with  all 
faults,  he  has  made  me  see  everything  so 
rently,  somehow  as  if  it  were  so  much  larger 
brighter  than  it  used  to  be, — just  as  different 
le  inside  of  a  book,  fiill  of  beautiful  writing 

pictures,   is  from   the   cover  outside  of  it. 

my  own  poor  Henry." 

le  now  closed  her  eyes,  exhausted  and  in 
u  Her  mother  came  back  and  said,  "  You 
V,  dear,  Mr.  Musgrave  is  to  give  you  the 
unent  to-day,  if  you  are  well  enough;  and 
»ught  not  to  keep  him." 

Oh,  yes,  mother,  quite  well  enough  for  that, 
ill  be  very  glad." 

be  mother  called  in  the  others  of  the  family, 
pt  James,  who  was  away  at  work ;  and  they 
lartook  devoutly  of  the  sacred  rite.  In  ad- 
Btering  it  to  Elizabeth,  Musgrave  felt  as  if  it 
J  a  meeting  in  a  world  of  disembodied  spirits, 
er  a  new  life  seemed  for  a  moment  awakened ; 
she  looked  more  intelligent  and  lovelier  than 
lad  ever  seen  her.  When  the  others  were 
rting,  she  signed  to  them  not  to  go,  and 
ed  steadily  at  each  of  their  faces.     She  then 
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cast  a  long  gaze  round  the  room  at  all  the  thing^^^ 
she  knew  so  well,  the  cupboard,  and  the  chest 
drawers,  and  the  looking-glass  that  had  so  ofte 
reflected  her  girlish  face,  and  then  at  the  appl 
tree  seen  through  the  window,  and  the  brigfa 
evening  sky  beyond.  Her  eyes  turned  again 
Musgrave,  as  if  thanking  him,  and  reminding 
of  the  papers,  and  then  again  fixed  on  her  mother, 
closed,  opened,  and  turned  once  more  to  the  same^ 
wrinkled  face,  over  which  the  tears  were  now^ 
falling.  She  sidd,  ^^  Dear  mother  and  father,  and 
all,  and  James  too,  if  he  were  here,  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  how  I  love  you  all,  and  how  happy 
I  am  in  the  thought  that  you  love  me,  and  will 
learn  more  and  more  to  love  God."  The  flush 
deepened  over  her  cheeks, — ^faded, — ^returned, — 
faded  again, — and  her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  her-^ 
lips  white ; — ^but  they  still  murmured,  "  I  wish  1 1-  I 
could  spread  out  my  arms,  and  take  up  the  whole  ^^Je 
world,  and  bring  them  to  Christ"  She  ceased 
look  or  speak,  but  soon  again  opened  her  eyes  o: 
her  mother.  "  Kiss  me,  mother,  I  cannot  speak  - 
but  I  am  quite  happy,  quite.  I  am  going  to  m^^ 
husband,  and  my  poor  baby,  and  Grod,  who  is 
in  alL  Grood-by,  dear  friends, — good — good-b; 
I  shall  never  see  Bumtwood  again, — ^but"- 
she  was  gone  from  earth. 
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Chapter  XX. 

HENRY'S  PAPERS. 

TTOW  hard  a  work  is  life !  The  system  of 
things  which  I  live  in  lays  certain  unceasing 
tasks  on  me,  but  gives  me  no  sufficient  strength 
to  fulfil  them.  The  strong  gladiator  drags  me 
into  the  arena  of  struggle  that  we  call  the  world ; 
and  then  and  there  it  strikes  and  bruises  me,  and 
compels  me  to  fight,  yet  with  the  certainty  that  I 
must  be  overcome  and  die.  This  very  system 
awakens  the  feeling  in  me  that  I  am  fit  for  some- 
thing better.  It  gives  me  a  sense  of  peace,  which 
it  will  not  let  me  realize.  Like  a  divine  muse,  it 
sings  a  song  of  mercy  and  hope  into  my  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  rends  and  strangles  me  with 
the  talons  of  a  fury. 


I  have  been  twenty-three  years  in  this  visible 
world.  For  seven,  partly  from  the  foolish  afiec- 
tion  of  others,  partly  from  their  selfish  careless- 
ness, I  suffered  evils  that  I  did  not  understand ; 
and  my  gratifications  were  slight  and  baseless. 
Yet,  in  looking  back  even  on  this  early  part,  it 
wears  a  certain  brightness,  which  it  never  had  in 
the  reality :  pleasures,  that  were  trivial  in  the  en- 
joyment, seem  sublime  in  the  retrospect.  Whence 
then  comes  the  sublimity  ?     It  must  be  from  my 
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present  self,  from  the  creative  power  of  my  fee*^^, 
ings  and  imaginatiom     Yet  this  grandeur,  wYaxf^ 
I  am  able  to  extend  over  the  images  of  the  past^^^ 
when  I  would  grasp  and  embody  it  as  an  actua^^ 
good,  fades  and  vanishes ;  only  the  Distant  sUned ; 
the  Near  is  pale  and  gloomy.     Thus  all  we  eec 
of   beauty   and   bliss   is  the  feast   of    Tantalus, 
which  melts  in  the  infernal  air  when  we  approach. 
My  boyhood  was  a  time  of  strong  and  conscious 
growth.     But  T  had  the  pains  of  the  process,  and 
never  have  known  its  peaceful  fruits.     I  enlarged 
my  knowledge  of  Nature  and  its  forms,  and  in- 
creased  my   love  of  them.      But    that   passion, 
ardent  and  tender  at  the  first,  and  yielding  many 
delightful   hopes,   has   always   ended   in   sorrow. 
The  N}nnphs  have  all   in  turn  shrunk   beneath 
their  waters  and  into  their  caves,  and  left  the 
enamoured  boy  to  stare   at   the  blank  solitude. 
The  enthusiasm  of  youthful  hope  and  belief,  kind- 
led in  the  awakening  consciousness  by  the  sha])e:$ 
of  Life  and  Reality,  never  finds  a  future  adequate 
to  its  demands.     It  merely  enlarges  the  heart  to 
hold  a  larger  portion  of  disappointment.      Now 
that  I  am  a  man,  I  have  faculties  indeed,  which 
enable  me  to  discern  the  principles  of  things,  and 
to  embody  these  in  lively  images,  and  to  devi^ 
lines   of    extensive    action.      But    my    heart    is 
wearied  and  saddened  by  ill  success;    I  want  a 
field  of  movement,  and  languish  without  sym- 
pathy from  those   around  me.     I  have  a  pupiL 
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'^^om  I  must  teach,  but  who  will  hardly  learn, 
^d  employers  or  patrons,  who  regard  me  as  the 
denial  groom  of  their  favourite  and  costly  horse. 
They  would  not  give  a  shilling  to  save  the  ser- 
vant's life,  but  a  hundred  pounds  to  rescue  that 
of  the  animal        

Verily  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Life  we  know 

^  all  a  delusion.    We  sometimes  pierce  the  cover- 

^^  and  find  blackness  and   hoUowness  within. 

*^e  are  told  indeed,  that  inside  there  is  I  know 

^ot   what  treasure, — a  gem,    a  light,   an  eye,  a 

^^*^^cal  remedy.     But   may  not   this   too   be   a 

^^Ixision  ?    Who  knows  ?     I  have  seen  a  French 

®^Sar-plum-box  with  a  picture  of  a  watch  upon 

^^   cover,  to  indicate  that   there  was   a  watch 

^  ^ thm ;  but,  on  opening  it,  the  watch  was  found 

^    1)6  of  painted  and  gilt  sugar,  as  false  as  the 

^^tward  image.     It  is  the  cry  of  moralists,  and 

^^^  curse  of  our  nature,  that  all  fair  things  seen 

man  turn  into  day,  and  lastly  he  himself. 


The  adaptation,  so  often  trumpeted,  of  man  to 

^e  system  of  nature  is,  I  think,  at  best  but  as 

^Vie  relation  of  a  line  to  its  parallel.     Their  very 

V^arallelism  secures  that  they  shall   never  meet. 

Alan  works  on  wheels ;  but  these  cannot  get  into 

^lie  grooves  they  seem  designed  for,  and  can  only 

^ove  outside  of  them  in  the  irregular  rut  which 

^hey  have  broken  for  themselves. 
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Human  life  evidently  has  desires,  which  hum: 


life  can  never  satisfy.     What  is  the  remedy 
this   evil?     Apparently  none   is   possible,     riw 
very  terms  seem  to  involve  a  hopeless  oontm- 
diction.      It  is  s^d  indeed,   that   faith  in  Grcd 
helps  us  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  ndses  man  above 
himself.     But,  when  I  ask  my  teacher  what  be 
means  by  the  Deity,  I  either  receive  no  answer, 
or  worse  than  none.     One  says,  the  Creator  of 
all  things.      But  this  tells  me  nothing  of  the 
kind  of  Being  who  created  all.      The  rat  that 
lurks  in  the  crannies  of  a  castle,  and  is  hunted 
and  laid  wait  for  daily,  learns  little  to  gratify 
its  soul,  if  told  that  the  architect  of  the  castle 
formed  the  rat-holes,  no  less  than  the  rat-trapfi» 
and  even  took  pains  to  stock  them  with  his  pro- 
genitors.    Another  talks  to  me  of  the  Life  and 
Ground  of  all  things.     But  this  gives  me  scanty 
help;  for  of  all  things  I  best  know  myself.   It 
is  by  looking  within,  therefore,  that  I  can  tod 
the  most  intelligible  specimen   and  example  of 
that  All,  of  which  I  am  referred  to  the  Cause 
and    the   Vital    Principle.      From   this  quarter 
then, — namely,  my  own  consciousness  of  myself* 
— I  must  derive  my   view   of  the   character  of 
the    Primordial    Power.      Now    it    is  my  own 
consciousness,   which   is   sick,  sufTering,  plago^ 
stricken;  and  it  is  from  its  miseries  that  I  ^ 
directed    to    take    refuge   in   that   Divine  M^ 
which    is    yet    so    plainly   shown    to    be  it^df 
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>vinded  with  the  some  weapon,  and  infected 
"^  the  same  poison.  It  is  the  very  malady  and 
'Operation  of  all  within  me,  which  leads  me 
seek  help  from  something  outward.  If  that 
Utward  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  Interior 
^tence,  magnified  in  the  concave  mirror  of 
e  Universe,  all  its  distortions  and  scars,  its 
ood  and  tears  and  steel-spiked  crown,  are  also 
fleeted  and  enlarged  there.     If  again  I  am  sent 

the  Bible,  I  see  indeed  clearly  enough,  that, 
lat  I  will  not  call  the  Jupiter  of  that  Biad, 
t  the  Fate  of  that  high  Hebrew  Tragedy, 
»uld  condemn  and  punish  me  for  not  being 
ler  than  I  am.  But  how  I  shall  become  other, 
w  be  fashioned  by  that  standard,  seems  to  me 

vain  an  enquiry,  as  how  the  flying-fish  can 
uige    itself   into    the    dolphin   which  pursues 

and  so  find  refuge  in  the  waters.  Finally, 
racles  are  no  evidence  to  him,  who  has  no 
ar  conception  of  the  Being  they  are  said  to 
>ceed  from;  and,  even  if  they  were,  they  would 

to  establish  a  system,  which,  from  the  incon- 
•mity  of  my  mind  to  its  principles,  leaves  me 

outcast,  or  makes  me  a  victim. 


I  cannot  recognise  myself,  or  my  experience 
life,  in  the  Sacred  Becords.  When  I  read 
em  I  find  myself  travelling  in  an  enchanted 
gion,  that  has  almost  nothing  in  common  with 
y   accustomed   country.      There  is  little  in  it 
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that  joins  on  to  anything  pre-existent  in  me. 
acknowledge    indeed    here    a    rich    and    profiisc^^ 
beauty,   as  in  fiury   pictures; — there,   a  dreary""^* 
awful   power,   as   in   Druidical  or  Egyptian  re-  — 
mains;  wonders  again,  as  unprepared  and  inco- 
herent as    those    of  dreams;    lastly,    gushes  of 
human   feeling   and    strains   of    thought,   which 
really   seem  to   belong   to   the   same    nature  as 
mine^  but  which  stand  in  no  close  or  necessary 
relation  to   the   loftier,  stranger,  more   oracular 
portions.      I  can  as  little   enter   into    the    old 
Hebrew's  views  of  divine  and  human  things,  as 
he,  could  he  now  revive,  would  comprehend  my 
feelings  as  to  nature,  art,  and  man.     His  world 
is  indeed  a  land  of  marvels,  many  of  them  lovely, 
and  many  expressive,  but  all  shut  up  within  a 
circuit  of  huge  walls.     It  seems  to  me  the  chief 
of  all  confounding  paradoxes,  that  so  many  mil- 
lions of  men,  in  times   and   modes  so  different 
from  these,   should  fancy   the    grey   and  thun- 
dering cloud  of  that  old  Eastern  Theocracy  cao 
remain   built   up   like   a   Cyclopian  wall  in  our 
freer  cahner  sky. 


In  the  family  I  live  in,  there  is  no  one  wlio 
has  the  smallest  notioi;!  that  my  opinions  diflev 
at  all  from   their  own,   and  from  those  of  the 
clergyman   of  the  parish.      There  is  no  one  of 
them  who  could  ever  be  brought  to  underatand 
the  least  portion  of  my  views.      Now  if,  m  I 
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^^annot  but  suppose,  there  are  many  other  instances 
of  the  same  entire  misconception  as  to  the  cha- 
ifacters  and  thoughts  of  those  we  live  with  daily, 
what  a  world  of  secret  and  unguessed  life  must 
be  concealed  within  that  which  is  palpable  and 
conunon-place!       How    many    hidden    treasure- 
chambers,  forgotten  graves,   buried  habitations, 
*ttd  inumed  yet  beating  hearts,  must  lie  under 
Ae  soil  which  the  feet  of  busy  men  hourly  and 
^    Iieedlessly  travel  over!      Perhaps   the   world 
^Oxild  gain,  were  it   to  unknow  all  it   knows, 
P*X^-rided  it  could  also  learn  all  it  does  not  know. 
"^*^«  conmion,   the  public,   the    familiar,   is  the 
P^*<^uct  of  chance,  interest,  indiflference,  fraud. 
•*^e  hidden  and  personal,   that  which   he   who 
^^^^sesses  it  shrinks  from  casting  into  the  open 
^Xad-pool   of  society,   is  the   growth  of  inward 
^^ling  and  reflection,  the   winnings  of  earnest 
^deavour.     We  wrap  up  and  conceal  the  sacred 
^J^ils  that  are  stained  with  the  dear  blood  we 
^^ve  shed  in  gaining  them;    but   we   hawk  in 
^|)en  baskets    the    pebbles,    shells,    and    weeds, 
^hich  all  may  gather  by  the  highwayside,  or  on 
^lie  bare  and  trodden  sand  of  the  frequented  bay. 
^ilie  rush  and  throng  of  life  are  for  ever  driving 
\>ack  into  cells  and  nooks,  whatever  would  come 
^orth  of  independent,  genuine,  peculiar.  The  light, 
^asy,  empty,  popular,  is  received  into  the  kindred 
dement,  is  borne  along  with  and  swells  the  mass. 
Thus  what  each  successive  generation  has  added 
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that  I  have  seen*     I  went  up  to  speak  to  her, 

and  asked  where  I  was,  and  what  would  be  my 

shortest  way  back,  when  I  saw  her  face  more 

distinotly,  her  mild  features,  and  clear  blue  eyes. 

She  answered  me  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  gravely 

hut  pleasantly,  when  an  old  man  came  out  of 

the  house,  whom  I  found  to  be  her  father,  and 

^hom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  two  or  three 

tttnes  at  my  employer's,  the  squire's,  where  he 

'■d  come  on  justice  business  as  an  overseer  of 

^  poor.      I    recollected    that    his    name   was 

^■^ilson;  and  on  my  speaking  to  him  and  saying 

^here  I  lived,  he  asked  me  in.     The  daughter 

^^  gone  before;  and  I  willingly  agreed.     The 

^^kiily  and  the  house  have  alike  an  appearance 

^  simplicity  and  peace  at  once  strange  and  de- 

^htfiil  to  me.     When  I  think  of  the  restless  pre- 

^teions  and  the  discontent  of  those  I  live  among, 

Ue  contrast  becomes  very  striking.     I  spent  a 

.^mrter  of  an  hour  in  the  house;  and,  when  I 

^as  returning  through  the  woods  and  fields,  the 

^ure  of  Elizabeth  seemed  always  flitting  before 

le,  yet  with  her  face  turned  towards  mine,  and 

rith  her  bright  and  gentle  eyes  and  calm  smile 

XK>ldng  at  me  from  between  the  trees  and  above 

he    hedge-rows.       I    could    not  walk  steadily, 

»ut  jumped  and  ran,  and  every  now  and  then 

toed  still,  the  more  clearly  to  recall  her  image. 

[,  who  seldom  am  able  to  pray,  caught  myself 

^xcluming, — ^^O   GrodI  hast  thou  at  last  sent 
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mo  a  being,  whom  I  may  love,  and  who  may  one 

day  love  me  ?" 

I  have  now  seen  Elizabeth  many  times.  Her 
whole  life  and  culture  have  had  but  the  two 
elements,  the  domestic  and  the  Biblical  Yet 
to  liow  com[)letc  and  melodious,  nay,  sometime? 
how  higli  and  lyrical  a  being  has  she  attained! 
She  knows  little  indeed;  but  she  has  the  most 
open,  the  freshest,  and  the  truest  sense  for  what- 
ever is  natural  and  worthy.  While  with  her, 
and  thinking  no  longer  of  speculations,  or  of 
myself,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  thrown  off  a  stiff  and 
heavy  armour,  which  I  had  worn  for  years,  and 
been  clad  of  a  sudden  in  soft  and  lucid  silken 
robes.  Oh,  how  divine  is  the  blessedness  of 
love!  It  leaves  me  no  fear  and  regrets.  Ife^' 
that  life  is  indeed  a  capacity  for  joy,  and  is 
nothing  else.  All  besides  is  but  the  pain  and 
struggles  through  which  that  capacity  is  unfolded. 
She,  without  designing  it,  has  opened  my  heart 
to  see  and  feel  goodness  and  beauty  in  every 
thing  around  me.  Nay,  strangest  of  aU,  whfi" 
I  read  the  Bible  with  her,  and  see  how  ^^* 
morality  and  devotion  and  multitudinous  tS^ 
gery  have  passed  into  and  become  portions  ^ 
her  heart,  I  seem  to  perceive  that  the  De^^ 
may  be  beheld  inunediately  and  acknowledge 
as  we  discern  and  own  what  is  excellent  b%  * 
human  being,  and  feel  it  a  villany  to  ask  ho'^ 
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we  c^cui  prove  such  and  such  a  pure  and  heroic 
11^^  not  to  be  a  mere  cheat  and  quack.     Much 
indeed  is  still   dark;    but   I   can   now  conceive 
1*  to   be   transitory   and  hopeful  darkness;    for 
^^t  once  was  darkest  of  all,  my  own  being  and 
affections,  is  now  bright  and  benignant.     I  now 
'^ovr  that  to  believe  is  nobler  than  to  theorize, 
^d   to  act  more  profitable  than  to  murmur.     I 
^^^  not  complain  of  the  seemingly  inexplicable 
contradictions    of   Existence,   while    I    am    not 
P^ding  my   own   in  the  path  which  opens  he- 
^ore    me.     I  cannot  see  its  termination;   but  I 
^®    See  the  portion  nearest  to  me,  which   must 
^^    all  events  be  first  travelled  over;    and,  as 
^o  not   see   the  end,   I  know   not  but  that 
*^    txiskj  issue   in   the   solution   of    all    my   diffi- 
^^ties.     There  is  a  road  of  action  guiding  me 
tnow  not  precisely  whither;   and  there  must 
^    somewhere,    though    I    know    not    precisely 
^^ere,  an  outlet  from  the  labyrinth  of  specula- 
tion.     One    therefore   of   these  mysteries  may 
^^tex  out  to  be  the  solution  of  the  other.     Nay, 
Vf  all  Life  be  not  a  hopeless,  planless  Chaos,  I 
^are  a£Brm  that  so  it  must  be.     And  that  our 
>nortal  state  is  not  such,  and  so  darkly  bewildered, 
my  hopes,  my  sympathies,  my  exulting  joy,  my 
sense  of  liberation  in  the  love  of  Elizabeth  are 
to  me  abundant  proof.     The  God  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  God  of  the  Universe,  I  now  divine  afar 
off,  may  be  known  as  One.     But  I  am  sure  that 
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Deep  below,  amid  a  hell  of  rocks. 
Lies  the  Cyclops,  and  the  Dragon  coils, 
Heaving  with  the  torrent's  weary  shocks, 
That  around  the  untrodden  region  boils. 

But  more  near  to  where  our  Thought  may  climb, 
In  a  mossy,  leaf-clad  Druid  ring. 
Three  grey  shapes,  prophetic  Lords  of  Time, 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare  sit  and  sing. 

Each  in  turn  his  descant  frames  aloud. 
Mingling  new  and  old  in  ceaseless  birth. 
While  the  Destinies  hear  amid  their  cloud. 
And  accordant  mould  the  flux  of  earth. 

0 !  ye  trees  that  wave  and  glisten  round, 
0  !  ye  waters  gurgling  down  the  dell. 
Pulses  throb  in  every  sight  and  sound. 
Living  Nature's  more  than  magic  spell. 

Lo !  amid  the  vista  still  and  dim, 
Knights  whom  youth's  high  heart  forgetteth  not. 
Each  with  scars  and  shadowy  helmet  grim, 
Amadis,  Orlando,  Lancelot 

Stem  they  pass  along  the  twilight  green. 
While  within  the  tangled  wood's  recess. 
Some  lorn  damsel  sits,  lamenting  keen. 
With  a  voice  of  tuneful  amorousness ; 

Clad  in  purple  weed,  with  pearly  crown. 
And  with  golden  hairs  that  waving  play. 
Fairest  earthly  sight  for  King  and  Clown, 
Oriana  or  Angelica. 

But  in  sadder  nooks  of  deeper  shade 
Forms  more  subtle  lurk  from  human  eye. 
Each  cold  Nymph,  the  rock  or  fountain's  maid. 
Crowned  with  leaves  that  sunbeams  never  dry. 

Z  2 
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In  your  Being's  mighty  depth  of  Power, 
Mine  is  lost,  and  melted  all  away. 
In  your  forms  involyed  I  seem  to  tower. 
And  with  yon  am  spread  in  twilight  grey. 

In  this  knotted  stem  whereon  I  lean. 
And  the  dome  above  of  countless  leaves, 
Twists,  and  swells,  and  frowns  a  life  unseen. 
That  my  life  with  it  resistless  weaves. 

Yet,  O  Nature,  less  is  all  of  thine. 
Than  thy  borrowings  from  our  human  breast ; 
Thou,  O  Grod !  hast  made  thy  child  divine, 
And  for  him  his  world  thou  hallowesL 

Hark !  a  sound  of  mortal  feet  is  nigh; 
'Tis  the  pattering  of  a  youthful  tread ; 
'Tis  the  woodman's  daughter  tripping  by 
With  a  pitcher  to  her  native  shed. 

There,  beside  the  fearless  child,  I  wend, 
And  rejoice  beneath  a  human  roof; 
And  our  mingling  nightly  prayers  ascend 
With  the  cottage  smoke  to  Heaven  aloof. 

The  effect  of  these  papers  on  Musgrave's  mind 
^as  very  strong.  He  had  hardly  ever  read  any- 
ling  not  in  conformity  with  his  own  habits  of 
lind  and  opinions.  From  all  books  beyond  his 
.yourite  circle,  consisting  of  such  works  as 
-Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Herbert,  and  Fene- 
n,  he  turned  away  with  indifference  or  dislike. 
lis  was  a  sort  of  imchanging  moonshine  of  the 
lind.  Now  he  felt  as  if  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
ith  a  dim  lamp  burning  on  one  side,  and  a  single 
larp   ray   of   sunlight  piercing    on    the  other. 
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Much  that  appeared  in  Henry's  papers^  he  could    J 
not  at  all  enter  into.     But  he  saw  enough  to    * 
understand  that  his  own  previous  world  was  a    • 
smaller  one   than   he   had   imagined.      Without 
losing  his  faith  in  the  great  truths,  which  he  had 
never  for  an  instant  of  his  life  permitted  himself 
to  doubt,  he  now  felt  the  sphere  of  his  concep- 
tions suddenly  and  painfully   enlarged,   and  an 
unexpected  importance  given  to  thoughts,  which 
had  hardly  before  suggested  themselves  to  him. 
He  had  not  read  Walsingham's  Poems ;  and  the 
one  which  he  had  now  lighted  on  excited  a  new 
interest  in  him.     It  exhibited   a  composure  of 
mind,   which  he  had   fancied  impossible  unless 
connected  with  his   own   opinions;   and  at  the 
same  time,  having  read  very  little   poetry,   he 
fancied  he  found  in  it  a  free  and  dear  painting  of 
many  images  drawn  from  nature,  and  a  steady, 
untremulous   self- consciousness,   which,   as  thus 
united  together,  and  not  derived  exclusively  firom 
religious  devotion,  seemed  to  him  very  wonderful. 
It  may  thus  become  intelligible,  that,  when  the 
fated  hour  arrived,  and  Arthur  could  look  back 
on  Edmonstone,  Harcourt,  Wilson,  Hastings,  and 
Musgrave,  as  so  many  distinct  selves,  he  turned 
from  them  all,  and  hoped  to  rise  on  bolder  wii^  « 
and  command  a  wider  air,  when  he  elected 
assume  the  being  of  Walsingham. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MARIA'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

^^TALSINGHAM  has  now  been  here  on  a 

visit  for  two  days.     I  am  not  sure^  but  I 

^^^pect,  that  he  plotted  to  induce  my  atmt  to 

^^Tite  him ;  and^  although  it  seems  absurd^  I  can 

^Ow  hardly  help   fancying  that  it  was   on  my 

^<^count  he  wished  to  come.     I  cannot  see  him 

Without  interest  and  a  certain  pleasure.     But  I 

^^d  that  this  feeling  is  always  accompanied  by 

^dissatisfactions  and  almost  by  self-reproach^  when 

^t:  is  not  justified  by  an  equal  sense  of  reliance 

^nd  reverence.     His  sjrmpathies  seem  to  me  kind 

Hjid  right,  and  wonderfully  impartial  and  compre- 

densive ;  and  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments 

t:here  can,  I  suppose,  be  no  doubt.     But  I  cannot 

%hake  off  the  persuasion  that  there  is  something 

wanting  in  him  to  gain  my  full  admiration  and 

esteem.   I  can  imagine  that  a  person  who  had  never 

beheld  a  complete  Gothic  cathedral,  might  see  a 

beautiful  tower  of  such  a  building,  massive  and 

profiisely  ornamented,  and  in  which  all  that  had 

ever  been  begun  was  quite  finished,  and  yet  feel 

something  to  be  wanting,  though  he  might  not  be 

able  to  tell  that  it  was  the   sky-pointing   spire 

which  ought  to  have  crowned  the  tower.     As  to 

Walsingham,  however,   it  may  be  altogether  a 
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80  ^ell  understand  and  tolerate  all  kinds  of  cha- 
i^cters,  even  the  most  unlike  his  own^  nay^  even 
^e  poor,  foolish^  painfal  mimicries  of  himself, 
^thout  a  long  and  hard  self-sacrificing  discipline. 
^ere  is  nothing,  I  find,  that  he  so  thoroughly 
hates  as  the  coarse,  tawdry  finery  of  the  English 
^pper  classes,  unaccompanied,  as  it  so  often  is,  by 
*^y  true  refinement,  or  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
^Ut  I  think  that,  when  this  better  taste  exists, 

**e  is  inclined  to  overlook  much  of  moral  evil  in 

• 

itB  favour,  and  even  a  good  deal  of  heartless  sel- 

^^^liness.      When   this    tendency   of   his    breaks 

^^t,  I  shrink  away  from  him.     But  then  again 

^y  admiration  is  recalled  by  his  sensibility  to 

^Very  form  of  power  and  loveliness,  by  his  insight 

^^to  the  real  substance  of  all  the  kinds  of  hiunan 

^ile  we  meet  with,  and  his  capacity  of  divining 

^Vie  history  of  each,  and  rounding  off*  its  destiny 

^^to   a  clear  and  expressive  whole.     Sometimes 

^r  a  few  moments  I  seem  borne  upwards  on  his 

^agle   wings,  and  feel  long  after  as  if  he  had 

placed  me  on  a  mighty  moimtain-head,  whence, 

in   bright  sunshine   and    keen   blue    air,   I   can 

l)ehold  the  great  and  living  mass  of  Nature  and 

liklankind.     Dare  I  ask  myself  whether  I  could  be 

content  to  dwell  with  him   upon  that  summit? 

It  is  too  late  to  doubt  whether  I  shall  ask  the 

question.     Arthur,  forgive  me !     But  I  am  clear 

as  to   the   answer. — No, — Oh,  No.     May   God 

forbid !     Bather  let  me  live  in  the  darkest,  rudest 
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^  this, — the  wider  the  base   of  lifcy  the  higher 

^y  we  hope  to  raise  the  summit.      Numberless 

^^re  of  such    remarks  has  he   let  fall  in   the 

"^^ee  days  he  has  been  here^  and  chiefly  when 

^Bversing  with  me.     Yet  there  is  nothing  pe- 

^Untic  or  sententious   in  his  tone.     He  is  easy 

^d  playful^  though  earnest;  and  these  sayings, 

^d   others  like   them,   have  only  come  out  as 

^^planations  of  some  casual  remark  which  had 

^titerested  me,  and  on  which  I  had  wished  for 

t^ore  light.     But  this  man  becomes  on  occasion 

C|uite  a  different  being,  and  one  with  whom  I  can- 

iiot  sympathize  at  alL     Thus,  we  had  Mrs. 

yesterday  at  dinner,  and  staying  till  to-day,  an 
«dry,  sparkling  creature,  fond  of  admiration,  very 
^ood-natured,  and  skimming  through  life  like  a 
l>atterfly.     Walsingham  seemed  much  amused  by 
lier,  and  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention.     I  am 
certain  she  could  not  understand  him  in  his  more 
serious  moments.     But  the  odd  thing  was,  that, 
seeing  him  with   her,   no   one   could  have   sus- 
pected him  of  ever  having  any  serious  moments. 
She  was  singing,  and  exclaimed^  ^^What  stupid 
words  these  are!     I  cannot  sing  them!  and  yet 
the   tune  is  very   pretty.     Do  give  mo  some- 
thing better  for  it  ? "     She  held  out  her  ivory 
tablets  to  him  with  a  coquettish  smile,  and  said, 
"  Do,  I  should  so  like  it."     He  took  them  from 
her  laughing,  and  said,  ^^  Mind  you  promise  to 
sing  the  lines  ;'^  and  in  ten  minutes  he  gave  her 
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In  the  wooded  yale  it  seemed. 
That  the  new-sprung  godhead  beamed, 
Come  to  woo  her  from  above. 
Veiling  all  hb  power  in  love. 

How  the  hours  had  passed  away. 
Dreaming  Sappho  could  not  say ; 
But  she  woke  alone,  and  found 
Evening  floating  o'er  the  ground. 

Weeping,  drooped  the  lonely  maid. 
And  with  inward  moan  she  said, 
**  Boy,  a  double  rest  was  thine. 
For  thou  leav'st  me  nought  of  mine," 

Mrs. ran  through   this  poem   merrily 

several  stanzas;  and,  while  she  sang,  there 
8  a  droll  indefinable  smile  about  the  comers 
her  mouth,  which  I  could  not  make  out.  But 
3re  she  had  done,  she  shook  her  pretty  bright 
d,  with  all  its  fair  ringlets  waving  round  it, 
.  said,  "Oil  can  never  get  through  all  that." 
i  then  gave  him  an  arch  glance,  and  ran  off 
n  the  piaino  to  me,  saying,  "  Dear  Miss  Las- 
es,  what  bores  Sapphos,  and  Madame  de 
els,  and  all  such  people  must  have  been.  Do 
us  have  some  rational  talk  about  fashions  and 
llesticks  and  anything  useful."  Walsingham 
k  up  a  book ;  and  his  whole  look  changed  to 
!  that  would  suit  my  notion  of  Plato  or 
thagoras,    and    this    evidently    quite    imcon- 

»usly.     Mrs. could  not  keep  her  eyes 

him  long;    and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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W  inferior  neighbours^  said  she  must  go  in  to 
*^  the  fkrmer's  wife,  but  would  soon  catch  them 
^7  a  shorter  road  than  that  which,  for  the  sake 
^f  the  view,  was  to  be  pursued  by  them.  The 
others  accordingly  rode  on.  Maria  knew  that 
the  good  lady's  habits  of  delaying  and  gossiping 
^ould  probably  detain  her  longer  than  she  ex- 
P^ted.  But  she  could  not  change  her  aunt's 
^JTangements,  and  went  forward  without  ob- 
J^tion. 

"Not  far,"  said  Maria,  ''from  the  point  we 
lire  approaching,  lives  the  man  we  have  before 
Bpoken  of,  the  hermit  Collins.  I  have  seen  him 
often;  and,  strange  as  he  is,  I  like  him  very 
much.  There  is  such  thorough  honesty  about 
him,  as  well  as  so  much  queer  uncouth  kindness, 
that  he  interests  me  extremely.  He  is  the  most 
marked  and  original  figure  I  have  ever  heard  of 
in  modem  England.  Whatever  is  usual  and 
commonplace  among  us  seems  to  have  influenced 
him  only  by  contraries,  and  called  out  nothing 
bat  opposition." 

**  All  that,"  answered  Walsingham,  *'  is  very 
foolish,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly  wise.  In 
every  age  there  is  good  enough,  if  a  man  will 
put  himself  into  harmony  with  it,  to  enable  him 
to  produce  more  good  out  of  it.  If  he  does  not, 
he  defrauds  his  time  of  what  he  owes  to  it ;  and 
above  all  he  keeps  his  own  mind  in  a  perpetual 
aimless  fervent  of  antipathy.     Kicking  out  behind 
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IB  not  the  wa7  to  move  taewttdt  either  fiic  knt 
or  man.  And  then  vhit  an  abnid  drau^  to 
fancy  that  the  good  in  uy  man  haa  grown  np  M 
independently  of  all  annmd  hnn,  aa  to  have  Ba- 
thing outward  with  wluoh  to  oonneot  itMlf  I  No^ 
DO,  we  are  not  thrown  down  out  of  tha  a^  fika 
meteoric  stones,  bnt  are  ftnned  hy  the  mna  kwi 
and  gradual  prooeMca  aa  all  aboat  us,  andao  an 
adapted  to  it  bU,  and  it  to  na.  Bat,  no  donK 
Collins  will  fight  hia  way  through  his  pceMOt 
angry  element  to  peace  and  aotiritjr.  What  tm- 
ptoyment  has  he  now?" 

"  He  mindfl  fais  bee-hirea.  To  the  few  peopk 
he  ever  sees,  he  talka  qouatly  and  Tigonmaljr, 
I  sometimes  thin^  wildly ;  bat  all  he  my*  has 
a  strong  stamp  upon  i1^  and  never  ooold  pa« 
from  hand  to  hand  without  notioe.  After  having 
heard  him,  some  of  hia  phnuee  ke^  rin^ng  ■> 
one's  ears,  as  if  he  had  sent  a  goblin  tnmpetv  t6 
haunt  one  with  the  aonnd  for  daya  and  ni^iti 
after.  But  I  have  alw^a  felt  that  he  baa  mon 
in  liis  mind  than  ever  oomea  out  in  the  ei^Ma^ 
aion ;  and  odd  as  hia  talk  iii  I  ahonld  haidly  eall 
it  affected  or  oonoated." 

"  Ah  I  no  doubt  there  mnat  be  nindi  gannina 
nature  there.  Bat,  althonj^  theaa  vdienMit 
lava-tumps  and  bahung  ooab  of  hia  11117  be  bb 
mere  showy  fliewoifc,  and  do  ahoH  dW  flwB  * 
hot  central  fiimaoe^  I  wodid  ratbar  it  mn  itt 
much  cool  clear  water,  pouring  from,  an  BtMrtd 
lake  of  fireahneas." 
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"I  can  fancy  him  saying, — the  All  is  right, 
^ere  must  be  a  Fire-God,  as  well  as  a  Water- 
*X)d.  If  there  were  no  fire-forces  seething  and 
lasting,  for  aught  you  know  the  foimtains  and 
cod-forces  would  stagnate  into  slime.  I  heard 
im  say  something  like  this  when  I  last  saw 
•im. 

"  All  very  true.  But  I  stoop  to  drink  of  the 
bream ;  and  I  hasten  away  from  the  eruption." 

^^In  this  case,"  replied  Maria,  laughing,  ^'the 
ruption  saves  you  the  trouble.  It  seeks  no  one, 
nd  loves  its  solitude." 

In  half  an  hour  after  parting  from  Mrs.  Nugent, 
ley  had  climbed  a  sort  of  pass  between  two  hills, 
ad  then  turned  to  one  side,  so  as  to  gain  the 
immit  of  the  ridge.  There  was  nothing  between 
lem  and  the  sea,  but  a  wide  and  easy  descent 
ading  in  level  ground.  Hardly  a  house  was  in 
ght  for  many  miles.  Broad  tracts  of  heath, 
iingled  with  iiirze  and  broom,  all  in  full  flower, 
nd  here  and  there  with  patches  of  timber, 
overed  the  long  and  weary  fore-ground,  which 
loped  away  into  fields  and  meadows,  divided  by 
edgerows,  and  dotted  with  sheep  and  cattle.  A 
Doall  town  was  visible  several  miles  off  on  the 
liore-  The  sea  lay  shining  under  a  blood-red 
an,  which  had  nearly  set  amid  the  rose-red  sky. 
Lbove  the  sim  a  dark  cloud  hung  distinct  and 
vrollen  as  a  black  mantle ;  but  the  glaring  light 
lazed  aroimd  the  spectators,  and  illuminated  one 
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side  of  the  old  churchy  which  stood  about  a  mile 
from  them  on  the  same  ridge.  The  portion  of  it 
towards  the  cast  looked  cold  and  gloomy,  while 
the  hot  light  poured  through  two  or  three  win- 
dows, and  defined  the  whole  dark  outline  against 
tlic  skv. 

They  had  hardly  gazed  for  a  few  seconds, 
before  the  black  cloud  spread  rapidly  with  its 
smoking  edges  over  a  third  of  the  heavens,  and 
some  heavy  drops  of  rain  felL  WaLsingham 
looked  at  Maria;  and  she  said,  ^^Let  us  make 
haste  to  the  church ;  there  is  no  nearer  shelter.** 
She  turned  her  horse  in  that  direction;  and, 
riding  fiist,  they  reached  the  broken  walls  of  the 
small  green  enclosure  in  which  the  ruin  stood, 
before  much  rain  had  fallen.  They  pushed 
through  one  of  the  gaps,  gained  the  porch,  and 
dismounted.  The  door  was  not  locked;  and 
tliey  entered  the  building,  and  tied  their  horses 
to  an  old  iron  stancheon  in  the  walL  A  stone- 
bench  still  remained  under  the  spire  of  the 
church,  on  which  Maria  sat  down,  while  Wal- 
singham  stood  beside  her.  The  eastern  window, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  was  in  a  great 
degree  blocked  up  by  rubbish  and  ivy;  but 
through  it  was  seen  the  grey  sky,  with  a  streak 
or  two  of  faint  red.  The  western  window,  near 
them,  was  quite  open;  and  between  its  shafts 
they  saw  the  dark  and  stormy  landscape,  the 
sea  angry  and  labouring  under  the  heavy  sky. 
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yet  kindled  here  and  there  with  flamelike  rays, 
and  the  broad  fierce  sun  balancing  its  crimson 
orb  for  a  moment  on  the  perilous  edge  of  the 
horizon. 

They  gazed  in  earnest  delight:  but  the  sharp 
glare  which  struck  upon  Maria's  eyes,  compelled 
her  to  raise  her  hand  before  her  face.  Walsing- 
ham  stood  confronting  the  violent  and  resplendent 
hour,  while  the  glory  upon  his  marble  face  was 
met  by  more  than  answering  power  from  within. 
She  looked  at  him  with  admiration  from  behind 
her  hand,  now  tinged  to  a  transparent  pink; 
and  she  thought  that,  if,  as  she  believed,  his  life 
were  far  too  statuesque  and  coldly  predeter- 
mined, yet  intelligence  and  sensibility  could 
never  have  been  invested  with  a  nobler  form. 
At  this  instant  the  lightning  flashed  and  filled 
the  church;  the  thunder  broke  in  a  long  peaL 
The  sun  seemed  to  have  dropped  like  a  flag  at 
the  signal,  and  barely  burnt  above  the  sea  with 
a  hand's  breadth  of  intense  radiance.  A  crash 
of  rain  came  down  upon  the  building.  Wal- 
singham  turned  composedly  to  Maria,  and  seated 
himself  beside  her.  "  This  scene,"  he  said,  "  is 
worth  some  inconvenience.  I  fear,  had  you  ex- 
pected it,  you  would  have  stayed  at  home.  It 
would  have  been  an  additional  inducement  to 
me  to  come  here." 

**  I  should  hardly  have  been  allowed  to  choose ; 
but  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  event." 
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On  whose  dark  blasts  the  Fates  let  loose  their  hair. 
Amid  the  thunder-douds  to  stream  and  twine. 
Rage  on,  huge  spirits,  wildly  as  ye  can ! 
Yet  nobler  tempest  swells  the  soul  of  man. 

They  were  both  silent  for  some  moments, 
'^hen  the  lightning  again  broke  in  terrible 
eauty;  and,  before  the  swift  sound  followed, 
ley  saw  the  ruin  and  each  other's  faces  in  a 
laze  of  light,  and  land  and  sea  swept  over  by 
16  meteoric  burst,  and  in  the  distant  depth  a 
»8eel  reeling  and  crouching  under  the  tempest, 
ivoluntarily  she  grasped  his  arm.  She  had 
3ver  felt  so  intimately  attracted  to  him,  as 
hen  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  returned  her 
•embling  pressure. 

**It  is  the  hour,"  he  said,  "of  the  Spirits; 
at  one  cannot  wish  it  otherwise,  or  that  we  were 
way  firom  here." 

**  I  feel  that  God  is  here,  but as  if  he  did 

ot  reach  so  far  as  that  poor  ship." 

**He  is  there  too,"  replied  Walsingham  in  a 
oice  almost  as  low  as  hers,  "  but  most,  doubt- 
380,  with  those  who  believe  in  Him." 

The  horses  were  uneasy  and  frightened  at  the 
torm;  and  the  poet  said,  after  a  pause, — "  Those 
nimals  feel  only  apprehension.  We  can  admire 
nd  enjoy  the  hour.  So  much  nearer  do  we  lie 
o  the  source  of  all  things,  at  which,  could  we 
[uite  attidn  to  it,  all  would  appear  in  perfect 
uurmony." 
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"How  noble,"  fiKtiaiiimi  Mari^  "ve  AcM 
organ  tones,  bo  infinitdy  ieap,  ot  tihe  mt  tfi 
while  in  the  nudrt  of  tlwai  we  hnr  n  ■nf 
broken  eounda,  some  wlupon  eT«I^  fike  vdiiM 
of  hving  hearts,  filHi^  the  whofe  ta^M^  n' 
modalating  every  breath  of  it !" 

Her  hand  now  lay  ealmfy  in  Ua ;  aad  he  flodl 
feel  its  quiet  pnlaatun.  "Hib  own  beat  nan 
hurriedly, — excited,  not  by  the  tempea^  bnt  if 
her.  "Yes,"  he  sud,  "not  tnly  tlie  edMtal 
powers  ore  workbg  with  fieab  eoergies  kodbI 
us; — but  the  sfnrits  in  omadreeh — and  how  BA^ 
are  there,  each  nTMtmwg  in  torn  to  be  our  Ina 
self,  which  no  one  of  than  ia^  bat  all  of  then 
together, — are  awakened  and-  boay  m  moh  a 
hour,  strong  with  ntora  than  «"^"'iw  life  Nor 
can  they  stir  and  throng  vithont  oaDing  nead 
them  the  other  spirita  of  Oie  peat  and  pnaenb 
perhaps  of  the  fbton^  and  of  all  bdnp  iriA 
whom  our  hearts  have  erer  held  tnw  ooaBHaiia& 
It  is  the  graves  themaelna  wlnoh  are  datdf  Md 
the  dead  live  triomphantlf  Hoend  aa." 

His  sweet  and  ateac^  voioe  flowed-  oknr  tti 
low  anud  the  olaag  and  ^moatA  of  Iks  Waift 
and  nun,  and  wron^t  widi  tlie  boiv  ilBalf  Mi 
an  enchantment  in  the  eaia  of  Blaia.  Al 
pressed  the  hand  iriuch  held  bef%  n^  laiUll 
at  the  other  hand,  and  to  Urn  in  a 
"  How  that  ring  of  yoort  ^Ctan  ii 
I  too  feel  as  if  there  wen 
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itual  presence  around  us.  But  for  weeks 
I  have  had  something  of  this  feeling,  and 
e  than  ever  since  you  have  been  staying 
1  us.  It  is  now  a  month  since  I  have  heard 
thing  of  a  dear  friend;  and  his  image  has 
1  haunting  me  at  intervals  all  the  time." 
he  felt  his  hand  relax,  and  that  he  trembled 
le  she  spoke.  She  too  now  trembled;  for 
;r  to  any  one  before  had  she  spoken  of  her 
.  But  the  previous  idea  still  possessed  her; 
the  potent  strife  of  nature  had  elevated  and 
d  her  soul,  and  broken  down  many  an  old 
ier  of  reserve. 

Often,"  she  continued,  "  and  especially  when 
are  with  me,  he  walks  visibly  before  me, 
turns  his  head  as  if  to  look  at  me,  but  never 
nuch  that  I  can  catch  his  eye.  There,"  she 
d,  "  there, — now  he  sees  me  I"  and  she  drew 
hand  away  convulsively,  and  pointed  into 
darkness.  A  keen  flash  now  came,  and 
wed  Walsingham  that  there  was  no  one 
ire  she  had  looked.  The  astounding  thunder 
>wed;  and  Maria,  at  the  same  time,  leant 
k  with  a  long  sigh.  Walsingham  too  was 
sh  agitated;  for  what  he  thus  learnt  of 
ria's  affections  bitterly  disappointed  him ;  but 
conunanded  himself  sternly.  Another  flash 
r  spread  around  them;  and  the  thunder  fol- 
ed  so  rapidly  as  to  show  how  near  the  ex- 
don  was;  but,  before  it  was  heard,  she  had 
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^e  dark  gates  close  anew>  and  the  shapes  sink 
^^  into  their  cells^  perhaps  for  ever.  To- 
morrow we  shall  wake  as  inhabitants  of  calm 
iij-light;  the  involiintary  and  painful  disturb- 
ice  will  have  ceased ;  and  the  sense  of  what  has 
len  will  remain  as  lasting  joy  and  strength." 
Quiet  passed  into  her  bosom  with  his  words; 
d  she  took  his  hand  again :  but  scarcely  had  he 
seived  and  returned  this  token  of  good-will, 
len  they  were  both  smitten  by  a  fearful  shock. 
leir  eyes  seemed  seared  and  blinded,  and  their 
ns  filled  with  an  overwhelming  noise.  The  air 
3y  breathed  was  thick  with  dust,  and  tasted 
Iphureous.  For  some  seconds  the  monstrous 
imour  continued,  and  the  racking  bewilder- 
3nt,  till  Walsingham  exclaimed,  "  Are  you 
Lrt?" 

«  No,— no,"  she  answered,  "  What  is  it?" 
**  The  lightning  has  struck  the  church ;  but  we 
e  probably  safe  now." 

They  were  still  nearly  stifled  by  the  dust ;  but 
ey  could  see  imperfectly;  for  they  were  no 
Qger  in  total  darknesa  He  looked  up  and  saw 
blaze  high  in  the  spire ;  Maria  too  perceived  it ; 
It  she  became  at  once  calm  and  steady,  and 
id, — "What  are  we  to  do?  In  the  darkness 
Ltside  we  could  not  find  our  way;  and  if  we 
main  we  may  be  destroyed  by  the  flames  and 

tins." 

They  looked  again,  and  saw  that   the  flames 

VOL.  II.  2  A 


from  .,l>ovc  c,„  h„t 
mean,  of  ofcl„ioi„„ 
pointed  to  the  r^, 
■^Wing  Dear  the,^ 
t"  "«g  it  »ith  iJI  hi 
'""'"ed  out  through 
'^  fltmes  blued  M, 
''"''~'°»tjetTO»h, 
He  panned  .ft,,,  ,  , 

'""  '«  ""PPeM  th.1  t 

•he  bnadiog  i,  „  e„a„ 

"1  thinl  H»„i,j, 

«>e  parid,   to   wbioh 

»I>ichh«,.„„„„^^ 

f'.  »ffl.«e,  hold.  „„, 

'•'^thiabeUnt.^fo, 

*r.  Md  that  it  i,  „„, 

nme  of  the  year." 

He  now  bepu,  to  rin, 
ropeentight  firemdwa 
"■e  bell  benun.  l„..j 
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of  the  fire;  and  then  a  man  carrying  a 
n  appeared  amid  the  smoky  gloom. 


Chapter  XXIV- 


'HAT  fiend,"  cried  the  voice,  "are  you, 

that  have  taken  possession  of  the  old 

?     A  pretty  beacon  and  clamour  you  have 

I** 

Te  were  driven  here,"  replied  Walsingham, 

he  storm ;  and  the  lightning  has  struck  the 

Dg.     There  is  a  lady  here  who  wants  your 

i  man  came  on,  guided  by  the  voice,  and, 
dose  to  them,  held  up  his  lantern  to  see 
(aces,  thus  partly  showing  his  own.  ^'01 
loUins,"  said  Maria,  '^this  is  a  strange  scene 
ou  find  us  in-" 

s^as  the  friend  she  had  spoken  of  to  Wal- 
km,  who  now  stood  before  them,  his  hat 
ng  with  rain,  which  fell  over  his  long  and 
jrey  hair. 

rhat!" — he  answered, — "Maria  Lascelles! 
you  are  even  a  gayer  creature  of  the  ele- 
,  than  any  complimentary  young  gentleman 
have  supposed,  if  you  have  chosen  such  an 
ig  for  a  pleasant  ride.  And  who  is  this 
^ou?" 

2  A  2 
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"  Mr.  Waiaoi^mm,  iriioM  name  jaa  nuMt  ofin 
have  heard." 

CoUina  looked  it  faim  with  ft  Amtp  ^bnM  it 
cold  curioMt;,  »nd  aud, — "Wdl,  70a  an  HoU 
n  pair  of  wild-duoks  u  ever  todc  wing  tfann^  ■ 
Htorm.  Butwhfttmintbedoiieiiow?'*  Helookad 
up  at  the  buining  ifiin^  and  nad,  **  We  Adl  hm 
half  that  wood-msfc  and  atnff  iqt  than  don 
about  our  heads  in  dme  ninateB;  but  tin  nan 
must  be  near  over  now;  k  «■•  elflari^  off  fiit 
when  I  came  in.  UnlHi  job  want  to  be  ftnad 
by  half  the  village,  whom  lliat  clatter  joa  wm 
making  with  the  bell  will  wt  nnnnin^  to  mj 
nothing  of  the  bonflrai  yon  had  beet  be  off  wiA 
me  to  my  house.  I  oan  manage  to  dieltar  ym 
for  the  night ;  and  I  ni{qK»e  70a  oan  pnyvido  for 
youruelvee  in  the  monni^"  lliey  ^■ip'VwJ  Ua 
forhisofl^;  and  Maria  Hid  ahe  woold  not  aoMpt 
it,  but  that  she  realty  Mtweak  and  ill.  Mid  ftand 
she  should  not  be  able  to  ride  hooie.  They  flaodi 
her  on  her  horse,  wlueh  CoIUne  led,  ovrjruy  A* 
lantern;  and  Walmn^iam  beridaherledU^nadf 
to  support  her  if  she  required  it. 

The  house  to  whieh  ColUu  took  Us  j|,uwli, 
was  about  half  a  nile  fton  the  (famh;  and  ht 
led  them  by  steep  pdha  and  tfwm  ground  aoiliid 
with  the  heavy  nin.  Bat  the  sky  «aa  nmr  fat 
opening,  and  the 'moon  ahone  Inj^bL  liilii 
looked  sUenUy  at  the  sea;'%Unoift^  Vlto  WU 
seen  upon  its  broken,  si 
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("eached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  parsed 
t  cottage,  where  they  procured  a  man  to  go  on 
(Vfdaingham's  horse  and  tell  Mrs.  Nugent  of  her 
dece^s  safety.  Turning  away  from  this  spot, 
hey  had  the  church  in  view.  The  spire,  a  mass 
f  red  and  yellow  flame,  sent  up  a  column  of 
ilack  SEmoke  into  the  clear  sky;  and  the  moon- 
eanis  now  fell  upon  that  dark  aerial  structure. 
^Thile  they  gazed,  the  building  fell  with  an 
adible  crash.  An  explosion  of  flame,  sparks, 
nd  «noke  flew  upwards ;  and  then  the  oonflagra- 
ion  gradually  sank  down,  and  was  hardly  percep- 
ible,  except  from  a  dull  discoloration  above  it  in 
lie  sky,  and  from  the  light  through  a  small 
imidow  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  arrived  at  the 
Aouse  of  Collins,  which,  before  he  came  to  it,  had 
been  that  of  a  mere  labourer.  It  consisted  of 
three  rooms,  two  below  and  one  above.  The 
upper  one  was  usually  his  bedroom,  the  outer  of 
the  lower  ones  his  parlour  and  kitchen,  and  the 
other  the  chamber  of  the  old  woman  who  was  his 
only  servant.  Walsingham  secured  the  horse  in 
a  shed,  while  Collins  showed  Maria  into  his 
cottage.  He  drew  a  seat  for  her  beside  the  fire- 
place, and  busied  himself  in  kindling  a  fire,  while 
he  sent  the  old  woman  up  stairs  to  preparf^  his 
room  for  her  use.  Walsingham  soon  came  in; 
and  the  three  sat  round  the  fire. 

Collins  was  hardly  of  middle  age,  and  of  rather 
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low  stature.  That  which  struck  you  at  first  ad 
modt  remarkable  in  his  appearance,  was  the  bright 
glow  of  his  complexion,  and  the  silver  grey  of  his 
long,  floating  hair.  He  had  rather  small,  dark 
eves,  which  did  not  fix  with  keenness,  but  seemed 
most  frequently  averted  in  abstraction.  There 
was  however  an  air  of  quietness  and  resolution 
about  all  his  actions.  His  head  always  looked 
firmly  set,  his  hands  tense,  as  if  to  gripe  or 
clench.  Hb  feet  seemed  rooted  where  he  set 
them  down.  HI  health,  or  grief,  or  natural  cha- 
racter, had  added  a  strong  cast  of  sadness,  and 
even  of  harshness  to  his  countenance;  and  there 
was  something  so  earnest  and  vigorous  about  the 
whole  aspect,  as  to  give  the  notion  of  a  cati^ult 
kept  ever  loaded  to  discharge  its  weighty  missile. 
This  often  came  in  the  shape  of  some  rude  and 
sudden  phrase,  violent  and  picturesque,  but  also 
luminous  as  a  burning  arrow.  Kindliness  and 
honesty  were  apparent  at  first  sight,  and  guned 
increased  value  on  better  knowledge.  He  had 
lived  in  educated  society,  had  travelled,  and  read 
much.  Two  or  three  years  before  the  present 
time,  he  had  come  to  the  spot  where  he  now 
lived,  hired  a  cottage  with  a  tolerable  garden,  and 
there  established  a  great  number  of  bee-hives,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  drew  their  fragrant  honey 
chiefly  from  the  heathy  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  He  attended  to  them  himself,  and 
appeared  to  derive  his  prinoipal,  if  not  his  only 
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support  from  them.  Many  of  his  hours  he  spent 
U2  wandering  alone  over  the  hills.  But  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  meet  with  any  eaaual  strangers, 
boweyer  squalid  their  wretchedness*  He  also 
q)oke  without  reluctance  to  persons  of  the  highest 
claas  of  society,  who  happened  to  fall  within  his 
reach.  But,  if  he  found  them  barren  and  worth- 
lessy  he  swung  them  off  impatiently,  often  with 
some  grim  jest,  and,  shaking  his  bent  brows,  went 
on  his  way  sullen  and  thoughtful. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  wolf-man,  as  he 
might  himself  have  said,  had  on  his  sheep's 
clothing,  and  seemed  cheerful  and  hospitable. 
He  desired  his  ancient  helpmate  to  prepare  tea, 
and  fry  some  slices  of  bacon ;  and  with  this,  and 
bread,  and  honey  from  the  hives,  they  had  a  meal 
which  su£Sced  to  refr'esh  them. 

'*  What  can  have  taken  you,"  said  Collins,  '^  to 
the  old  church  at  such  an  hour  of  such  an  evening  ? 
Did  you  wait  till  it  was  pitch-dark,  to  see  the  view 
the  better?'' 

'*  Darkness,"  answered  Walsingham,  '^is  some- 
times well  worth  seeing.  We  however  wanted 
only  to  view  the  sunset  from  the  church,  and 
proposed  to  return  by  twilight  and  moonlight. 
But  the  storm  overtook  us,  and,  no  doubt,  also 
detained  Mrs.  Nugent  at  the  farm-house,  where 
she  stopped  behind  for  a  few  moments.  We  were 
of  course  glad  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  ruin. 
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What  we  eihoald  bsrc  done  it  kit  bat  fir  700,! 

OUmot  imaginft." 

"Oht  the  da^itaw  wodd  not  ham  ate  71H; 
and  a  night  in  tha  old-  dmdi  ia  moh  wartks 
would  have  been  a  fiirelaate  vt  m  kaiid  oif  din  ud 
bleak  ghoBtland,  mnoli  Uke^  I  a^ipoagb  to  tint  wUA 
we  ehall  all  one  da^  yiat.  Aa  it  i%  nodoabt,  tha 
lingiDg  of  the  bell  wQl  be  attributed  to  an  aril 
spirit  by  half  the  oonnty.  t  n^adf  waa  latbor  in 
hopea  of  finding  aooie  fange  akdeton  or  dmoai 
hard  at  work  polliag  Ae  rop^  and  waa  latber 
disappointed  at  only  aecing  70a." 

"Ay,"  eaid  WaUx^baBO^  "it  wonld  make  no  bad 
tale.  Suppose  we  qnead  die  mmoDr: — A  name- 
less fiend  amoaed  lumadf  with  rinpng  the  bdl 
till  his  bunung  handa  aetdta  rope  en  fii^  vhiok 
conununicated  with  the  wood-work;  and,  wixn 
Mr.  Collins  and  a  orawd  of  oonotiy  people  cams 
to  see  what  waa  tha  matter,  be  bant  out  at  Aa 
top  of  the  Biure  ia  an.  ernptioii  t£  iame.  aatl 
emoke,  gave  a  lao^ung  ydl  aa  be  Taddwd;  aa^ 
at  the  same  nu«neu^  tha  bmlding  Ml  10,  and  aD 
the  inhabitants  of  tha  old  duirdt-jaid  were  beaid 
tn  tnnnn  in  fhnir  jjTarna.  irlnln  Wm  Taannllria  aan 
obliged  by  the  aawll  of  anl^biir  to  naa  her  aaA^. 
ing-botUe.  But  after  all,  Ur.  CoDma.  I  donbt 
whether  aoy  apparition  70a  mi^  have  fiiond  aad 
invited  home  with  yot^  would  baTft  fli4o7"d  7"" 
supper  as  much  aa  we." 
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"  No ;  I  suppose  not.     And  in  fact  my  siurprise 

and  disappointment  were  as  foolish  as  that  of  a 

farmer  some  miles  from  this,  who  received  an 

anonymous  letter,  telling  him  that  in  the  middle 

of  a  certain  wood,  on  such  a  day,  he  would  find 

something  far  more  strange  and  precious  than  the 

crown  jewels, — a  specimen  of  the  most  wonderful 

thing  on  earth.     He  went,  expecting  a  bushel  of 

diamonds,  or  Fortunatus's  purse,  or  something 

equally  unlike  turnips  and  clover,  and  was  much 

astonished  and  puzzled   at  seeing  a  poor  little 

chubby   baby.     Yet  the   letter-writer   said  true 

enough.     I  do  not  know  that  even  I  have  much 

right  to  complidn  on  the  present  occasion." 

"Then  I  am  sure  we  have  not,"  said  Maria; 
"  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  wet ; " — and  she 
glanced  at  his  hat,  which  lay  on  the  floor  beside 
him. 

"  Oh !  my  old  hat  is  soaked  a  little.  So  many 
queer  mists  and  vapours  must  rise  up  in  it  from 
one's  brains,  especially  when  one  has  happened  to 
look  into  a  newspaper,  or  a  fashionable  novel,  that 
it  need  not  flinch  from  a  few  aerial  clouds  de- 
scending on  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  temporary  firma- 
ment, between  the  storms  and  clatter  of  one's 
head  below,  and  the  other  capricious  meteorology 
up  above.  And  so  Metaphysics  are  only  the 
Moore's  Almanac  of  our  brain-weather.  Many  a 
system  in  the  Almanac  of  a  past  year  is  falsified 
by   the   event,  and  reprinted  with  a  fresh  date, 
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^^^n  deny  that  the  whole  of  man  is  Included  be- 
^^een  his  hat  and  shoes.  In  these  mysterious 
^teguments  are  concealed  the  extreme  boundaries 
of  hiB  Being,  which,  though  certainly  finite,  phi- 
Wphers  aver  to  be  all  but  infinite." 

''Or,"  said  Walsingham,  ^*as  we  may  express 
H  in  Orphic  song : — 

Oh !  wondrous  powers,  ye  shoes  and  hat. 

That  bound  our  human  span. 
How  idly  sages  puzzle  at 

The  limits  set  to  man ! " 

Thus  does  the  conversation  of  poets  and  mo- 
ralists, when  they  have  not  the  fear  of  a  pompous 
public  before  them,  often  become  mere  doggrel 
and  absurdity,  and  yet  suit  for  the  time  both 
the  men  and  the  occasion.  Such  talk  helped  on 
the  hour  till  Maria  bade  them  good-night,  and, 
thanking  them  both,  and  especially  Collins,  for 
his  kindness,  left  them  to  themselves.  She  retired 
to  think,  to  remember  Arthur,  to  shudder  at  the 
image  of  the  lost  vessel,  to  pray,  and  then  to 
sleep.  In  the  mean  time  Collins  made  more  tea 
for  himself,  Walsingham  having  had  enough,  and 
drank  it  by  bowlsftil,  without  milk,  and  sweetened 
with  his  own  honey. 
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Chaptxb  XXV. 

''  rpHAT/'  said  Waldnghm  to  CoIHii^  «ima 
striking  eventy  we  hftTD  been  witneneB  9^  it 
the  churcL  But  I  ihoald  like  to  have  obiwedi 
unseen,  the  demeuoor  of  the  people  fHben  they 
reached  the  burning  edifice^  u  I  euppme  e  orowd 
of  them  soon  did.  There  u  modi  to  attnot  nd 
awaken  one  in  the  thoiii^t  of  m  liyiiig  mM 
startled  by  the  oonflagmtion  of  a  neighbonring 
world  of  graves  and  g^MMtSi  But  it  oof^  to  be 
painted  on  both  aides.  I  mean,  both  from  the 
l)oint  of  view  of  the  aotoal  beings  ragaiding  tlus 
convulsion  in  the  reahn  of  the  past^  and  from 
that  of  the  ruin  and  its  graves  impersonated  and 
spiritualized,  and  brought  free  to  free  with  bodily 
mortals.  One  might  round  the  whole  into  a  litlk 
Grecian  tragedy,  the  aotion  eonwisting  of  the 
efforts  of  the  men  to  save  the  boilcEiigs^  and  their 
lamentations  over  memnrials  of  their  anoealon; 
and  the  Chorus  being  a  band  of  speetiei^  with  Ae 
grey  old  founder  of  the  ofameh,  elodied  in  hk 
pall  of  lead  and  yean^  Inading  the  gris^  tioo|^ 
and  wailing  and  adnumiahing  throogh  the  tesi- 
pestuous  and  fiery  air."* 

''Why,"  answered  CoIlmB,  ''do  aaiihii^  of 
the  kind?  It  wif^  be  worth  while  to  know 
what  really  happened.  Bat  what  we  ahoold  gidn 
by  taking  the  mere  name  of  the  real  even^  anl 
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•ending  a  fiction  to  it,  I  do  not  see.  When 
m  not  in  a  very  ferocious  humour,  I  do  not 
d  seeing  a  soldier ;  for  I  know  what  he  and 
iress  are,  and  mean.  But  some  lord  or  linen- 
»er  coxcomb  in  the  masquerade  dress  of  a 
ier  is  a  thing  to  be  drifted,  as  soon  as  pos- 
!,  down  the  great  sewer  of  perdition.  The 
orm  on  such  shoulders  is  a  red  rag  thrown 
the  kennel ;  and  the  biped  is  but  the  fleshly 
y  of  a  man,  a  good  deal  more  offensive  than  a 
one  at  a  puppet-show.  Now  so  I  hold  it  to 
rith  your  supposed  poem.  By  all  means  give 
s  much  truth  as  possible,  even  though  the 
is  ever  so  bitter.  But  lies,  whether  in  verse 
troee,  are  an  abomination  under  the  sun,  and 
'e  it  too,  if  such  pests  are  known  there, 
sh,  for  the  sake  of  the  super-solars,  I  hope  is 
the  case.  Truth,  man !  truth  is  the  only  true 
ry,  if  the  business  of  poetry  is  to  move  the 
ngs,  which,  for  aught  I  see,  might  as  well  be 
unmoved.  But  bread  and  meat,  which  we  do 
b  duly,  are  facts.  Ambrosia  is  doubtless  a 
too, — for  the  gods.  But  for  me,  a  man,  it  is 
ition.  Bread  and  truth  are  all  man  wants; 
a  loaf  is  only  an  eatable  lump  of  truth  fitted 
he  body,  as  truth  is  the  invisible,  but  no  less 
tantial,  bread  of  the  spirit.  Tea  too  is  truth 
A'  way,  and  very  good  for  a  thirsty  throat. 
:  to  me  of  nectar  by  the  hour;  but  my 
th   would  still  be  dry;   and  I  should  wish 
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you  drinking  it  ttt  Oljtspa/^ai  majwhBn  wnj 
from  me,** 

'<  }Fhat  U  truiht  and  jettiiig  Pikt^  tad  wooU 
not  wait  for  an  answer.  But  I  abuid  in  bia  Aom, 
and  wait  instead  of  him.'* 

'^  Truth  is  eyerj  lluiig  that  is.  Bvoy  tUag  k 
truth ;  and  every  nodmg  ia  He.  Daatby  ^ 
ever  spins  things^ — ^fealttiiMi  Bui  maii  ia  tte 
only  beast  I  know  of  tliftt  qpina  iioIIibi({b»-^So- 
tions, — ^poems.  So  he  tiiea  to  awiadk  deiliny 
and  his  own  fellow-beiata.  But  deatinj  qua  on 
unswindled,  and  kavea  hini  to  die  Kke  m  atamd 
spider  in  his  own  oobweb.  Hotneaty  ia  the  only 
true  religion:  all  dae  ia  mere  mapen^lSsAcm^  men 
or  less  poetic, — that  ifl^  move  or  keafidae.** 

^^  A  compen<]Uoua  oraed,  and  that  aomda  aa  if 
it  would  have  saved  Aiialotl^  Qnintiliaiw  Straih 
and  the  Schlq^  a  good  deal  of  txonUe.  But 
look  closer.  All  that  I  too  want  ia  Thitii^  hel 
Truth  made  intelligible  and  eftetnal  for  naa. 
In  order  to  this,  what,  ii.amcntial  and  .obaieelw^ 
istic  in  an  image  or  ftelidg  mnat  be  aeperated  ftpm 
what  is  accidental  or  fiitila^— ^  rteePp  ftom  wiwt 
must  seem  so  to  ufl^ — foi^  donbdeai^iietlmifg  mUf 
is  so, — ^must  be  divided£mntlieeDdkaibimmHiq|^ 
able  All,  which  would,  only  bewilder  na.  Tliefc 
ia,  it  must  be  madcad  out  ea  a  diatinot  Whole  by 
itself,  with  ita  own  beginnii^  progiea%>and  eon- 
elusion.  Now,  i^  ihia  be  nif^btly  4om^  we  aW 
have  the  essentiil  Ihoi^  tOSti^  He^owneW^ 
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eluding  all  that  is  extraneous  to  itself,  and 
cing  in  and  embodying  firom  without  whatever 
necessary  to  its  own  completeness  and  evidence. 
I  this  however  is  quite  as  true  of  a  history,  or  a 
ory,  or  a  speech,  as  of  a  poem.    But  herein  is 

difference,  that  the  poem  is  not  meant  to 
vey  knowledge,  or  produce  conviction,  but  to 
ite  a  state  of  feeling  at  once  lively  and  har- 
lious.  That  the  feelings  may  be  lively,  the 
m  must  have  energy,  distinctness,  glow ;  that 
Y  may  be  harmonious,  it  must  have  consis- 
cy  and  completeness,  and  must  lead  to  the 
prehension  of  a  peaceful  order  supreme  over 
confusion.  But  it  may  have  all  these  requi- 
«,  and  therefore  be  a  good  poem,  and  yet  be 
from  a  literal  representation  of  the  fact,  event, 
ught,  or  emblem,  which  supplies  the  pretext 
it.  If  you  rightly  weigh  all  these  conditions 
a  poem's  existence,  you  will  see,  I  think,  that 
nay  and  often  must  admit  free  and  marvellous 
plays  of  fancy,  l^end,  superstition,  and  sym- 
ic  necromancy.  In  a  word,  it  must  boldly 
', — To  produce  an  impression  equivalent  to 
X  which  this  actual,  but  superabundant,  over- 
elming  world  would  produce  in  a  mind  capable 
embracing  it  as  a  whole,  I  will  shape  a  world 

my  own,  no  less  vivid  and  coherent,  but 
mded  in  a  smaller  circle,  readily  intelligible  to 
n,  and  delightful  to  him,  as  free  from  the 
Hing  immensity  of  that  in  which  he  lives. 
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Ei«nrtlDi^  diCPefoge,  whidi  we  borrow  from  tbe 
mcnul  for  tlie  usee  of  poetrr,  muBl  be  tranfilited, 
sot  tnasferred,  ite  fonn  and  colouring  modified, 
to  dftoee  required  by  the  unity  of  the  imagiDiry 
creaxkn.  Sodi  seem  to  me  the  hiws  required  hj 
the  ^ghteEt  soogy  and  yet  adequate  to  ex{dam 
the  Odvseer.  Hamkty  and  Herman  and  Doio- 


**Wcfl.   a  Toy  pretty  scheme.     But  m  my 
DOtioii  a  mere  jugglery.     The  moment  you  sept- 
rate  a  part  of  human  existence  finom  the  great 
AH  it  belongs  to,  and  seek  to  shape  it  mto  a 
minor*  dependent,   and  analogous^   but   distioct 
world,  whidu  as  I  understand,  is  your  notion,  that 
moment  vou  lose  all  law  and  measure  of  truth 
and  falsehood.     A  feelings  an   image,  an  event 
is  true,  that  is*  real,  goimne,  not  when  detadied, 
but  only  when  connected  with  its  original  circum- 
stances and  atmosphoe.     Suppose,  while  the  day 
of  nature  is  yet  soft  and  pkstic,  I  break  off* 
firmer  or  an  ear  from  the  great  image;  thisiflyDO 
doubt,  a  real  part  of  the  whole.     But  then  the 
fractional  edge  recaUs  that  it  is  <Hily  a  portioD» 
and  ought  to  be  replaced  in  its  finmer  positioa 
But  if  I  again  knead  it  up  and  round  it  off  into  a 
separate  work,  betraying  no  violent  dislocatiom 
It  ceases  to  be  anything  but  a  fiction  of  my  bands. 
I  caimot  make  it  a  small  total,  recalling  and  repre- 
senting the  great  one  in  minuter  lines^  becaofle 
the  great  (me  is  too  vast,  and  I  see  it  only  in  part 
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-ui  IJiad  was  very  well ;  because  those  lor  whom 

• 

^t  was  written  believed  it  all  true,  read  it  as  his- 
tory, and  had  no  more  doubt  of  Jupiter  and  Pallas 
than  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  To  us,  who 
have  looked  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  puppet- 
show,  it  has  lost  half  its  value.  But  remember 
besides,  that  the  free  extemporaneous  Homeric 
rhythm  is  very  unlike  our  modem  metres.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  very  fact  of  writing  in  arti- 
ficial, elaborate  verse  is  a  proclamation  of  a  design 
to  be  absurd." 

**  Verse  ought  to  be,  and  to  have  the  evidence 
of  being,  the  spontaneous  and  only  suitable  utter- 
ance of  lively  and  delightful  emotion.  If  not, 
doubtless  it  is  bad,  and  a  trick." 

**  Almost  all  I  know  of  is  so.  As  for  the  verse 
of  Homer  and  Shakspere,  it  is  only  prose  fused 
and  fluid.  But  almost  all  else  is  prose  pinched, 
twisted,  filed,  scraped,  and  notched  into  arbitrary 
forms,  in  hopes,  not  of  producing  any  independent 
feeling,  but  of  awakening  some  echo  of  the  feel- 
ing which  the  authentic  melody  of  words  begets. 
But,  explain  it  how  you  will,  all  fiction  in  verse 
or  prose  is  to  me  abhorrent.  I  hate  straw-men, 
snow-men,  rag-men,  colossal  doUs,  bronze  kings 
and  dukes,  and  all  the  sons  of  scarecrows.  I 
loathe  your  modem  romance,  which  sets  up  its 
tawdry  wooden  Highlanders  and  calumetted  In- 
dians at  the  door,  with  as  keen  an  eye  to  gain  and 
to  the  public's  gross  cravings,  as  the  keeper  of  a 
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snuffHshop.  We  have  not  too  much  thought  and 
energy  among  us  for  actual  life ;  and  it  is  idiotic 
to  waste  what  we  have  in  aimless  sympathies,  and 
to  spend  our  days  in  tracing  out  the  baby-house 
labyrinths  of  songs  and  sonnets.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  man,  who,  when  his  ship  was  ask- 
ing, and  the  only  chance  lay  in  working  with 
every  sinew,  should  begin  to  fiddle  on  the  deckf 
and  set  the  sailors  off  in  an  insane  dance  ?  We, 
and  the  world  too,  are  in  just  this  need ;  and  the 
poets  help  us  as  little.'^ 

Walsingham  answered  calmly, — "  I  do  not  re- 
member that  the  seamen  in  the  Greek  story  were 
much  the  better  for  throwing  Arion  overboard." 

^^  Ah  I  I  suppose  in  that  tale  some  poet  was 
pleading  his  own  cause,  and  that  of  his  brethreiL 
In  this  matter  however  we  shall  not  agree ;  but  I 
do  hold  most  firmly  to  the  belief  that  the  task  of 
life  is  a  hard,  stem  work, — ^to  climb  with  bleeding 
feet  amid  rocks  of  ice  and  lava.     We  must  hftTe 
done  once  for  all  with  cobwebs  and  roee-vapoorsy 
election  ribbons  and  rockets,  flummery  and  finery 
of  all  kinds.     Sentimental  sighing  has  no  business 
in  a  world  where  there  are  so  many  heart-broken 
groans.     The  will  is  the  foundation  of  a  man. 
He  should  stand  up, — speak  out, — hold  £ustr^ 
stamp  his  thoughts  in  strong  words,— and  leave 
lies,  songs,  flatteries,  fancies,  and  all  other  mental 
siUabub  to  womanish  and  sickly  stomachs.     Then 
when  he  stands,  as  I  often  do,  alone  upon  the 
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bare  hill-top,  and  thinks  of  the  laws,  maxinis, 
amiabilities,  decencies,  and  reputations,  which 
make  up  what  we  call  oiu*  country,  and  which 
are  but  one  great  fermenting  mass  of  falsehood, 
let  him  rejoice  that  he  dares  keep  his  own  soul 
pure  and  in  arms,  and  breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
which  has  not  yet  been  all  filled  with  the  reek  of 
men's  yanity  and  voluptuousness.  For  in  our 
smooth,  delicate,  moral  days,  even  conscience  has 
been  made  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  volup- 
tuous self-indulgence.  O I  for  some  rude  old 
John  Baptist  or  Wickliffe,  to  go  through  the 
land,  and  cry.  Wo  I  Wo  I  and  make  our  feeble 
busy  men  of  talents  and  notoriety,  and  European 
reputation, — Heaven  help  them! — skip  at  his 
voice  like  grasshoppers  from  before  the  tramp  of 
a  rhinoceros." 

**Why  should  not  he,  who  so  strongly  con- 
ceives, also  perform?" 

*'  O  I  a  man  may  fancy  that  his  arms  are  long 
enough  to  reach  the  stars;  but,  when,  in  trying  to 
raise  them  above  his  own  head,  they  have  been 
heavily  beaten  back  and  crushed  by  the  demon  of 
the  air,  he  must  be  content,  for  a  while  at  least, 
to  rest  and  nurse  his  pangs.  But  you,  you  for 
whose  pipings  and  madrigals  the  world  has  smooth 
and  favourable  ears,  you,  had  you  the  heart  of  a 
man,  instead  of  the  fancy  of  a  conjuror,  might 
find  or  make  the  sad  homr  for  speaking  severe 
truths.     You  might  inspirit  and  shame  men  into 
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the  work  of  punfiilfy  buUng  vp  new  nd  gnra 
and  sereiwr  hopM^  ivtteaAet  InDiiig  dwm  into  a 
drunken  dream  with  wanton  ain  and  nmrio." 

Walungham  diook  Ua  hm^  bnt  not  ai^iilf > 
and  eaid,  "  One  bnilda  Cydopeaa  waHa;  anothtr 
fitehions  marble  oaningB.  Eadi  nnut  wvk  « 
he  can.  But  remoniber  that  die  Gjnkpeai 
walls,  though  ther  itood  indeed,  and  itaa^ 
became  uAeless  nKmnmonte  of  a  dead  pait;  and 
the  fox  and  the  nfabcr  kennd  auMu^  die  atoiai. 
The  nuirble  carringa,  whkli  li 
early  i^,  are  still  the  deGf^  of  all  ! 
generationB." 

"  Ay,  but  those  matUe  av¥ingi^  tat  thoee  lAo 
wrought  and  revered  themt  wen  hc^  iMliliw 
Our  modem  poems  and  otl|Br  tinaet-wioA  an 
for  UB  as  mere  toyflt  aa  mnrical  anuffhosM  er 
gauze  flowers." 

"To  him  iriio  ngadu  Ama  aa.niera  tajh 
they  are  indeed  woidlea^  n^,  daugeiuua.  ThA 
which  he  handles  aa  a  wifab,  he  nay  And  bant 
between  his  fingen  aeaboadk  Bntof  aoakma^ 
and  those  who  work  ftr  thsm,  there  need  be  no 
discourse  between  na."- 

"  Of  such  men  I  ftar  there  moat  be  lEaeuima 
between  us,  if  we  an  to  diaeonna  at  all.  nl  la 
speaking  not  forget,  o 
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Chapter  XXVL 

PBEY  bade  each  other  good  night  and  lay 
back  in  their  chairs  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
re.  Ck)Ilins  went  to  sleep.  But  Walsingham 
t  revolving  the  conversation  that  had  passed, 
d  his  present  position.  He  thought  that  he 
itinctly  saw  the  fallacy  of  his  host's  views  as 

poetry,  and  judged  from  this  evening's  ex- 
rience  that  he  was  not  a  very  acute  reasoner, 

far  at  least  as  reasoning  is  carried  on  by 
dysis.  He  also  regarded  him  as  narrow  and 
rtial  in  all  his  feelings  and  aims,  viewing  many 
ngs  with  undue  violence,  and  turning  from 
lers  with  undeserved  indifference.     The  mind, 

said  to  himself,  of  this  recluse  resembles  a 
ith's  forge,  with  its  small  glowing  light,  its 
sp   imaginative  shadows,  the  strenuous  image 

the  workman,  and  the  weighty  and  colossal 
xsesses  to  which  the  whole  is  devoted.   **  Weill'* 

thought,  '^let  others  forge  crowbars  and 
>ughshares,  nay,  even  weapons  and  armour: 
ough  for  me,  in  my  sunny  chamber,  with 
le-leaves  round  the  windows,  to  mould  grace- 
[  figures,  or  even  to  engrave  the  small  and 
obtrusive  gem."  His  mind  however  did  not 
it  here.  He  could  not  escape  from  the  feeling 
it,  after  all,  there  was  in  CoUins  an  earnest 
)ugh  rugged  and  painftd  force  of  some  kind. 


"^'  '•>  Will  lU  , 
*"  "»>  W  c^uM 

'^'""'^of  thopf 
"'  "•"■'■J  lo«5uJ  , 
•"'»»•  bad  ,W„ 

j'"""-  "  »»  hi,  , 
""•  "nuge  JI  h, 
■~'°>  "m,m«„^ 
,'°«"^-     B„.  4,„ 

■^^  .  He  ^Ui  S 
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nted  itself  anew  to  him;  and  he  reflected 

how  much  pleasure  he  had  been  able  to 
her  fresh  knowledge,  and  to  set  her  mind 
dovement  in  new  directions.  For,  while 
luggestions  and  ideals  rooted  themselves  in 
and  re-appeared  in  gentler  and  more  at- 
ive  forms  in  her  demeanour  and  language, 
bad  seemed  to  him  a  nymph-like  Grecian 
catching  new  hints  of  melody  and  themes 
\ree  from  a  sage  master,  and  by  her  voice  and 
ument,  her  sunny  beauty  and  lyrical  glances 
ng  them  roundness,  fluency,  and  a  thrilling 
tness.       Lastly  he    reviewed   the    singular 

that  he  had  spent  with  her  in  the  ruined 
2h,  and  was  conscious  of  a  mingled  rush  of 

and  joy,  while  for  a  moment  he  revived 
Tee  and  mounting  flight  of  heart  with  which 
had  seemed  to  live  together  in  the  tempest, 
to  rise  upon  its  wings  above  the  ordinary 
aints  of  custom  and  reserve.  It  was  a  less 
h  train  of  emotion,  more  elevating  and  en- 
iastic,  than  he  had  almost  ever  experienced. 

along  with  this  remembrance  came  the 
>very  of  her  secret  affection,  though  for 
n  he  could  not  divine.  From  this  he  would 
have  withdrawn  his  attention ;  for  he  habi- 
y  endeavoured  to  turn  away  from  all  painful 
[derations.  But  the  facts  were  too  recent; 
she  was  still  too  near  him.  A  few  feet 
a  thin   ceiling  were  all  that  divided   him 


roumioj   ann   osca 

'»   liiJo    llicin.   Hi 

<l"t  laslies  closed. 

Over  dl  ,hj  j„^j, 
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spirit,  witk  mmy  i 

oae,  bleoded  in  th 

doud  of  deetrnj,  Jij 

«>»%nitioi,,  „p^„ 
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The  hour  of  t»elv 

"f  the  ladj  in  her  c 

and  bujj  pa,t,  mth  it, 
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^  white,  and  seen  himself,  his  own  form,  face, 

Suture,  and  expression  of  countenance  reflected 

• 

iJi  each  of  the  surfaces,  only  with  the  difference 
^  colouring.      But   again  it   seemed   that   the 
iifference   overbalanced   the   identity,   and  that 
le  beheld  so  many  several  figures,  passing  for 
he  same  one  man,  by  wearing  a  mask,  the  fac- 
imile  of  his  face.     As  the  hour  glided  on,  the 
arious  forms  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  though 
is  inward  recollection  of  their  history  was  still 
lear.     He  now  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  sleeping 
ountenance  of  Collins,  with  its  bold  and  harsh 
ines  still  full  of  melancholy  and  energetic  mean- 
ng,  and  with  hair  so  prematurely  grey  shading 
he  furrowed  brow  and  beating  temples.      All 
he  impressions  of  the  evening  came  upon  him 
rith  redoubled  power.     In  that  face  he  saw  a 
)Dg  inscription  to  which  he  required  the  key. 
Wen  without  its  help,  he  knew  of  a  concentered 
eal  and  torrid  vigour,   narrow  perhaps  in  its 
ibjects  and    experience,    but    having    a    depth 
nd    genuineness  of   life   found   in   few   among 
Qonkind,  and    especially  rare    in    accomplished 
jid   refined  periods  and  classes.      He  said    to 
dmself, — I  understand  and  can  paint  a  thousand 
Dodes  of  human  existence,  from  the  hero  and 
he  sage,  to  the  damsel,  the  child,  and  the  rude 
barbarian  slave.      But    there    is   one   character 
that  seems  to  move  beyond  me  wrapped  in  its 
own  dark  electric  cloud.      This  too  shall  now 
vol..  II.  2  B 


>*^0mtmammmm^m^-> 
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liL'  ckar  under  my  gaze»  and  be  wielded  by  my 

will. 

Tho   rinir   did   not   refuse   its    function;    and 
WuUinghiun  slept  in  utter  oblivion. 


Chapter  XXVIL 


T7AKLY  on  the  Simday  morning,  which  suc- 
ci'eded  to  the  night  marked  by  the  burning 
•  >t'  tliL-  old  church-spire,  Mrs.   Nugent  sent  her 
carriage  for  Maria  and  Walsingham,  who  accord- 
ingly   departed   from   the  cottage.     Walsingham 
and  Collins  separated  on  terms  of  civility;  and 
he  took  leave  of  Maria  with  cordial,  and  for  him 
iincomniou  courtesy.     She  had  won  upon  him  in 
proviou:?  meetings  by  her  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness, which  came  in  aid  of  earlier  ties  between 
him  and  her  family ;  and  there  were  few  penonfl 
he  &«eeined  to  have  so  much  pleasure  in  conversing 
with.     He  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her,  that 
he  hoiked  to   see  her  again  soon.     It   was  still 
early  in  the  morning ;  but  he  had  already  spent 
an  hour  in  his  garden,  to  which  be  now  returned 
The   plot  of  ground  was   large  for  a  cottage, 
and  was  neatly  kept,  entirely  by  hia  own  care. 
He  had  a  great  number  of  bee-hivee  in  it ;  and  he 
now  busied  himself  in  examiTiing  the  labours  of 
the  insects,  and  then  the  several  beds  of  vegetablfis 
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^d  flowers.  To  a  passer  by,  had  any  stranger 
^^T  travelled  on  that  retired  road,  he  would  have 
esented  a  singular  object:  for  his  face  was 
fficiently  noticeable ;  and  he  was  dressed,  very 
ilike  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  a 
mplete  suit  of  dark  grey,  with  thick  high  shoes, 
i  a  straw  hat.  His  garden  had  several  apple 
i  pear-trees  in  it,  and  two  considerable  elms, 
the  extremity  furthest  from  the  small  road  ran 
irook,  which  made  many  windings  through  the 
ley.  There  were  a  few  scattered,  and  for  the 
)8t  part  distant  cottages  in  sight  The  heathy 
l8  rose  all  round ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
\ne  was  that  of  lonely  quiet.  But  the  hum  of 
i  bees,  the  murmur  of  the  little  stream,  and  the 
ice  of  the  faint  wind  among  the  leaves,  un- 
>ken  by  the  clamour  of  suffering,  or  of  heedless 
man  existence,  were  sounds  to  which  his 
oughts  moved  for  the  most  part  in  accordance. 
is  appearance  nevertheless  bore  deep  traces  of 
mer  sorrow  and  inward  convulsion,  over  the 
mcmbrance  of  which  tranquillity  seemed  to  be 
lintaiued  by  the  vigilant  compulsion  of  a  strong 

IL 

When  he  had  completed  his  work  out  of  doors, 
re-entered  his  house ;  and,  while  the  old  woman 
epared  his  dinner  below,  he  mounted  to  the  upper 
dm,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  small  open  win- 
w  to  read  his  favourite  Thucydides.  This  author, 
omer,  Plutarch,  Shakspere,  Luther's  Table  Talk, 

2  B  2 
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He  did  not  oflfer  the  stranger  his  hand,  who 
plied,  with  a  hesitating  voice,  ^^Will  you  not 
'  satisfied,  for  a  reason,  with  my  wish  to  see  so 
d  a  friend  as  you ?'' 

Collins  smiled  sarcastically,  but  said  nothing. 
'^  Well  then,  if  you  must  have  a  better  cause 
r  my  visit,  may  we  not  go  into  the  house,  that 
may  tell  my  story  at  leisure  ?" 
"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  tell  it  here ; 
it  I  have  no  objection  to  go  into  the  house. 
Iiis  earth  which  I  am  digging,  will  not  spoil 
f"  five  minutes'  delay,  as  it  has  kept  since  the 
eation." 

So  saying  he  led  the  way  to  the  cottage,  sent 
9  servant  to  her  own  premises,  desired  his  guest 
sit  down,  and  seated  himself  with  an  air  of 
signed  unvrillingness. 

*'It  is  pleasant,  Collins,'^  said  Everard,  ^^to 
id  you  settled  in  a  way  that  suits  your  humour 
id  charact^.  You  had  always  a  good  deal  of 
e  hermit  in  you ;  and  now  you  have  found  out 
quiet  and  secure  hermitage,  where  I  am  sure 
>u  must  be  happy." 

"Pray,  may  I  ask  on  what  business  you  are 
ime  to  it?  I  don't  remember  that  you  ever 
lowed  any  taste  for  hermitages  before." 
"  No,  perhaps  not  Such  a  life  would  not  suit 
e ;  but  every  one  has  his  own  way  of  existence. 
[ine  at  present  is  politics.  But  unwilling  as  you 
"e  to  let  me  claim  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend. 
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— and  I  am  most  sincerely  yours, — I  must  say  a 
word  of  your  former  kindness  to  me,  and  of  my 
subsequent  history.     Little  as  you  may  believe 
it,  I  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  you  shared  your  fortune  be- 
tween us,  at  the  time  when  my  father's  unex- 
pected death  left  me  so  destitute.     The  income 
you  then  made  over  to  me,  saved  me  from  sinking 
into   disirraceful   poverty.      But   with    the  con- 
nexions I  had  formed  in  life,  and  the  hopes  I  )uid 
been  bronght  up  in,  I  could  not,  you  know,  live 
as  a  gentleman  on  that.     I  am  going  over  old 
ground ;  for  I  fancy  you  are  aware  that  I  soon 
found  I  must  sell  my  interest  in  yoiur  annuity* 
With   the   little  capital  this  gave   me,  I  could 
make   a   decent   appearance;    and   I   soon  after 
managed  to  get  into  Parliament.     I  think  about 
this  time  you  left  London." 

''  Yes.  The  merchants  who  had  all  my  remiun- 
ing  money  failed,  and  left  me  penniless.  I  was 
obliged  to  go  and  work  for  my  bread,  which  I 
earned  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  the  North." 

"  O !  true, — ay, — I  remember. — ^Now,  I  always 
felt  it  was  my  business  to  repay  you  what  you 
had  su]>})lied  me  with  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
my  position  in  life  was  above  my  means ;  and  I 
had  not  a  penny  to  spare.  Some  little  legacies 
and  so  forth  came  in  now  and  then,  and  helped 
me  on ;  but  I  always  found  it  hard  to  make  both 
ends  meet ;  and  the  attempt  to  divert  money  to 
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any  object  but  the  wants  of  the  day  would  have 
been  quite  inconsistent  with  my  ambition  to  serve 
my  country  in  public  life.  The  clubs  and  parlia- 
ment cost  more  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and 
my  seat  had  always  to  be  paid  for,  more  or  less. 
So  you  see,  my  dear  fellow,  how  it  is  that  I  really 
have  never  had  the  means  of  repaying  you ;  and 
at  this  hour  I  am  as  poor  as  a  rat.  You  who  live 
in  this  sort  of  way,  keep  no  establishment,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  can  have  no  notion  of  the  claims 
upon  a  man  in  society  in  London." 

^^  I  once  lived  in  London." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt.  But  that  was  when  we  were 
both  young,  quite  unknown ;  nothing  was  ex- 
pected from  us  then.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  only 
now  that  I  begin  to  have  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
a  situation,  which  would  enable  me  to  do  what- 
ever is  right  as  to  you  and  everybody;  and  it  is 
for  this  I  want  your  help." 

"My  help,  Mr.  Everard?  I  really  do  not 
understand  you." 

"  Well  now,  this  is  the  case.  I  have  always 
hitherto  been  member  for  quite  a  small  borough ; 
and  the  little  place  I  hold  is  perhaps  all  I  could 
fairly  expect  imder  existing  circumstances.  But 
in  consequence  of  my  patriotic  principles,  and  of 
any  other  claims  I  may  happen  to  possess,  I  have 
the  hope  of  representing  a  much  more  important 
constituency,  which  would  give  me  greater  weight 
with  the   Government,  and  help  me  to  official 
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^ost  earnest  endeavours  shall  be  devoted  to  their 
^i-vice.'' 

^*I  did  not  ask  what  I  may  say.  Of  course  I 
^^y  tell  what  lies  I  please,  and  should  wish  to  do 
^  without  prompting,  as  I  hold  that  every  man 
^^ht  to  be  his  own  liar.  But  I  want  to  know, 
^  you  ask  the  help  of  these  men,  what  service 
you  propose  to  render  them  in  return.  Printers 
kiiow  too  well  how  easily,  and  with  how  few  little 
^i^tal  letters,  the  finest  words  are  put  together,  to 
^^^re  much  for  mere  compliments." 

''But  surely  a  man  of  your  experience  and 
^^gacity,  CoUins,  cannot  expect  me  to  commit 
Hiy  party  to  any  specific  measure?" 

''  llien  how  can  you  expect  these  men  to  com- 
txiit  themselves  in  supporting  you  ?" 

''  That's  quite  a  different  thing.  They  com- 
promise nobody.  They  are  not  public  men. 
They  may  do  as  they  please." 

**  They  compromise  themselves,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  and  their  own  consciences,  and  all 
to  get  my  dear  old  friend,  Everard,  a  better 
place.'' 

The  tone  with  which  this  was  said,  though 
quiet  enough,  carried  the  edge  of  a  scalping- 
knife.  But  Everard,  who  had  a  soul  very  hard 
to  be  scalped,  soon  resmned :  "  Well,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  will  pledge  myself  to ;  and  you,  who 
have  known  me  so  long,  may  guarantee  my  pro- 
mise.    If  these  men  will  frame  any  plan  for  their 
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own  benefit,  it  shall  have  my  very  best  conside; 
ation/' 

"  Oh,  if  they  bring  you  into  Parliament,  y 
will  think  benignly  of  their  suggestion?    Pe 
haps,  if  I  offer  your  friend  the  deputy  your 
consideration  for  his  proposals,  he  may  offer 
best  consideration  for  yours.'^ 

^*  Ha !  ha  I  ha !     You  are  as  droll  and  dry 
ever.     But  may  I  hope  that  you  will  help  me  i 
this  matter  ?     You  may  rely  on  my  eternal  grati-^ 
tude,  and,  I  may  add,  on  that  also  of  my  politi 
friends." 

^^  I  can  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  till  I 
the  person  who,  you  say,  will  ask  my  advice, 
shall  give  him  the  best  in  my  power.     You  have^:^ 
not  asked  for  any ;  and  in  your  case  I  do  not 
sume  to  volunteer  it." 

'^  But,  my  dear  friend  I  surely  between  us  there 
need  be  no  such  ceremoniousness.  Your  advice 
would  be  of  the  highest  value,  and  would  always 
meet  my  very  best  consideration." 

"  Will  you  really  promise  me  that  ?  For,  if  so, 
I  should  think  it  a  duty  to  offer  an  opinion." 

^^  Pray  do  so  without  hesitation.  I  am  all  im- 
patience.    What  is  it  you  recommend  to  me  ?" 

**  To  turn  old  clothesman  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  do  not  know  any  trade  you  are  so  fit  for ; 
I  am  convinced  you  would  make  a  distinguishes- 
figure  in  it,  especially  if  you  gave  it  your  besT 
consideration.     Now  I  must  go  back  to  my  work^ 
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for  I  too  am  a  working  man ; — so  good  morning 
to  you," 


Chapter  XXVIIL 


fXN  the  following  day  Andre ws,  the  artisan  from 
the  North,  appeared  at  the  cottage.  He  was 
a  young,  quiet,  alert  man,  with  a  shrewd  and 
bold  countenance.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  bench 
on  which  Collins  sat  in  the  garden,  his  face  and 
manner  had  an  expression  of  much  respect.  He 
stated  who  he  was ;  and  Collins  begged  he  would 
sit  down  by  him  on  the  bench  under  the  old  ehn, 
from  which  there  was  an  extensive  view  down  the 
valley  to  the  sea,  now  glistening  under  the  warm 
evening  light.  Andrews  told  his  story  clearly  and 
earnestly,  though  at  rather  unnecessary  length, 
and  ended  by  asking  CoUins's  opinion,  whether 
he  and  his  friends  ought  to  support  Everard. 

"What  political  object  is  it,"  said  Collins, 
''that  you  and  your  finiends  want  to  gain.*' 

<<  We  want  to  take  away  all  imjust  distinctions, 
to  have  every  man  p^d  according  to  the  worth  of 
his  labour,  and  not  to  see  the  rich  made  and  kept 
rich  by  robbery,  and  the  poor  made  and  kept  poor 
by  being  robbed." 

'^  Do  you  want  a  new  distribution  of  all 
property?  For,  if  so,  I  see  no  result  certain, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  country  will  be 


thrown  into*  oonEiHiaii.  all  tzade  fltopped,  md 
millifWM;  Starved:  and.  fieoandh',  'duct  llie  dastn- 
hatart  would  prcnsde  ifbit  weD  far  thenwylreg 
and   iheir   ^P'-»*™K   wliatevcr  mi^ix    beocme  of 
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^  'Siu  we  do  not  want  liiax.     But  we  want  all 
the  pcndh^ref  of  ihe  lidi  done  away,  so  liiat  ererj 


*^  !niere  k  no  prmkt^  of  thcos  half  ao  mpor- 
tam.  a^  that  whkdi  pvBB  a  man '£  prapertj  to  hk 
awn  diildren,  instead  of  throwing  it  into'a  oom- 
man  atooL     Wcnild  yon  do  that  awar  T" 

^  Na  I  woEdd  anihr  depiave  a  inan*£  haautj  of 
prof^rrT  which  he  had  obtained  m^nsthr." 

^  In  that  case  the  oonrtE  of  hiw  are  meant  to 
set  the  tUng  li^n.  Tbffj  do  not  perfonn  their 
woiIl  Tenr  well,  to  be  botb.  Peaiiaps  yon  want 
them  mended.  But,  if  thej  were  inqiroTed,  do 
jOD  thmk  many  of  yon  oonld  make  oot  a  dahn  to 
honaee  and  estates." 

^  Feihi^  not.  Bnt  ooold  Bot  taxes  be  taken 
offr 

^  Oh,  no  donbt  there  oonld.  A  rich  ouunin 
is  sore  to  epend  a  deal  of  money  fbolidily,  mndi 
ms  a  rich  man  is.  Bnt  siqipoBe  eveayihii^  of  that 
kind  wene  done,  and  thst  yon,  each  of  yon,  had 
twenty  per  cent,  a-year  more  than  yon  have  now, 
do  yon  befiere  yon  wonld  be  salisfied  ?  Think  a 
little  before  yon  answer." 
^No;  Idonot  beliereweahonld.    Weareoo 
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"tlie  watch  and  stirring,  and  feeling  forward  for 

Borne  great  change.     I  do  not  suppose  we  shoidd 

be  contented,  so  long  as  we  saw  things  going  oni 

in  the  mun  as  they  are  now,  even  if  we  had  a 

little  more  money.     It  is  the  notion  of  being 

teeated  imjustly  and  kept  down,  that  galls  us. 

^We  want  more  equality.     We  see  that  we  work 

hard,  and  have  little  pleasure,  while  others  do  not 

work  at  all,  and  have  a  great  deal     I  cannot 

make  the  thing  clear.     But  I  am  sure  there  is 

something  wrong  somewhere." 

''  So  am  L  I  never  can  believe  it  right  that  a 
farthing  of  money  shoidd  be  wasted  in  folly  and 
nonsense,  with  which  any  real  good  could  be 
done.  But  how  could  you  change  the  thing? 
That  is  the  question.  If  we  took  half  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich  away  to-morrow,  and  gave  it  to 
the  poor,  then, — to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
concision,  the  scrambling  and  fighting,  and  the 
lasting  insecurity  for  all, — half  of  that  smn  would 
be  spent  within  a  week ;  and  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve in  my  conscience,  would  be  worse  off  in 
every  way  than  it  is  now." 

*' Why,  you  are  talking  just  like  the  people  we 
consider  our  worst  enemies.  Yet  I  suppose  you 
are  not  pleased  with  things  as  they  are;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  want  done  ?" 

''  Men  never  have  been  satisfied,  and  never  will 
be.  But  one  goes  on  trying  to  mend  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there,  till  the  hour  of  ruin  comes,  and 
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Andrews  felt  cowed  by  his  energy,  and  said 
.imidly, — ''Do  not  all  men  seek  happiness?  Is 
t  possible  for  us  to  desire  anything  else  ?"' 

''  That  is  one  of  the  absurd  phrases  we  find  in 
Docks.  No  man  could  have  said  it,  who  had 
looked  into  himself.  All  men  sometimes  seek 
for  happiness,  as  they  sometimes  crave  for  food, 
that  is,  when  they  are  hungry.  But  most  of  our 
wishes  are  directed  to  some  end  with  which  hap- 
piness has  no  more  to  do  than  quenching  the 
thirst  has  to  do  with  the  drunkard's  lust  of  gin. 
What  he  thirsts  for  is  liquid  drunkenness.  Ex- 
citement is  the  object  of  three-fourths  of  most 
men's  wishes,  and  repose  of  the  other  fourth; 
excitement,  though  it  should  rend  our  flesh,  and 
fill  our  brains  with  fire ;  repose,  though  it  should 
weigh  on  us,  and  besiege  us  with  nightmare. 
And  so  the  world  goes  on  by  laws,  which  un- 
failingly work  out  good  and  evil  in  their  due  and 
unalterable  proportion." 

"What  then  do  we  strive  for  at  all?" 

''  Oh,  the  evil  is  only  kept  down  from  mastering 
all,  and  trampling  out  the  last  spark  of  good, 
by  human  effort, — unceasing,  wearing,  agonizing 
effort,  which  after  all  realizes  little,  though  it 
prevents  much,  and  inevitably  destroys  the  drudg- 
ing champions.  We  thrust  our  limbs,  our  wives, 
our  children,  into  the  midst  of  the  grinding  ma- 
chinery of  destiny,  which  is  crushing  the  universe 
to  powder ;  and  so  we  a  little  clog  and  retard  the 
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moTement  by  tLe  li 

blood.    This  may  wem  m  ■uU  tfamg  to  do.    Bat 

it  is  all  that  hud  tmo,  do,  md  Hmt  Sat  m  '» 

much." 

"If  this  IB  aUmmiut  look  tok  J  doubt  if  it 
be  worth  while  to  out  tax  u^tinng  but  Mtiig 
and  drinkiiuF.'' 

"What I  not  worth  vUle  to  band  oppnwin m 
thdr  own  chaaiu«  and  with  thmr  own  namM  fill 
up  the  blank  warranty  whkli  they  keep  agna^ 
as  if  forejudjpng  all  ipankindl  not  woeth  while 
to  be  ministen,  ena  if  blwJing  and  groaniiif 
<Hies,  of  retribution  I  to  beoome  Mipenla  under 
the  feet  that  would  tnaqileas  ae  wonnal  totaS 
out  energies  and  knowledge^  painful  inmatei  of 
every  breast,  but  irinoh  an  aoooaoiHaiied  l^  d» 
feeling  of  added  d^pii^  and  powerl  W«  oannot 
strive  euccesafuUy  with  (Uo,  or  teadi  othcn  to  di» 
so ;  but  we  can  tear,  off  our  and  their  bandige^ 
and  unbind  miHioni  of  ami^  and  prewut  smd 
from  perishing  fettered  and  witk  eloaad  tptt 
We  can  meet  our  inentable  dooiniridi  dw  aqiaet 
at  least  of  freedisn  abd  hanMm.  b  Hat  tfi 
worthwhile?  If  ao,  it  oan  only  b^  beeaoM  Bfc 
itself  is  nothing.  Bnt  to  bcfaigB  idA  at  w% 
nothings  are  migh^.  Kwiida^^  '"■gTiitirn. 
freedom,  courage,  power^ — dieae  may  be  KwahqMl 
and  spread  mwinMr  nMnUadt  ^"^  to  do  4Ut  ii  tti 
only  task  wnth  firiag  Sat.  Hmm  bnwit'ba 
difiuaed  equally;  fyrwMtatmmtm^ptlfy.mfi^ 
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^*  them.  Sparrows  will  still  be  sparrows^  and 
*^^^k8,  hawks.  But  the  sparrows  need  no  more 
^  caged  and  blinded^  than  the  hawks  hooded 
^^d  starved.  It  is  little  that  the  best  can  at  last 
^^tam  to :  but  the  only  feeling  worth  possessing 
^  that  of  haying  done  our  utmost,  and  confronted 
^e  iron  gaze  of  necessity  with  as  bold  and  calm 
^^  eye  as  can  belong  to  man." 

'^  But  for  the  present  what  should  our  course 

**  Meddle    with    no    political    parties.      Their 
^^axims  and  enterprises  are  all  utterly  worthless. 
^hose  who  flatter  you  do  it  only  to  cheat  you; 
Except  those  who  begin  by  cheating  themselves^ 
«tnd  fancy  that  somehow  or  other  they  will  at 
^ach  next  trial  throw  seven  with  a  die,  which  has 
l^ut  six  faces.     Mankind  have  been  hoping  the 
eame  thing  for  at  least  four  thousand  years.     But 
vhen  you  find  a  quiet  man, — who  tells  you  of 
your  faults,  not  of  your  virtues,  and  makes  no 
promises  of  doing  good,  but  has  already  fought 
with  resolute  despair  against  powerful  evil,  cling 
to  him,  help  him,  redden  his  flag  with  your  heart's 
blood,  if  it  be  necessary :  for,  if  he  renders  you 
no  other  service,  he  has  at  least  given  you  the 
costliest  of  boons,  truth,  which  his  future  failures 
cannot  deprive  you  of.     But  when  you  see  bullies, 
sycophants,   flatterers,  liars,   spaniels,  apes,   pea- 
cocks,  jewel-snouted  swine,  —  men    who    gorge 
themselves  with  garbage,  and  bribe  you  with  the 
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remains  of  it,— do  not  ask  what  party  they  are  of^^zxf. 
Be  sure  that  they  are  of  the  devil's  family,  and  8»^^  so 
certain  of  his  help  as  to  stand  in  little  need  otcz^of 
yours.     Then  as  to  this  Mr.  Everard.     Let  hiii     ^ii 
eat  his  mess  as  he  can  out  of  a  gilded,  perhapK==^ 
one  day  a  coroneted  trough :  but  do  you  neithe^^r 
wreathe  the  vessel  with  flowers,   nor  throw  izz     n 
your  children's  food  to  swell  the  swinish  m< 
I  will  teU  you  something  of  him.     He  is  w< 
spoken,  civil,  lively,  or  at  least  was  so,  before  h— ^e 
became  a  great  man.     There  was  then  a  thirr    n 
plating  of  sympathy  on  the  surface  of  the  mass  cr     3^ 
lead  and  copper,  which  the  world,  I  suppose, 
by  this  time  worn  away.     A  man  whom  I  knoi 
knew  him  in  the  youth  of  both,  and  became  int^c^  ^' 
mate   with  him.      Everard's  father  possessed  ^ 

large  income,  and  brought  up  his  son  expensively^^ 
but  died  and  lefl  him  without  a  farthing.     Hi^ 
friend  had  about  j£400  a  year  of  his  own,  anc 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  his  age,  at  onc^ 
settled  half  of  this  on  Everard,  who   sold  th^  -^^ 
annuity,  and  began  to  push  his  fortune  with  th^  -^^ 
capital  thus  obtained.     Soon  afterwards  his  ben< 
factor  was  ruined  by  the  failure  of  a  conunei 
house,  and  left  penniless.     Everard  was  certainli 
not  bound  to  refund  the  money,  which  indeed  h< 
could  not:  but  his  friend  might  have  expectec     — ' 
kindness  and  consolation  from  him^  and  met  in- 
stead with  coldness  and  neglect,  and  at  last 
compelled  to  turn  his  back,  and  vow  he  neve: 
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^S^In  would  soil  his  foot  in  that  dirtiest  of  ken- 
^^Ifi.     Now  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  man  may 
^^t  be  useful  to  a  political  party :  on  the  contrary 
"■*  think  him  likely  to  be  specially  serviceable  for 
^^^any  purposes;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  rise,  as 
^Here  is  no  service  for  which  he  will  not  exact 
^Ull  payment.     He  will  coin  his  inmost  heart  to 
^udy  where  mud  is  the  required  currency.     But 
^hat  can  those  who  think  of  man,  not  of  parties, 
of  truth,  not  of  speeches,  in  short,  of  hard  rude 
Idealities,  not  of  fluent  liquid  dirt,  what  can  such 
persons  have  to  do  with  a  thing  like  him  ?     Oh, 
ray  firiend,  whatever  else  you  are,  lord  or  bishop, 
artist  or  slave,  do  not  ^ve  up  being  a  man.     Do 
not  let  your  manhood  slip  through  your  fingers, 
ij^hile  you  arc   plotting,  voting,   speech-making, 
working.     A  stage-hero,  who  pretends  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  is  but  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  com- 
pared with  the  stage  candle-snuffer,  w^ho   wears 
no  tinsel  armour,  and  mouths  no  blank  verse,  but 
honestly  earns  the  bread  he  eats  by  making  the 
tallow-candles  bum.    A  mere  scheming  statesman 
is  a  white  paper  full  of  mire,  tied  up  with  a  red 
tape,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  seal.     And   so 
with  all   other  trades  and   pretensions.      Have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.     Stand  up  openly  for 
truth,  and  all  true  men;  and  let  this,  and  this 
only,  be  your  creed  and  your  party.     Though 
you  will  often  be  trampled  on,  and  will  be  groimd 
at  last,  as  we  must  all  be,  to  that  dust  which  the 


etraig  wind  of  ISow  hkmm  aw»jf  bafcw  itfj^ 
win  not  be  the  d^e  ofoCksn^ndp  beHrfilli 
you  will  not  dope  jonnK* 

^'Bat  is  tliere  bo  pvtj  vUeh  hn—tlj  neb 
what  IB  light?* 

'' I  do  not  know.    Biriil  dnil  beBofo  Aeniib 
—I  fihmU  beliero  Am  k  mm  oomcmmb  «1 
heart  under  all  dw  tadi  and  panda  of  kwt  «1 
goremmenty  w^en  I  aeo  aat^^  bod|jr  of  wmbb^  noi 
sUgfatly  and  oooaaonallf,  hat  with  thor  whok 
souls  and  anewi^  alanili^  «p  lor  dw  uouuMitj  of 
educating  the  peopk.    If  aay  ooe  of  these  nca 
found  a  son  who  had  boan  atolen  awi^  m  iaSuiejt 
and  had  grown  up  aau^g  beggMa  wmi  tUeie^ 
knowing  and  earing  lor  aodopg  but  i^ulUmy  and 
drunkenneBB,  the  fiiBt  ihng  he  would  do  wooU 
be  to  put  him  m  dw  handi  of  aome  ooe  who 
would  cultiTate  dw  flM^  wUeh  liiih%  however 
closely,  within  dw  hoBan  bma^  and  ao^  in  the 
phrase  of  societyy  to  fifc  hiat  lor  Ua  atatioa  in  the 
world.    That  ia  what  I  wiBl^ — to  hasro  owy 
man  fitted  aa  wdl  aa  ai^  wmi  paoH^  and  aoMjf 
and  energy,  can  do  h^  lor  Ua  alatioa  m  the 
world." 

''  But  what  m  die  alatioar 

''Itia  thatofabei^atdwtopofMfean^nl 
looking  up  thenee^  howwar  dndy,  to  aono  Go4 
who  em] 
all  of  highest 
is  the  Btatioii,  not  of 
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^t  of  Jack  and  Tom,  not  of  the  prince  and 
^e  baron,  or  the  ploughman,  the  blacksmith, 
^d  the  parish  foundling,  but  of  every  human 
*eature;  and  for  this  station  he  ought  to  be 
ained.  To  train  him  for  this  is  in  truth  the 
ilj  business,  not  merely  the  chief  one,  of  all 
W8  and  all  sodety ;  and  yet  it  is  the  one 
hich  is  the  least  earnestly  thought  of.  Fleets, 
mies,  tribunals,  parliaments,  sovereignties,  pa- 
ces, and  gaols,  are  the  rude  framework  round 
e  space  in  which  this  work  is  to  be  carried  on. 
ut  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  drilling,  and  com- 
casing,  and  carving,  and  stamping  words  upon 
je  Uving,  fervent,  sensitive,— oh,  how  keenly 
nsitive ! — spirit,  as  if  it  were  a  plate  of  metal 
I  a  death-coffin,  and  not  the  subtle  blazing 
Pe,  likest  of  all  things  in  this  vast  universe  to  the 
od  whom  these  vile  tinkers  of  the  soul  profess 
>  worship.  There  are  three  things  requisite 
i  every  man  who  is  to  carry  on  this  work,— 
>ve,  intelligence,  energetic  will,  —  and,  beside 
lese,  practical  skill  and  experience.  When  I 
«  men  possessed  of  these  qualities  sought  for 
Y  a  government  more  earnestly  than  men  seek 
ir  diamonds,  wooed  more  fondly  than  boys  woo 
leir  sweethearts,  rewarded  more  munificently 
lan  rich  men*  pay  the  physician  who  prolongs 
leir  lives,  and  keeps  them  from  Satan  for 
lother  week, — when  I  see  such  men  found, — 
»r  found  they  will  be  if  they  are  sought,  and 
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ed  side  by  side  on  the  path  which  wound 
ig  the  trees.  For  a  long  time  he  looked 
b  with  rather  an  eager  and  anxious  expres- 

and  at  last  he  said,  ''  How  strange  it  seems 
e  that  I  am  in  this  place!  Your  mother 
to  speak  to  me  of  it  as  furnishing  some  of 
pleasantest    recollections   of   her  childhood. 

now,  after  many  years,  I  am  walking  in 
th  you,  her  daughter.  When  I  first  thought 
ing  myself  in  some  solitude  in  the  country, 
ieve  I  was  led  to  choose  these  heathy  hills 
*etired  valleys  from  the  remembrance  of  the 

in  which  your  mother    used    to    describe 

Such  seemingly  slender  links  bind  the 

and  the  future  indissolubly  together;  and 

not  regret  that  I  have  come  here.     If  it 

only  that  I  keep  my  image  of  her  fresh, 
ould  be  much  the  gainer.  No  one  can 
i  be  to  me  what  she  was;  for  the  benefits 
rendered  me  can  no  more  be  repeated,  than 
restoration  of  a  blind  man  to  sight,  which 
me  once  and  for  ever.  I  was  young,  ig- 
it  of  all  but  a  few  books  and  a  few  men, 
my  own  passions  and  conceits,  and  had  no 
rtunity  of  familiarizing  myself  with  human 
ence  in  any  wide  field.  I  weU  recall  the 
^t  reliance  on  my  own  infallibility,  which 
mingled  in  me  with  the  weakest  bashfulness, 
secret  dread  of  every  one  knowing  more  of 
world,  and  having  more  of  its  manners,  than 
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f^^ing  odour,  —  much    as    I    can    conceive    the 

^fiuence  of  Walaingham  might  on  a  woman, — 

y^Oiing  and  susceptible  as  I  then   was.      Your 

Mother  saw  through  all  this,  warned  me,  said, 

'*''^*  That  way  lies  guilt,  shame,  weakness,  remorse, 

^If-contempt.     At  the  very  best,'  she  continued, 

*  go,  live,  and  grow   in  that  luscious  hothouse 

Hir;  and,   although  your  leaves  may  spread  for 

a   time   more   richly,   and  your  fruit  appear  to 

ripen  faster,  how  will  you  be  fit  to  meet  the 

storms,    the    cold,    the    changes    of   hardy   and 

austere  nature?     Draw  back  in  time.     Perhaps 

ehe  does  not  mean  to  dupe  you;  but,  if  so,  yet 

assuredly   with  your    help   she   will  dupe  both 

herself  and  you.      Your  fresh  high  heart  and 

daring  will  and  pictorial  fancy  are  too  new  and 

shining  realities  not  to  win  and  command  her. 

But   do  not   waste  yourself  in   adding  another 

chapter    to    her  overstrained    romance  of   life.' 

Partly  circumstances,   but  partly,   I  hope,  also 

this    advice    saved    me    from  the   dansrer.      At 

the  hom:  when   I   heard  of  my  adviser^s  death, 

I  vowed  never  again  to  meet  my  siren,  at  least 

till  years   and   events   should  have   altered  our 

relative  positions.     I  kept  my  vow.     It  was  but 

one  of  many  services  that  your  mother  rendered 

me,  at  a  time  when  most  of  my  acquaintances 

were  only  staring  at  me,  or  shrinking  from  me. 

They  had  no  more  feeling  for  me   as  a  living 

suffering  human  heart,   suffering  from  its  own 
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I.     But  I  became  acquiunted  with  your  motI=ser/ 
and   I   shall   never  forget   the   impression  xcm^ule 
on  me  by  her  composed  self-possessed  benigiLS  tj. 
At  her  house  I  saw>  not  perhaps  much  of  soci^^» 
but  far  more  than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere; 
and  little  by  little  I  learned  to  suppress  soixie- 
thing  of  my  self-conceit,  and  at  the  same  tix^ie 
to  take  an  easy  footing  among  others.     I  io\X^ 
little  indeed  that  I  could  fully  and  deeply    '^^ 
verence ;  and  the  more  I  lived,  the  more  strongly 
I  felt  that   she   was  a  really  noble,  genero^^ 
true  spirit,  cramped  and  dinmied  in  an  ungec^^ 
sphere.     But  yet  she  kept  her  heart  alive, 
wakened  and   warmed  the  hearts   of  others, 
fiur  as  they  had  any  relics  or  germs  suscepti 
of  the  process.     I  remember,  as  if  it  were 
this   morning,  that  nearly  the  last  time  I 
her,  and  when  she  was  very  weak  and  ill, 
with  an  expression  of  divine  calm  and  deame^^ 
she  questioned  me  about  an  acquiuntance  of  hec-  ^^^^  ^ 
and  mine, — a  woman.      This  was  a  person  ^  . 

great  talents  and  brilliant  eloquence,  and  a  Iol-^ 
of  large  and  glowing  Italian  beauty,  with  who^^-^^^^ 
I  had  become  intimate.     She  had  restless  feelingr"^^'^ 
always  craving  more  and  more  excitement,  in"^^ 
satiable  vanity,  ready  and  warm  sympathy,  an 
an  imaginative  delight  in  nature,  the  fine 
and  all  the  more  graceful  and  the  bolder  fonn^^^^^^ 
of   human   character.      Her  presence  and  coi 
versation   wrought  on  me  like  a  sweet  intoxi 
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C5ating  odour^  —  much    as    I    can    conceive    the 
influence  of  Walsingham  might  on  a  woman, — 
^roung  and  susceptible   as   I   then  was.      Your 
mother  saw  through  all  this,  warned  me,  said, 
— *  That  way  lies  guilt,  shame,  weakness,  remorse, 
self-contempt.     At  the  very  best,'  she  continued, 
*go,  live,  and  grow   in   that  luscious   hothouse 
air;  and,   although   your  leaves  may  spread  for 
a   time   more   richly,   and  your   fruit  appear  to 
ripen  faster,  how  will  you  be  fit  to   meet   the 
storms,    the    cold,    the    changes    of   hardy   and 
austere  nature?     Draw  back  in  time.     Perhaps 
she  does  not  mean  to  dupe  you ;  but,  if  so,  yet 
assuredly   with  your    help   she   will   dupe   both 
herself  and  you.      Your  fresh  high   heart   and 
daring  will  and  pictorial  fancy  are  too  new  and 
shining  realities  not  to  win  and  command  her. 
But   do  not   waste   yourself  in   adding  another 
chapter    to    her  overstrained    romance  of   life.' 
Partly  circumstances,   but   partly,   I  hope,  also 
this    advice    saved    me    from   the   danger.      At 
the  hour  when    I   heard  of  my  adviser^s  death, 
I  vowed  never  again  to  meet  my  siren,  at  least 
till   years   and   events  should  have   altered  our 
relative  positions.     I  kept  my  vow.     It  was  but 
one  of  many  services  that  your  mother  rendered 
me,  at  a  time  when  most  of  my  acquaintances 
were  only  staring  at  me,  or  shrinking  from  me. 
They  had  no  more  feeling  for  me   as  a  living 
su£fering  human  heart,   suffering  from  its  own 
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of  ber  nwUwr,  ho'  eyes  filled,  aknrlj  with  aileiit 
teara,  oae  (tf  whkli,  aa  she  tnmel  ud  bokei 
cameetly  at  turn,  feU  opoo  his  hand.  He  too 
looked  at  twr;  and  im  Tnioe  mfteoed  and  £it 
tend  befwe  be  aiadc  an  end  of  speaking. 

Ifacia  aaid,  after  some  iiKnaeiits, — "  I  am  rcrjr 
modi  obliged  to  yoo  fin-  qwaHng  to  me  te  jrcai 
Ihtc  done.     AIj — tay  dear  MOtlier,  I  am  tan. 
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*^^ve(l  you;  and  it  would  be  a  great  happiness 
^^  me  to  believe  that  you  give  me  any  portion 
c>f  the  regard  which  you  felt  for  her." 

"You  cannot  be  to  me  what  your  mother 
^as.  I  cannot  feel  as  I  did  then.  If  I  told 
you  otherwise  I  should  be  lying;  for  compli- 
ments are  only  lies  in  court-clothes.  I  would 
as  lief  see  the  patients  of  a  hospital^  with  all 
their  haggardness,  tricked  out  in  gala  dresses 
from  Monmouth  Street  But  if  you  will  look 
on  me  as  a  true  friend,  believe  me,  I  am  one, — 
and  shall  be  so  while  I  live." 

"Thank  youl"  And  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
which  he  received  cordially.  "  Now,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  venture  to  ask  you  a  question,  which  has 
very  often  occurred  to  me;  but  I  never  could 
venture  on  it  before.  You  have  spoken  almost 
as  often  as  I  have  seen  you  with  bitter  contempt 
of  indolence  and  self-indulgence.  I  know  how 
deeply  and  writhingly  you  feel  the  existence  of 
so  much  misery  in  the  world,  and  that  you  be- 
lieve much  may  be  done  to  remedy  it  What 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  is  this :  why,  with  such 
views,  you  spend  your  life  as  you  now  do,  with  no 
apparent  occupation  beyond  the  skill  of  a  peasant  ? 
Often,  when  I  have  heard  you  speak,  I  have 
fancied  that,  if  you  would  only  try,  you  would 
make  others  hear,  understand,  feel,  and  act" 

"I  told  you  that  you  would  find  me  your 
sincere  friend;  and  so  you  shall:  for  I  will  tell 
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bounty.     Our  friendship  however  still  continued. 
I  urged  him  into  practical  political  life,  for  which 
he  had  many  qualifications,  and   some  outward 
helps,  although  but  little  inclination.     There  w^as 
a  large  town,  which  I  was  anxious  that  he  should 
represent;  and  I  persuaded  him  to  plunge  into 
the  schemes  and  confusions  of  its  parties.     On 
his  first  electioneering  attempt  he  failed.     But  at 
another  I  furnished  him  with  proofs  of  the  utter 
public  and  private  baseness  of  his  chief  oppouent. 
These  he  published,  and  chased  the  culprit  from 
the  field.     But   the   exasperation   of  this  man's 
partisans  impelled  one  of  them,  a  gentleman  by 
station,  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  challenge 
him«     I  was  a  hundred  miles  away  at  the  time, 
but  hastened  to  the  place,  and  found  him  a  corpse. 
He  had  been  shot  by  the  pistol  of  a  bullying 
sycophant,  which  I  felt  as  if  I  had  loaded  and 
pointed  at  his  heart.     The  ball  pierced  mine  too ; 
and  I  was  a  miserable  man.    You  cannot  conceive 
what  I  felt  then, — at  least  I  trust  you  cannot ; — 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  describe  it.     This  was 
three  years  ago.     The  shock  turned  my  hair  grey, 
and  drove  me  from  among  mankind.     The  time 
which  has  passed  since  has  not  been  more  than 
enough  to  restore  me  to  a  specious  outward  tran- 
quillity: — inward  peace,  even  of  the  hoUow  fretful 
kind  which  I  before  enjoyed,  it  has  not  brought 
me.     Nor  will  a  thousand  years  do  that     You 
do  not  know, —may  you  never  learn ! — ^the  con- 
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tiniml  iSubJucd  httxnx  o£  zmBeuiLeniig  hew  ■ 
whole  existence  of  ■aotlwr,  cme  wlio  le&td  M 
you,  was  orerthrown  and  ennbad  Qodar  mmi^ 
first  loosened  hj  your  faaiid.  I  onoe  tton^  i^ 
resembled  a  peipetual  boninig  aCve  oa  llie  iB^ 
quendiable  foneral  jnle  of  ■notlwr'i  oorpeeb  Hm 
pain  however  <^  this  nwrtal  nioer  in  my  heiit  faM 
grown  comparative^  dnll  md  obnmioj  wtd  I  n 
regaining  the  owmniDd  of  n^  fiksnltui.  Hot 
I  shall  exert  them  Iiareaftar  I  know  not,  but 
probably  by  speech  and  mxtaag  for  hiimipw  anl 
moral  purposes,  rathar  than  by  any  inter£enBee 
in  what  is  called  politka.  I  we  too  many  sticking 
up  to  their  neoka  in.  that  aloo{^  and  calling  tat 
help,  to  believe  that  it  would  yidd  me  stable 
footing.  But  I  have  new  beaid.  of  any  attend 
at  good,  undertaken  in^wndenfly  of  party,  i> 
purity  of  heart,  and  witli  quiet  oaniBdentioii  of 
the  case  and  dronmatanea*  wluoh  knve  not  mm 
than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  th»  ttaq." 

"  It  comes  on  me,"  mid.Maii^  "like  a  beary 
blow,  when  I  hear  any  one  deqiiUt  (tf  fiill  ikid 
tranquil  happiness.  I  am  sma  it  ja  to  .tta  taatii 
by  tliose  who  se^  it;  and  ■UMb^  tiki«»  ii 
something  grandly  btniO  in  the  itniggb  thM  Is 
carried  on  under  the  oartaioty  of  never  attainiag. 
this  good,  I  cannot  bat  bsliere  dwt  iM.*poaNadHiB 
of  it  would  add  a  aobar  aferaDglik  to  att  Qnr  aibctih 
which  they  must  othMiriM  wattb* 

Collins  uniled,  half  mdly.  half  MmMIl^  wL 
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shook  liis  head,  '*  It  is  Destiny,  not  I,  that  will 
deprive  you  one  day  of  that  faith," 

"I  do  not  know  what  Destiny  means;  but  I 
trust  in  God." 

"  Take  what  name  you  will  for  the  ruling 
Power  of  all  things.  God  cannot  perform  impos- 
sibilities." 

"  Yes ;  but  for  Him  no  good  is  impossible." 

"  It  may  be, — nay,  I  feel  it  is  so, — ^that  for  a 
resonable  voluntary  being,  learning  as  only  he 
can  learn  by  experience,  there  wiU  always  be 
errors  behind  to  mourn  over,  and  a  vista  of  unat- 
tainable good  before,  which  inevitably  lengthens 
as  we  advance.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  grieve 
without  affectation  or  imbecility,  and  to  journey 
on  without  turning  aside  or  stopping." 

^^  For  all  the  ills  you  speak  of,  there  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  remedy,  if  I  could  but  make  you  under- 
stand me.  I  have  learned  to  call  it  Faith ;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  Blessedness.  Now  it  would  seem 
of  course  that  you  must  know  better  than  I;  but 
at  least  I  have  the  advantage  of  you  for  the  pre- 
sent in  my  more  hopeful  creed  and  happier  mind. 
By  the  way,  have  you  ever  seen  a  poor  man 
who  lives  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of 
Fowler?  I  have  visited  him  several  times;  and 
he  seems  to  me  a  beautiful  example  of  peace  and 
joy,  in  circumstances  which  would  naturally  pro- 
duce despair,  and  might  almost  seem  to  justify  it. 
He  is  a  crippled  basketmaker,  without  family  or 
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•'^^^ftzement  of  miney  a  famous  singer  came  for- 

^^rd;  silence  was  obtained;  and  she  sang  with 

^ch  impassioned  ravishing  melody,  that  I  thought 

^y  soul  would  have  flown  away  upon  her  aerial 

^^rbling.     The  applause,  as  she  ended,  called  off 

^y  attention;  but  then  I  saw  a  crowd  of  faces 

^^nxed  towards  her  in   enthusiastic  delight,  and 

^^p  homage  expressed  in  the  eyes  and  manner 

^  Some  of  the  men  and  women,  whom   I  had 

^*^^y8  heard  of  as  the  most  to  be  admired  and 

^'^erenced.     She  sat  evidently  weary,  but  with 

flight  smile  of  exquisite   enjoyment;    and  it 

^*tiBt  upon  me  more  strojigly  even  than  before, 

^^t  her  inspiration   must  arise  from  some  full 

^*^d  rich  source  of  ecstacy,  far  beyond  all  that 

^^ill  or  physical  endowment  could  supply.     *  0 1' 

^    thought,  'that  I  could  sing  like  her!  that  I 

^^tdd   experience  her  inward   spring  of  rapture 

^lid  harmony  1'     The  next  moment  I  blamed  my 

^Vn    folly,   and    felt    that    this  was  mean   and 

Jealous  envy.     It  flashed  across  me  as  something 

Horrible,   that,   after    such    abundant    and    pure 

delight,  I  could  so  soon  sink  into  this  wretched- 

txess;    and  a  sharp  pang  of   self-reproach   shot 

through  me.      I  remember  that  I  pressed  my 

liand  strongly  against  my  heart ;  for  I  completely 

crushed  the  little  nosegay  of   flowers  which  I 

was  wearing.     The  music  and  the  dancing  now 

agsun  began;  and,  looking  up  for  a  moment  in 

sad  perplexity,  I  saw  a  spectacle  which  altered 

2C3 
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the  whole  current  of  my  thoughts.      It  was     -^ 
picture  of   the   Saviour,  by   one   of   the  grcii^^^ 
Italian  masters,  I  think  of  the  LfOmbard  schocr^i 
and  probably   LuinL     By  whomsoever  painte?^d> 
it  was  so  grave,   so  loving,   so   awful,  —  but      ^ 
cannot  describe  it.     For  some  minutes  I  had  i^^ 
notion  where  I  was,  and  sat  with  my  face  tum^^ 
up  towards  the  canvas,  as  if  I  expected  to  he^-^ 
it  speak.     And  speak  to  me  indeed  it  did,  though 
not  with  audible  sounds;  for  there  whispered  ii 
my  heart  words,  which  I  had  heard  and  read 
hundred  times,  and  learned  by  rote,  without  ev< 
reflecting  on   them.      Perhaps    this    mechani< 
familiarity   had  deadened   their  meaning.      Thc^ 
words  were, — Be  of  good  cheer  I  I  have  overcom^^ 
the  world,   I  remember  nothing  more  that  evening, 
but  that,  in  the  carriage,  on  my  way  home  with 
my  aunt,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my  maid 
remarked  the  next  morning  that  the  front  of  my 
dress  was  stained,  as  if  I  had  been  weeping  pro- 
fusely.    Thus  began  a  new  period  of  my  life, 
which  I  do  not  believe  will  ever  end,  not  even 
with  earthly  life  itself." 

Collins  answered  nothing ;  but,  when  he  said 
he  must  take  leave  of  her  and  go,  there  was 
an  expression  of  strong  feeling  in  his  face,  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  They  had  been  walking 
up  and  down  the  wood  during  their  whole  con- 
versation. It  was  now  the  depth  of  evening. 
Maria  accompanied  him  to  the  gate  of  the  en- 
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doenre;  and  they  parted  as  friends  for  whom 
^  hour  had  been  in  place  of  years  of  mutual 
Vnjpathy. 


Chapter  XXX. 

j^HE  next  day  Collins  went,  in  pursuance  of 

his  promise,  to  see  the  poor  basketmaker, 

'^hom  Maria  had  spoken,  and  who  was  com- 

'^^^Uly  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name 

Jack  Fowler.      His  dwelling  was    a    small 

^"^  rather  than  cottage,  close  to  the  road-side. 

^^re  his  new  visitor  reached  it,  he  heard  a 

^^h  and  cracked  voice  singing  vigorously, — 

Meny  be  we  from  mom  till  night, 
Merry  be  we,  merry  be  we. 
We  old  fellows,  in  dark  or  light, 
But  ask  the  yonng  to  let  us  be. 

^lien,  when  Collins  was  already  close  at  hand, 
^'^e  tune  was  changed,  and  he  caught  the  words, — 

The  boy  he  neyer  stops 

In  the  whipping  of  his  tops; 
And  the  men  whip  each  his  neighbour : 

But  in  wiser  aige  we  lay 

Our  idle  whips  away. 
And  sleep  like  the  tops  without  labour. 

The  building  from  which  these  sounds  came, 
Appeared  about  ten  feet  square;  and  through  the 
open  door  and  window  was  seen  the  room  which 
filled  this  space,  and  which  was  partly  occupied 
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orehead   appeared   a    face    of   arch    shrewdness 
rjkd    irresistible   good-humour.      The    fine    blue 
syes  were  still  bright,  the  cheek  healthily  ruddy, 
ind  the  sunken  mouth  wore  a  most  gladdening 
imile.  The  old  man  had  beside  and  behind  him  the 
DBiers  which  were  the  materials  of  his  trade,  and 
two  or  three  baskets.      The  one  he  was  at  work 
on  lay  before  him ;  and  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
dose  to  his  knee,  sat,  with  professorial  gravity, 
a  black  cat.     While  he  spoke  to  his  visitor,  he 
continued  to  ply  his  work,  and  broke  out  every 
now  and  then  with  some  light-hearted  stanza. 
"  How  do  you  get  on  ?"  said  Collins. 
"  Oh,  very  well,  sir,  thank  you.     I  make  it 
a  rule  to  get  on  well.  Never  got  on  ill  in  my  life, 
except  when  the  waggon  went  over  my  leg,  and 
before  the  doctor  came  to  cut  it  off,  and  set  me 
all   to   rights  again.       I  have  never   wanted   a 
stocking  for  that  leg  since ;  and  only  think  what 
a  saving  that  is.     Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Collins, — all  for 
the  beet. 

Bald  is  my  head ;  so  it  wears  no  lock 

For  age  or  care  to  take  hold  of; 

And  my  forehead's  a  door  where  Grief  may  knock ; 

But  as  well  might  he  rap  on  the  front  of  a  rock, 

For  I  am  not  the  man  he  was  told  of. 

"  Basket-making,"  said  Collins,  "  seems  a  merry 
sort  of  trade,  to  judge  from  you." 

"Ay,  sir,  it  is  a  merry  trade  enough,  like 
most  others  I  know  of,  for  those  that  have  merry 
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^^  the  young  would  be  old.     So  you  see  most 
'^en  are  not  of  your  way  of  thinking." 

*'  So  much  the  worse  for  them.     I  have  tried 

^th  ends  of  life ;  and  I  like  the  last  best.     And 

What's    more,    I  am    sure   so   wovdd   everybody 

^^ho  made  the  most  of  what  he  has.      I  was  a 

fiool  when  I  was  young;  and  I  did  not  know 

it;  so  I  thought  myself  ill-treated.     I  am  a  fool 

^ow ;  but  I  do  now  it ;  and  so  I  am  content." 

It  is  a  queer  thing  to  be  contented  with." 

Not   so  queer  maybe  as  you  think.     Bum 

tliose   osiers!   they're  as  brittle   as  glass.      AU 

the  wise  men  I  have  ever  seen, — and  half  a  dozen 

liave  fallen  in  my  way  one  how  or  other,  who 

were  thought  special  wise  in  their  own  parishes, 

— all  of  them  who  fancied  themselves  wise,  have 

fancied  too  that  the  world  was  not  good  enough 

for  them,  and  have  despised  the  greater  nmnber 

of  men,  those,  you  know,  with  the  rough  dirt 

upon  them,  but  right  good  ones  many  of  them, 

nevertheless.      These    wise    men,    I    say,    have 

always  supposed  everything  and   everybody   too 

coarse  for  them.     I  never  saw  one  of  them  look 

right  out,  straight  up,  happy  and  merry.     Now 

it  all  seems  too  good  for  me;  and  so  I  should 

be  a  beast  if  I  were  not  contented;  just  as  the 

donkey  that  got   into   the  hot-house   the  other 

day,  and  ate  up  all  those  fine  flowers  and  plants, 

and   things,  would   have  been  a  wonderful  big 

jackass   if   it    had  not  been   satisfied,   and   had 

wanted  a  thistle." 
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"  Your  receipt  for  hnpjiim^n  miist  be  a  curious 
and  preciooa  one.  I  ahonld  modi  like  to  kna* 
it." 

"  61cB8  70U,  I  hare  no  receipt,  no  inm«  tbo 
our  old  women  IwTe  a  receipt  fiv  making  floo- 
dumpling !  They  do  it  quite  natondly.  Alii 
the  same  way,  I  am  as  happy  aa  can  be,  ezoqit 
whca  I  have  the  tfaeomatiMn  in  my  leg;  tai 
then  I'm  thankful  that  Fro  not  like  to  hare  it 
in  the  wooden  one,  and  that,  by  deatli  or  MnH 
way,  most  likely,  it  won't  last  fat  ever." 

"  Have  you  no  fear  of  death  ?" 

"Fear I  No.  Vm  afhud  of  nothing  I  know 
of,  but  a  lady  who  onoe  oane  to  eee  me,  end  Mt 
on  that  etool  where  Pony  ia,  and  talked  ibr  fin 
hours  without  stopiung,  all  about  her  sympathyr 
— whatever  that  ie, — with  the  poor,  and  Mne- 
thing  that  she  called  the  poetry  of  baeketflakingt 
and  a  deal  more.  Fm  told  ihe  is  gone  out  of  die 
country;  ao  I  nqipoae  too  mnoh  IniyiliiMi  it 
made  transportation  now:  it  need  to  be  (M^ 
ducking.  But  even  when  die  waa  here  I  kaft 
on  making  a  baaket,  and  sang  a  Hng  or  two 
while  she  talked.  Ko  ftar  of  intttxiqiting  W, 
you  know ;  you  na^A-  as  wdl  dunk  to  atop  a 
windmill  by  whistling  to  it  So  I  ooaM  sing  on 
quite  comfortable^  and  not  eat  my  1 
short  either. 

^lOM  with  too  much  cosh  t«  think 

Hajthtairesaf  life  Ument; 
OIt«  ma  but  a  spring  to  drink  of, 
Braad  and  brenth,  anil  I'm  content. 
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While  I  feel  that  I  am  living, 

Death's  a  fool  to  look  so  grim ; 
All  who  wish  me  dead  forgiving, 

When  he  comes  I'll  sing  to  him. 

Have  you  really  no  fear,"  asked  Collins,  "  of 
k  may  happen  to  you  hereafter  ?" 
No ;  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  have ;  and 
too  old  to  speak  bashful  when  I  don't  feel  It. 
»e  sure  I  once  took  an  osier,  and  said  to  my- 
*  Now,  I'll  cut  a  notch  on  this  for  every  sin 
a  remember  in  all  my  life.'  I  began  going 
igh  the  job  from  the  time  I  was  a  baby;  and 
3tty  lot  of  notches  I  soon  had,  and  some  of 
I  terrible  deep  ones,  that  very  nigh  cut  the 

right  through.  When  I  had  done  with  it, 
ok  another,  and  another,  till  at  last  I  had 
>siers,  and  nigh  five  hundred  notches ;  for  I 

them  off  quite  regular,  a  hundred  on  each. 

when  I  got  the  five  all  in  my  hands,  so, — 
likely  switches  they  were  too,  before  I  had 
ed  them  in  that  cruel  sort  of  way, — ^I  said  to 
jlf, — *  Well,  here  are  the  rods  to  give  my 
3ience  a  drubbing  at  all  events.'  Then  I  fell 
nking  and  a-pondering  what  would  come  of 

;  and  at  last  I  settled  it  all  off  as  neat  as  a 
8  work-basket.  So  I  took  and  shoved  the 
s  into  the  fire;  and,  though  they  were  too 
1  to  bum  well,  I  got  them  all  burned  to 
)  at  last ;  and  then  I  was  a  deal  easier." 
A.n  ingenious  way  of  burning  up  your  of- 
»,  at  all  events,"  said  Collins, 
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"  Not  at  all, — ^by  no  means.    You'i^e  on  a  wroni-^naii 
scent  there. 

The  greyhound,  for  all  he  looks  so  fine. 
Has  no  moie  nose  than  this  donkey  of  mine. 

That  wasn't  it  at  all.     But  I  began  to  see  it  i  ^Sb 
this  way.     Said  I  to  myself, — *  Here's  a  pretty  ^=y 
baddish  lot  of  things  against  me,  to  be  sure.     Bi 
then  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  tally  other  fol 
might  have  to  show,   if  they  worked  as  man      _J 
hours  as  I  did,  and  cut  as  clean  notches.'     Na] 
I  have  a  pretty  good  guess  that  there  are  soi 
sullen,  hard  sort  of  men,  I  have  seen  in  my  tim< 
that  would  be  a  deal  worse  off  than  I;  for 
notion  is,  that  I'm  no  worse  than  most,  and  bett4 
than  some.     That's  no  help,  you'll  say.     Kight,- 
very  true, — ^none  in  the  world.     For  I  must 
judged  not  by  this  man  or  t'other  man,  but 
what  I  knew  and  might  have  done  myself,  if 
had  been  so  minded.     And  I  don't  believe,  in  m^- 
own  mind,  there's  one  that  would  have  much  t 
boast  of,  no,  not  Miss  Maria  Lascelles,  thafs 
like  what  they  say  of  angels  as  any  one  I  kno^ 
If  so  be  then,  that  we  are  all  of  us  what  we  arc^^^ 
that  we  have  none  of  us  any  right  to  boast,  ani 
must  all  be  brought  to  nothing  if  we  were  servi 
right,  then,  I  want  to  know,  is  the  whole  worl^J 
to  be  swept  clean  away  and  destroyed?  and,  if  sc^ 
why  was  it  made  at  all?     Thinks  I,  that's  not  my 
way  of  doing  with  my  baskets.     It  is  a  bad  work- 
man that  finds  his  work  good  for  nothing  when 
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^8  done,  and  must  break  it  all  up  again.     So 
"•^  ^  pretty  certain  there  must  be  some  help  some- 
where, if  one  could  only  find  it  out.     Then,  all  of 
^  Budden,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  there  came  into 
^y  head  all  the  stories  I  had  ever  heard  about 
^esus  Christ.     That  silenced  and  steadied  me  all 
'^i%At  day.     I  got  a  little  boy  from  the  school  to 
^^Dme  and  read  me  a  bit  of  the  Bible  in  the  even- 
Uig;  and  then  I  woke  up  once  or  twice  in  the 
<xight  and  thought  about  it ;  and  then  I  saw  the 
^hole  thing  as  clear  as  daylight.     I  have  known 
^yer  since,  as  sure  as  possible,  that  God  never 
ineant  me  to  be  entirely  done  away  because  of 
xny  sins ;  or  he  would  not  have  sent  any  one  into 
t:he  world  to  save  me.     And  ever  since  that  time, 
^which  is  a  good  while  ago,  I  dare  say  a  matter  of 
thirty  years  or  more,  I  have  never  set  to  work 
upon  the  tallies  again,  or  troubled  my  head  about 
them,  though  I  know  well  enough  that  I  should 
not  make  any  more  such  deep  notches  if  I  began 
to  cut  ag£dn  now.     But  osiers,  you  see,  are  dear ; 
and  I  want  them  for  my  baskets ;  so  I  don't  try. 
Ever  since  IVe  been  as  gay  as  a  lark.     Many  a 
time,  when  I  have  seen  people  pulling  long  fSaces 
about  death,  I  have  said  to  myself, — *  Well,  I'm 
not  clear  that  I  would  give  an  osier-chip  to  save 
myself  dying  any   night   of  the   year;    only  I 
should  like  to  finish  a  basket  when  once  I  begin 
it.'     Often   and   often   I  think  I  would  give  a 
trifle  to  wake  up  some  morning  in  another  world. 
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and  see  what  -vn  ahooU  laA  lOn  tlm^— ul 
whether  I  shall  have  my  old  leg  agun,  or  nnit 
make  wings  do  iiutead.** 

CoUioe  eoon  took  leftTO  of  bim.  He  ■fionidi 
discovered  from  othen  that  the  oU  nna  bid 
experienced  a  life  of  iniafbrtiine,  had  loat  vift 
and  children  and  hia  little  property  in  oompva- 
tively  early  life,  and  that  be  had  aow  for  mmj 
years  worked  at  hia  trade  without  obtaimig 
enough  from  it  to  wofipij  Uie  aoantieit  ynaSa, 
the  deficient^  bong,  mada  up  chiefly  by  tin 
charity  of  some  nnghbonring  fiuiuliea.  HevM 
said  to  hare  preaerred  tfamigh  life  the  ana 
kindly  cheerfulnea^  vfaiflh  rendered  him  in  Col* 
lins'e  eyes  the  very  model  of  a  happy  tenpa- 
rament. 

"WeU,"  sud  the  reofaue  to  himaelf,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "  I  do  not  envy  him,  Hia  pomty 
stricken  contentment  in  mob  aroomatanoeB  il 
mean  and  slavish ;  and  it  ia  sad  to  see  a  ratioml 
being  so  satisfied  wHb  Boob  a  state  of  ignocanee. 
Ignorance  indeed  b  what  the  wiaeet  mnat  pot 
up  with.  Let  na  bowerer  priae  what  hwgenM 
of  existence  and  fnlaeaa  of  knowledge  wa  can 
attain  to, — and*  oompaimg '  thia  lot  wiHi  that  flf 
others,  of  aoeh  aa  the  baaketmaker,  rqjoiBa 
therein." 

But,  while  be  thna  rtdaets^  Ua  I01&  and  hm'' 
iog  were  fiur  fitom  i 
serenity. 
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Chapteb  XXXI. 

\N  the  following  morning  a  packet  was  brought 
to  Collins,  which,  as  he  very  seldom  received 
J  communication,  seemed  to  hun  an  important 
currence.  He  looked  for  some  time  at  the 
tside  with  surprise,  but  could  guess  nothing 
im  this.  On  opening  it,  even  before  he  had 
id  a  word,  he  was  much  moved.  The  hand- 
iting  of  the  first  letter  he  came  to  was  that  of  a 
»man  of  whom  he  had  seen  nothing  and  heard 
tie  for  ten  years.     She  was  the  siren  of  whom 

had  spoken  to  Maria,  from  whose  charms  he 
d  escaped  with  the  help  of  the  advice  of  Mrs. 
iscelles.  The  handwriting  was  in  general  of 
e  same  beautiful  and  bold  character  which  he 

well  remembered,  but  had  become  rather 
3aker  and  less  steady.  The  contents  were  to 
is  effect. 

"  You  will  be  much  surprised  at  hearing  from 
3,  but  not  more  than  I  should  have  been  till 
tely,  had  any  one  proposed  to  me  to  write  to 
•u.  I  liave  never  ceased  indeed  to  feel  for  you 
irmly;  but  I  knew  that  you  had  deliberately 
oided  me.  Nay,  I  owned  to  myself  that  you 
jre  right  in  doing  so.  I  need  not  bid  you  en- 
avour  to  recall  the  days  when  we  saw  each 
her  frequently.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
member  them  well.     Although  we  never  came 
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to  BB  aTow«d  nnderEUadutg  of  each  olher'ij  heart!, 
ii  ns  ■  shining  glowing  tin>e  for  both,  when  ve 
exchange  jnsaoD  for  paaeion,  when    tout  eu- 
nMtnese  uxl  my  fancy  encountered  timidly  yd 
mast  fondly,  and  wc  said  to  onraelves  that  ihia 
in  tmth  was  ]o\t,  while  we  dared  not  eay  it  to 
one   another.     That  all  thid   vtna  guilt    nnd  tUft* 
grace  to  me.  that  my  affection  for  you  was  crime 
against  him  to  whom  my  6deUty  wns  vowed,  I    | 
well  know.     I  will   not  aiM   to   my  offence  ^J   l 
DOW  aUeffing  the  excnees  wluch  his  character  nod 
cooduci  and  ntter  indifference  towards  mc  iken 
se«med  to  furnish;  and  to  which,  in  living  apart 
fiwm  me,  as  he  tiid  entirely  for  hJa  own  gmiifioi-  ' 
tton,  he  aftpeared  aInuMt  to  give  a  public  «»ncttoa> 
True  ad  all   this  was,  I  nevertkelega  knew  the 
right,  and  chose  the  wrong;  and  dwelling  on  these 
things  af  justifications  was  but  a  new  breach  of  , 
duty.     I  may  say  however  that  I  trust  you  have  | 
never  known  what  it  if,  in  the  full  strength  of  i 
emotion  and  imagination,  to  have  no  ouv  to  lore,    ' 
to  eee  that  oil  (he  treasures  of  the  mul  hnra  bcM  t 
bestowed  in  vain  on  one  whi>  )uu  no  value  tat  'i 
ibem,  nny,  no  couceptioo  that  ihey  could  have  a 
worth,  and  who  findd  OHin;  tlian  a  compeneaUM  ' 
in  the  vulgare^t  pleasures  for  the  devoted  fiuth< 
which  he  throw?  away  «s  a  cau^t  garment.     Sodi  i 
was  my   state  when   I    knew   you.     I  can  stilb 
after  so   many   years, — Mid  eucb   years !— recaO  ■ 
the  deep  rapture,  mingled  with  trembling  eelf-ro>- 1 
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P^Oach,  and,  T  have  sometimes  fancied,  heightened 
"y  it,  which  filled  my  breast,  when  I  learned  to 
*^d  in  you  all  I  had  so  vainly  hoped   for  in 
^^lother.     I   had  no  design  of  captivating  you; 
^Ut  your  sympathy  was  dearer  to  me  than  the 
^miration  and  homage  of  all  the  world;  and  I 
itUiy    now   say  that   I   am   persuaded   I   should 
have  given  up  all  to  possess  it  fully.     You  acted 
wisely,  rightly,   heroically,  when  you  left   me; 
and  I  can  more  than  forgive  you,  I  can  thank 
you,  for  all  the  tears  and  groans  you  cost  me. 
I  then  went  to  the  seaside  for  my  health,  and 
lived  in  a  lonely  farm-house,  away  from  all  my 
lUM^uaintances.     I  used  to  spend  hours  sitting  on 
tlie  shore,  thinking  of  you;    and  so  strong  was 
^e  impression  this  period  of  my  life  made  on  me, 
that  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  hear  the 
sound  of  waves,  without  seeing  your  image  before 
me  as  you  then  were, — young,  buoyant,  and  en- 
thusiastic, with  your  kindled  cheeks,  and  your 
raven  hair  falling  wildly  round  your  forehead. 
Your  strange,   but  stirring  and  heartfelt  words 
have  always  seemed  to  me  mingled  inseparably 
with  the  murmur  of  the  waters.   In  happy  dreams, 
which  renewed  my  musing  youth, — ^for  when  I 
knew  you  I  was  little  more  than  twenty, — I  have 
sometimes  believed  that  we  are  twin  spirits  of  the 
ocean,  floating  with  visionary  forms  beneath  the 
stars,  and  skimming  with  airy  feet  over  the  white 
foam. 


■=---iT-     I  aim 
"■^  =■"■  ad  J, 

>o  w»i  in  ,bf  |„ 
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md  ezpreBsion  in  the  dark  and  narrow  room  of 
lie  old  man^  with  none  but  him  near  me^  than  I 
sver  gave  to  the  most  admired  of  my  perform- 
mces,  such  as  they  were,  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
ind  applauding  circles.     In  the  musician's  studj^ 
lear  the  instrument  before  which  he  sat^  while  I 
itood  beside  him^  a  door-way   led  into  another 
:tx>m5  which  I  knew  to  be   a  small  cabinet  of 
lx>ok8;   and  this  opening  was  closed,   not  by  a 
loor^   but  a  green  curtain.      On  one   occasion, 
on  which  I  had  been  singing  with  much  pleasure 
to  myself,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  friend 
and  master,  I  had  ended  the  song,  a  new  one  by 
the  poet  before  mentioned,  the  air  of  which  closed 
in  a  long  pathetic  flow  of  deepest  emotion,  such 
that  the  poet  afterwards  compared  it  to  the  last 
bright  soft  sunset  before  the  commencing  deluge. 
At  the  instant  when  my  voice  sank  into  silence, 
I  heard  a  slight  rustling  near  me;   and  looking 
round  I  saw  the  curtain  drawn  aside,  and  held  in 
one  hand  by  a  man,  whose  other  hand,  as  well  as 
his  countenance^  expressed  the  highest  attention 
and  sympathy.     As  my  eyes  caught  his,  he  did 
not  retire,  but  came  forward,  and  apologized  for 
his  intrusion,  by  saying  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  arranging  some  verses  in  the  cabinet  for  our 
common  friend.     I  found  that  it  was  the  poet. 
I  afterwards  learned  from  him  that  he  had  several 
times  already  been  the  unseen  auditor  of  my 
VOL.  II.  2  D 
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Hi?  fame  was  such,  and  such  mvesti- 
:...t:':  .'D  <:  1  him.  and  his  manners  and  language  were 
^.'  wi:-i:>ii.^\  tliai  I  could  not  be  displeased.  And 
:)-j-  bv^an  our  intimacy:  a  fairy  sky  indeed 
"■•;.:  ire  j  Mack  deluge. 

"  Thi:^  Ix'^ran  mv  knowledi^e  of  a  man,  from 
wh.'.ii   the   sircingest   interest  of  my  subsequent 
Ii:v   hoi  been  deriTed.     He   was,^he   doubtless 
>:':!:  i?. — a  ykrrscm  whose  appearance  and  niannen 
\xrx.  :vlLniral'ly  in  accordance  with  the  nobler  gifts 
■: :  ^'oir.uj  and  knowledge.     He  is  distinguished  by 
.i  :r.t:'i  ^uil  and  unfailing  dignity^  graceful  beyond 
:.:!  ::.:«:  1  have  seen  in  man,  and  produced  doubt- 
1.  --.  all'  •  wing  for  his  bodily  advantages,  in  a  great 
•k  jroo  l*y  hi*:  lively  and  predominant  sense  of  the 
NL:rii:i!ul  and  the  appropriate  in  all  things.     In 
i.i.:i  ^i»quenco  is  a  various  and  finished  art,  em- 
b  •vlyin^  and  harmonizing  a  most  abundant  natimd 
taouliy :  and  I  should  have  thought  it  altogether 
unrivallod.    had   I   not  once  known  a  far  more 
for \  ill.  generous,  and  lofty  spirit,  pouring  itself 
K>rth  in  somewhat  ruder  accents.     But  he  also 
po>SL->se5  a  pliancy  and  panoramic  largeness  of 
niin^h  ]»ocuHarIy  his  own,  so  that  he  peipetually 
s^ 111'} tribes   and   attracts   by   his   swift   and  £rect 
oomprehen:=ion  of  all  shapes  and  sides  of  human 
character,  which  shows  itself  as  well  in  the  com- 
mon iutercouree  of  life,  as  in  the  poetic  creatioDS 
to  which  he  devotes  his  serious  efforts.     Being 
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^^ch  as  he  is,  you  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 
^Ull  and  shapeless  mass  of  ordinary  society,  this 
^l^an  blazed  like  a  fiery  gem. 

"At  the  time   when  I   became  familiar  with 
Ixim^  I  was  inclined  to  take  a  sad  but  resigned 
^ew  of  all  things,  fancying  that,  as  to  our  ulti- 
mate destination,  we  can  know  nothing;  all  the 
distance  round  being  but  cloud  and  darkness,  and 
nothing  remaining  for  us  but  as  much  as  possible 
to  light  and  adorn  the  narrow  circle  in  which  for 
the  moment  we  are  moving.     In  him  I  did  not 
meet  with  any  opposition  to  my  own  views.     But 
I  found  that  gradually,  while  I  learned  to  know 
him  better,  my  daily  and  inunediate  sphere  seemed 
to  grow  wider  and   more  beautifuL     The   dark 
and   solid   horizon   melted    into   clear  air.      He 
covered  the  soil  with  fairer  herbage  and  flowers, 
and  shaded  it  with  enchanted  groves,  and  peopled 
it  with  gayer  and  statelier  figures.     From    all 
the   real  incidents   and    persons   we   met  with, 
he  drew  out  new  meanings,  and  wrought  them 
together  into  rounded  and  dramatic  groups.     In 
his  hands  every  material  object  seemed  to  become 
plastic,  and  yielded  to  his  shaping  touch,  while 
he  expanded  and  harmonized  it  into  an  intelli- 
gible representative  of  some  grand  idea  or  delicate 
sentiment.     Every  one  also  around  us  grew  hap- 
pier and  less  barren  under  the  spell  of  his  wise 
and  creative  sympathy.     Thus  I  found  the  two 
processes  going  on  together,  the  revival  of  my 

2  D  2 
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own  epirit,  uicl  that  of  the  vhole  worid  I  find  ilk 
My  feelings  in  tlua  nsw  itaie  of  bang  wen  ■<* 
indeed  those  of  mj  flnt  eufy  utd  deroted  lof^ 
nearest  of  all  evtUj  «ffeationa  to  TolipoiV-- 
unheutating,  fond,  eoetatic^  «ttli  a  ne— eVi  Ant- 
ing sense  of  new-found  U&k  "od  witih  an  Infid 
apprehension  of  a  blewcd  mjwUaj,  niMMainiiwin 
both  me  and  him  I  kmi.  My^  rdataon  to  ti^ 
new  friend  rather  brigfatoned  and  mlaiged  Ae 
common  and  the  ohe^  and  enabled  me  to  main 
Uie  best  of  the  ineritabH  and  to  anooth  aed 
embellieh  m;  road  orer  the  earll^  thoai^  it  gaie 
me  no  wings  for  moimting  into  air. 

"  ThuB  I  thought  of  him  when  fint  we  becama 
intimate  with  each  odier.  Bat  gmdnaUy  I  better 
understood  and  waa  mote  atron^j'  intcftatad  m 
the  inexhaoBtible  reaooneaof  h»  talent^  and  Ui 
power,  not  of  aaanming  ha  adiigiiiae»"  but  rf 
shaping  himself  into  eTeT7  divenuly  o£  H™*— * 
and  striking  life.  I  leaaed  idao  to  IvTC  Ull 
more,  and  to  Tafaie  iSm  ^awnt  adtohnlioa  MM 
highly.  I  began  to  aik  n^aelf.  iiliiinMi'  ffia 
calmer  but  i 
this  clear  and  t 
us,  this  freedom  from  exaggerating  illusion,  and 
this  ei^ojrment  of  the  whole  genius  of  a  man, 
than  whom  none  probably  is  more  entirely  and 
profusely  ooltiTated,  was  not  well  worth  all  that 
I  had  ever  known  of  headlong  passion,  of  flaming  , 
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alirank  from  sayings  jes,  to  the  question.  But  at 
least  I  thought,  what  I  now  possess  is  the  best 
substitute  for  earlier  delight  which  time  and 
calamity  have  left  me. 

^'I  saw  this  man  in  the  midst  of  London 
society,  where  he  was  necessarily  the  central 
figure  of  many  circles.  Those  who  did  not  at 
all  appreciate  his  powers,  and  to  whom  his  poems 
appeared  tame,  trifling,  and  obscure,  yet  felt  the 
necessity  of  his  presence,  and  were  fascinated  by 
the  clear  and  graceful  word,  which  solved  what- 
ever riddle  came  to  hand,  and  was  always  spoken 
at  the  right  time.  More  than  others  I  enjoyed 
his  superiority ;  for  I  understood  him  better  than 
all  but  a  few,  and  received  more  attention  from 
him  than  any.  To  this  hour  I  cannot  remember, 
without  some  surprise,  how  much  I  learned  from 
him  even  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  He 
taught  me  to  see  a  world  in  art  akin  to,  but  dis- 
tinct from,  the  natural  one,  and  representing  all 
its  rude  vast  wilderness  of  facts  in  sunny  and 
transparent  imagery.  The  Beautiful  became  for 
me  the  highest  object  of  existence;  to  see  it  and 
reproduce  it  the  noblest  aim  of  hiunan  effort. 
Not  at  all  that  I  or  my  friend  supposed  all  things 
to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  purified 
and  recombined  into  beautifrd  symbols.  But  he 
taught  me  that  there  is  an  element  of  beauty  in 
whatever  is  most  evil,  and  that  the  highest  of  our 
many  faculties  and  tasks  is  that  of  discovering 
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too  late,  when  I  found  myself  imprifloned  in  a 
hedge  of  thorns  and  poison  flowers.  Still  I  fan- 
cied myself  contented  so  long  as  he  was  with  me. 
He  too  appeared  to  feel  as  I,  nay,  became  more 
and  more  devoted.  Some  of  the  loveliest  poems 
with  which  he  bewitched  the  world,  were  sug- 
gested by  his  passion  for  me ;  nay,  a  few  of  his 
songs  were  but  versifications  of  passages  in  my 
letters  to  him.  In  a  word, — for  I  have  loitered 
too  weakly  already, — I  became  wholly  his,  but 
not  before  I  fancied  that  he  was  no  less  entirely 
my  own.  It  is  idle  in  me  to  talk  of  shame,  guilt, 
remorse.  I  talked  of  these  once  as  others  do,  and 
as  people  hear  them  talked  of  in  sermons.  Now 
I  know  them ;  and  oh,  how  sharply  has  the 
knowledge  been  forced  upon  me  I 

'^In  the  mean  time  he  never  abandoned  his 
position  in  that  society,  &om  which,  for  his  sake, 
I  had  excluded  myself.  He  mingled  in  it  as 
much  as  before,  and  was  no  less  wondered  at  and 
observed,  while  he  laboured  in  private  at  my  side 
in  the  creation  of  works,  which  daily  gained  more 
approbation,  and  that  of  a  more  valuable  kind. 
But  I  was  not  happy.  My  sorrow  however  was 
only  one  ingredient  in  a  potion  which  contained 
much  of  passion,  enthusiasm,  romance,  in  a  word, 
of  deep,  delightful,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
will  add,  of  imselfish  love.  Such  was  my  state, 
when,  on  the  morrow  of  a  day,  most  of  which  he 
had  passed  with  me,  I  received  a  note  from  him, 
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rsivin^  -ihjii  he  had  found  h  abeolately  necessarV) 
:::    rvier  : :»  v>:'mplet€  a  work  he  had  undertaken 
'   :hv   il:!Vreat  periods  of  art,  that  he  ehould 
..j'.u::  \-if::  I:;ilv.     He  was  about  to  set  out  in 
:v:  or  :hree  daysw     *Tou  know/  he  sidd,  'how 
:^u:h  I  <i:?like  all  punfiil  scenes  that  excite  and 
v3LLji.if:  the  feelings^  but  leave  no  profitable  result 
'-ehiDi.     It  will  be  happier  for  us  both  that  we 
?h  j'uld  no:  meet  again.     I  trust  that  in  mv  ab- 
>vn:e  vou  mav  form  some  tie  which  will  at  least 

m  m 

r::  lioe  all  that  you  must  lose  in  me.  Agreeable 
fvni  in^trjctive  occupations  you  cannot  want.  In 
1  ir::  iiLir  I  woxdd  recommend  to  vou  the  art  of 
l::h .graphic  drawing,  in  which  I  think  you  likely 
::  excel,  and  which  seems  capable  of  much  im- 
:  roveiatin:/ 

*'  Such  was  the  farewell  of  a  man  for  whom  I 
:i.tl  5aorinoed  all  that  a  woman  can  giveorloee. 
I  w:»-  too  completely  crushed  by  the  blow  to 
::i:ik:  him  any  answer.  My  health  gave  way 
ak'iij  with  so  much  else.  He  wrote  to  me  two 
r  three  times  during  the  year  he  was  in  Italy» 
:iul  adected  to  belicTe  my  answers  must  have 
::ii>oarried.  Thev  had  never  been  written.  It  is 
.i'.>w  two  vears  since  his  return.     I  refused  to  see 

m 

Iiini   on   his   making   the   proposaL      I   am   now 
dviiiii.  without  a  friend  near  me,  and  with  no 
eonscilation   but   that  which  I  derive   from  the 
certainty  of  my  own  repentance  for  the  much  of 
e\il  in  my  life,  and  that  I  now  long  and  groan 
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towards  good  in  every  form  of  it  I  know>  not 
from  the  hope  of  any  selfish  gain,  but  for  its 
own  excellence,  and  from  the  deep  conviction 
that  the  sense  of  beauty  is  but  the  thin  dream,  of 
which  pure  sanctity  is  the  waking  life.  I  have 
but  one  request  to  make  to  any  one  on  earth, 
whidi  is,  that  you  will  convey  the  accompanying 
pi^rs  to  Walsingham.  They  are  the  letters  and 
poems  which  he  addressed  to  me.  Inside  the 
cover  I  have  written  the  words, — 'I  forgive,  as 
I  pray  to  be  forgiven.'  You  need  not  fear  there- 
fore that  you  will  be  the  messenger  of  any  weak 
reproaches.  If  your  voice  can  add  aught  likely  to 
move  his  heart,  and  awaken  some  consciousness  in 
him  of  the  amazing  reality  of  those  feelings,  which 
have  been  to  him  through  life  only  most  refined 
and  elaborate  playthings,  I  pray  you  to  do  it  To 
yourself  I  would  only  say, — Hope  in  all  that  is 
good.  Believe  in  it, — love  it,  not  with  the  love 
of  passion,  but  with  that  of  your  whole  being, — 
mind,  heart,  and  conscience.  Do  this ;  and  you 
will  in  time  find  peace,  perhaps  where  you  now 
least  expect  it.  Think  of  me  as  now,  in  dying, 
the  true  sister  of  your  spirit, 

Selina." 
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As  Collins  approached  with  a  strong  and  hasty 
step,  the  poet  rose,  and  met  him  with  a  gentle 
smile,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and 
begged  him  to  sit  down.  The  recluse  had  the 
packet  of  papers  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out, 
and  said :  ^^  I  am  sorry  the  pleasure  is  not  mutual 
I  am  come  on  a  pidniul  errand,  which  these  papers 
will  explain.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  it  will  occur 
to  you,  when  I  recall  the  name  of  Selina,  and  tell 
you  that  she  is  now  dead." 

''Dead I"  said  Walsingham,  with  a  tone  of 
sincere  surprise  and  grief;  and,  as  he  took  the 
packet,  he  sank  back  into  his  seat,  and  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  with  which  he  hid  his  eyes. 
He  remained  thus  for  some  minutes,  when  Col- 
lins said,  ''Dead!  and  by  whom  slidn,  you  pro- 
bably can  best  divine." 

Walsingham  looked  up  with  grave  wonder  and 
some  scorn;  and  after  a  pause,  replied,  ''Oh,  I 
see:  you  mean  to  accuse  me  of  her  death.  A 
fancy  founded  doubtless  on  her  own  statements. 
Poor  Selina  I  She  had  an  infinite  depth  of  love, 
but  as  little  wisdom  as  the  shallowest  of  female 
natures." 

"  The  greater  the  crime  of  practising  on  her 
folly." 

"  So  be  it.  There  are  few  graves  of  those 
whom  we  have  known  at  all  intimately,  on  which 
error  of  some  kind  does  not  sit,  and  accuse  and 
revile  us  as  we  pass  along.     We  have  something 
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bur  judgement  of  me  is  perhaps^  from  your  point 
of  view,  very  natural ;  but,  if  you  have  fulfilled 
tJie  purpose  of  this  visit,  I  again  beg  of  you  to 
leave  me  to  my  own  reflections." 

'^  1  would  gladly  do  so,  if  I  had  any  expecta- 
tion they  would  prove  as  painful  as  they  ought. 
I  have  little  hope  however  of  changing  a  settled 
iciness  of  heart,  so  long  accustomed  to  be  played 
over  by  the  northern  lights  of  fancy,  and  there- 
with to  be  content.  Could  you  only  learn  what 
a  base  and  gaudy  reptile  you  seemed  at  the  last 
to  her, — ^you  now  seem  to  me, — you  would  at 
least  shrink  from  a  contempt  far  sterner  than  any 
you  can  pretend  to  feel.  With  all  your  fame 
and  selfish  lie-begetting  genius,  I  have  known 
many  a  poor  handicraftsman  worthier  than  you 
to  have  been  loved  by  her,  and  whose  name  I 
would  rather  be  able  now  to  join  with  hers  on  her 
untimely  but  most  welcome  tomb.^ 

Walsingham  started  up,  trembling  as  he  rose, 
while  Collins,  before  he  spoke,  turned  his  back 
upon  him,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  poet  began  to  read  deli- 
berately through  the  letters  and  papers ;  and  he 
soon  embodied  the  results  of  his  reflection  on 
them  in  some  hasty  stanzas.  He  afterwards 
recurred  to  the  scene  between  himself  and  Col- 
lins, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  resembled 
one  which  might  be  worth  painting  between 
Luther  and  Leo   X.      ^^  Collins,"  he    thought. 
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From  each  delight  of  human  hearts^ 
That  finds  within  those  caves  a  tomhy 
A  ghost  inevitable  starts. 
And  haunts,  as  rightful  prince,  the  gloom. 

But  not  supreme  the  spectres  reign ; 
And  oft  a  younger  joyous  crew 
Will  scare  away  the  goblin  train. 
And  bless  the  radiant  haUs  anew. 

I  turned  and  sought  the  fountain's  glade ; 

And  Grief  and  Bliss,  a  sister  pair. 

Two  nymphs,  came  glimmering  through  the  shade. 

And  seemed  to  speed  me  smoothly  there. 

Again  I  saw  the  foimtain  flow; 
I  heard  the  trees  around  it  wave ; 
But  caught  no  lute's  melodious  woe 
I  only  foimd  a  grassy  grave. 


Chapter  XXXIH. 


f\N  that  evening  Collins  returned,  weary,  sad, 
and  scomfxd,  to  his  cottage,  and  sat  solitary 
in  the  room  where  he  had  received  Walsingham 
and  Maria.  The  old  servant,  who  was  accustomed 
to  observe  his  humour,  saw  that  he  was  disturbed 
and  melancholy,  and  kept  out  of  his  way.  Thus 
he  remained  alone,  in  his  old  elm-wood  arm- 
chair, with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  while 
darkness  closed  around  him.  The  ticking  of  the 
ancient  clock,  in  its  tall  brown  case,  the  scarcely 
audible  murmur  of  the  rivulet  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  garden,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  light 
wind  among  the  trees  about  the  cottage,  were  the 
only  sounds  he  heard.  Even  these  he  was  hardly 
sensible  of;  for  his  thoughts  were  intent  on  the 
matters  that  lay  nearest  and  most  inward  to  him, 
— his  passion  for  Selina, — his  hate  of  Walsing- 
ham,— his  tender  reverence  for  Maria,— 4iis  grateftd 
devotion  to  her  mother's  memory,^-and,  as  lying 
in  the  same  range  of  feeling,  and  akin  in  depth, 
although  not  outwardly  connected  with  these,  the 
vague  raw  strivings  of  his  political  partisanship, 
ending  in  a  bloody  woe.  These  were  the  closest 
and  most  personal  themes  of  emotion  which  his 
life  supplied,  and  therefore  those  which  extended 
furthest,  and  seemed  to  him  fullest  of  the  infinite 
and  imperishable.  Life,  Death,  Destiny,  Mis- 
chance, Error,  Remorse,  Despair,  contempt  of  All 
and  of  Himself,  these,  none  of  them  exclusively 
possessing  him,  were  all  by  turns  with  him. 

That  however  which  chiefly  occupied  him,  was 
the  image  of  Selina,  as  he  had  formerly  seen 
her,  —  the  large  and  blooming  form,  with  its 
sunny  colouring  and  glow  of  life,  which,  in  his 
youthful  season  of  fancy  and  eagerness,  had  been 
to  him  the  descending  apparition  of  all  Olympum 
beauty.  —  "How  fondly,"  he  thought, — "how 
deliriously  did  I  love  her !  What  islands  of 
Atlantis  and  Utopia  did  I  not  people  with  our 
imagined  loves!  And  all  this  I  left  at  the 
command  of  severe  wisdom, — rather  for  her  sake 
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even  than  my  own.  And  all  this  was  enjoyed 
to  satiety  by  another;  and  then  the  believing,  cre- 
dulous, misguided,  devoted  heart  was  given  up 
to  its  own  lonely  despair;  and  left  to  find  a 
ratification  of  the  world's  contempt  in  the  bitter 
sense  of  its  own  weakness." 

Hardly  had  the  reflection  occmred  to  him, 
before  he  was  ashamed  and  sorrow-stricken  at 
having  mingled  any  base  jealousy  on  his  own 
account,  with  his  pure  grief  for  Selina's  fate, 
and  his  righteous  indignation  against  Walsing- 
ham.  **  So,"  he  thought,  "  it  is  with  man,  ever 
giving  the  mark  and  trappings  of  the  absolute 
and  infinite  to  the  petty  and  individual  Yet 
even  thus  he  shows  his  indomitable  tendency 
to  strive  towards  a  higher  than  what  he  is.  So 
Appearance  is  never  a  mere  and  gratuitous  false- 
hood, but  the  ready  and  immediate  substitute 
for  Being,  of  which  during  a  time  it  assumes 
the  name  and  attributes.  It  is  the  servant,  who 
wearing  his  master's  clothes  and  title,  goes  before 
him  to  prepare  the  way,  and  prefigures  his  post  • 
poned  arrival.  But  with  me  at  least  this  servile 
and  heraldic  ministration  of  falsehood  to  truth, 
is,  I  trust,  for  ever  at  an  end;  and  I  can  no 
longer  bear  to  exchange  greetings  or  keep  terms 
of  alliance  with  that  which  is  not  what  it  seems. 
Jealousy  I — Revenge! — down,  down  I  and  wear 
no  more  the  austere  and  divine  aspect  of  Truth 
and  Right.     Yet  even  with  this  rigid  separa- 
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[i.vf^elf  and  my  own  feelings   from  the 
:ii:~i::vr.    still   it    remains   a    dark  puzzle 
I     ;v*:Lr.  :    exerute    vengeance    on    Wakingham. 
T'liv    *:  *j  Iv    w::h    which   I   sought    to  stab  lum 
7  ul  i    ?:j.r:   r<iok  &om  the  airv  shade  of  Selina 
ir. :  7  r:  • .  -*.- :  )  <■ : ween.     Xav,  at  all  events,  it  were 
'"-;:::-r  :    lv.ive  him  fluttering  idly  over  the  slxme, 
ill   w:-.:;h  :»:   last,  when  his  winirs  fail,  he  will 
a^?.iro.:ly    W    caught    and    sink.        She     sleeps 
::\lu.*.v:  .7  'jkX  least  the  tomb  conceals  and  locks 
LiT  ;  rtj^nt  state  of  sufferins  bevond  our  reach. 
I:  L?  I  -A  ho  remain  here,  the  object  of  my  own 
Li.l:  u?   ihrughts,  and   find  myself  agun,  after 
y.-\:>  ■■:  entorced  calm,  distracted  and  tortured 
\v::h    :Le   ?ame  pangs  and  remembrances,  from 
wh::h    I    have   already   given   so   much    of   my 
liie-M-.x.^l  tij  buy  an  uneasy  and  insecure  escape. 
I:   :?  uiimanly,  weak,  pitiable  to  give  way.    It 
wcr,;  iioMor.  more  Titanic,  to  struggle  on.     Yet 
-miiT^'Ic  leading  only  to  fresh  struggle,  without 
:i  L.'^H?  ot  tinal  peace,  wastes  and  grinds  down 
the    spirit,   il'   it    does  not   issue   in    immediate 
dclVat    and    death.      O   that   some   agnal  were 
given   trom   the  loftier  circles  of  this  frame  of 
thiug:",  and  that,  by  it  empowered,  I  could  sink 
into  <oa-deop  oblivion  I" 

One, — two, — three, — ^the  clock  sounded  as  he 
umttored  to  himself,  and  so  on  to  twelve. 

The  sound  broke  up  the  dream  of  his  ezis- 
^<>nco :  and  many  minds  awoke  within  a  single 
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breast,  Edmonstone,  —  Harcourt,  —  Wilson, — 
Hastings,  —  Musgrave,  — ^Walsingham,  —  Collins, 
— all  were  there.  With  the  feelings  of  these 
several  lives  came  the  recollection  of  the  history 
of  each,  seen  in  long  perspective  through  its 
own  particular  doorway,  and  all  meeting  in  the 
central  chamber  of  the  one  consciousness.  In  due 
relation  to  each  were  seen  the  several  figures 
connected  with  it, — Maria, — Ann, — the  old  man 
of  the  Araxes, — the  Caffre  girl, — the  Armenian 
merchant, — Henry  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and 
the  poor  of  Musgrave's  parish, — Selina,  and  the 
poet's  troop  of  phantoms, — Everard, — Andrews, 
and  the  slain  victim  of  CoUins's  politics.  Amid 
these  living  and  dead  ones,  and  many  more  of 
both,  encircling  each  of  the  central  shadows,  the 
eye  found  no  fixed  point  of  vision,  and  the  be- 
wildered heart  no  peace.  The  gazer  hovered 
uncertain,  as  a  bird,  that  has  wandered  from 
its  master,  floats  in  air  above  a  host  of  men, 
and  in  vain  seeks  the  one  to  whom  alone  it 
would  return.  He  perhaps  in  the  mean  while 
pines  in  a  prison,  or  moulders  in  the  grave. 

But  to  the  seeking  weary  spirit  one  form  pre- 
sented itself  amid  all  these,  older,  feebler,  poorer, 
more  ignorant,  more  helpless,  more  bereft,  more 
scorned  than  all, — the  crippled  basket-maker. 
"  Knowledge,  talents,  wealth,  love,  youth,  zeal, — 
all  these  I  have  in  vain  experienced.  But  one  trial 
more  remains  for  me, — to  sink  to  the  lowest 
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iras   here    last      The    trees  have  grown   welL 
Miss^  please  to  follow  me.'' 

So  saying,  in  spite  of  his  lameness,  he  walked 

on   vigorously  before   her,   and  led  the  way  to 

the  most  retired  comer  of  the  plantation.     The 

path    was    nearly   overgrown   with    weeds,   and 

led   to   a    diminutive   streamlet,   hardly   beyond 

the   size   of  a  ditch,  crossed  by  a  single  plank 

by  way  of  bridge.      Beyond  this  lay  a  thicket 

composed    chiefly   of   evergreens,   which    looked 

peculiarly  gloomy  in  the  midst  of  the  full  and 

glittering  summer  foliage  of  the  deciduous  trees 

around    them.      The   ground   under  their  dark 

boughs  was  ragged  and  neglected;  and  the  old 

seat,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  small  clear 

space,  was  also  overgrown  with  moss. 

"Here,"  said  Fowler,  "it  was.  Now,  will 
you  sit  down  there,  while  I  lean  against  this 
tree?" 

So  saying  he  leant  his  back  against  the  stem 
of  a  yew-tree,  which  grew  dose  to  the  end  of 
the  bench.  On  this  Maria  seated  herself;  for 
it  was  plain  from  the  manner  of  the  old  man 
that  he  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  had  some 
serious  purpose  in  view.  He  was  under  the 
dark  canopy  of  branches;  but  a  ray  of  light  fell 
full  on  her;  and  in  her  white  dress  she  might 
have  seemed  a  figure  of  snow,  or  of  polished 
silver,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  and  images  of 
bronze.     She  looked  at  Fowler  from  under  her 
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--_---  •  1-.:    ~.:r_    f*:r]?r    w>ai^r    ina  anxittv. 
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•  _-       .:..     .'.  l-'.r^'-\z   kii.-iiiesfw  an-i   waited  till 
:..    --. .  .'.'.    -'eii.     Hr    rjTz^i    i.-xn  hi*  bri^it 

--.  1  ...-  r:^^.  j^-:  tn-ez.  i»^c»i  a:  her. 

--•  ■  >:  :z  :r.:-  ?:•::.  A:  ifca:  rime  Mr.  Xugent 
•  1  - V  iz.  :i:-=  anzv  ui*  at  L-^n-li-n  '.t  »:«inr- 
-■i.-T.  -:.  1  r.T  k:  Mr.  Lasc^Ues  live  in  the 
;.. -^  :-:-.:?-;-.  Mtjw  Laaoellesw  who  wa5  one  ot 
:'.. .  -".<  —  -zi-iz:  I  evcT  saw.  ha^J  ju^i  to>ught  him 
.-  J.:'.  :  in :  :hf  V  bid  kt<i  tw...  or  thrt^  children 
t:  r-..  I  livei  then  a:  a  tXirra^e  down  bv  ihe 
:....-.   :.  7. -11-:   snJ  a  hair'  ttv-m  this,  and  had  mv 

■ 

:i'-j-.:':r  Trith  nie-  Mv  wiie  and  all  mv  other 
.:_! "::.-.:  ^vre  p  ne :  and  my  daughter  Mary  was 
.  -:  1  ."^v.  ';v:ti:  one  linle  bo  v.     He  and  hi*  mother 

m 

:.-.  'r.-Tv  l^^n  taken  since.  She  had  buried  her 
:.-*'  -^ ':  j-^iv  on  the  sea-coasx,  and  was  come 
Vi.k  : .  i-ie  :o  lie  in.     A  few  dav*  after  this,  late 

m 

in  :':.v  evczinz-  I  heard  a  tap  at  my  door;  and 
I  r-::i-vn:l-jr  my  little  grandson  woke  up,  and  said. 

*  GrAz  :: j:her,  there's  a  noise:  do  vou  think  it 
ir  :\  jh  •?: :'     Poor  child  I   he  went  soon  after  to 


:i 
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l;i.?o.  I  opened  the  door,  and  saw  Mr. 
La>:oIIe*.  He  looked  very  pale  and  distressed: 
z  .1  lie  *aid  to  me,  '  Fowler,  I  cannot  stav  now  to 
?]-rak  !••  you :  for  I  should  be  missed  at  home. 
But  come  up  to  the  furthest  gate  of  the  wood 
bohmd  the  house.* — ^that's  where  I  came  in  jost 
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now, — ^to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock;   and 
I  will  meet  you  there.'    He  slipped  a  guinea  into 
my  hand,  and  hurried  away.     I  was  much  puz- 
zled and  surprised;  and,  after  I  went  to  bed,  I 
lay  awake  for  half  an  hour  thinking  what  it  could 
mean.     However  the  guinea  served  to  buy  some 
gruel  that  night  for  my  daughter,  and  something 
too  for  little  Thomas.     The  next  morning  I  went 
up  at  six  o'clock,  and  found  Mr.  LasceUes  waiting 
at  the  gate.    He  told  me  to  follow  him,  and  walked 
before  me  to  this  place ;  and  when  we  got  here 
he  turned  sharp  round  upon  me,  and  said,  'Fowler, 
will  you  save  my  wife's  life  ?'     At  first  I  thought 
that  he  was  mad ;  and  I  could  not  answer  any- 
thing; but  I  looked  at  him  where  he  stood, — 
there  where  your  foot  now  is.     Then  his  face 
seemed  to  shiver,  and  grew  pale,  and  then  red 
again,  and  he  said,  '  Fowler,  do  you  want  to  kill 
Mrs.  Lascelles ;  or  will  you  save  her  life  ?'  and 
he  stepped  dose  to  me,  and  caught  my  arm,  and 
looked  hard  into  my   face  with  the  strangest, 
sharp,  sorrowful  look  I  ever  saw.     I  could  hardly 
speak ;  but  I  said,  ^  To  be  sure,  sir,  FU  do  what- 
ever I  can,  unless  it  is  something  wrong.     If  you 
want  that,  I'll  see  and  pay  you  back  your  guinea 
somehow  before  long.'    At  this  he  looked  quieter, 
and  sidd, '  My  guinea  I  Pooh !  what  signifies  that  ? 
Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want.    You  know 
I  have  lost  all  the  children  I  have  had  except  this 
one ;  and  Mrs.  Lascelles  was  almost  heart-broken 
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before  thi?  was  bom,  thinking  she  should  lose  it 
too  in  11  tew  months.     The  child  is  a  girl;  and, 
s>inoe  its  birth,  a  week  ago,  it  has  been  growing 
every  Jay  punier  and  punier;  and  the  mother, 
what  between  her  weak  state  from  her  confine- 
lueiit,  and  her  grief  for  the  poor  baby,  has  grown 
quite  ill.     Slie  is  in  a  high  fever  and  delirious, 
and  is  always  asking  for  the  child,  and  crying. 
Even  if  she  should  grow  a  little  better,  and  find 
it  dead,  the  doctor  says  that  very  likely  she  might 
go  too.     It  would  be  a  hard  thing,  Fowler,  to 
lose  a  wife  one  loves.'     Then  I  looked  at  him  too, 
and  said,  *  You  may  say  that,  sir ;  it's  a  deal  worse 
than  to  lose  a  leg.'     So  he  went  on  this  way — 
*  Now   I  want  to  know,  will   you   prevent  this 
with   no  loss   to  yourself?' — *I  prevent  it,  sir! 
AA'hat  can  I  do  ?     I  am  not  a  doctor,  much  less 
God,  to  save  the  poor  child's  life,  or  Mrs.  Las- 
celles's.' — ^Oh,'  he  answered,  *you  can  do  every- 
thing.    You  have  a  daughter,  who  has  been  just 
CA^nfined  too,  and  her  baby  is  a  girl,  is  it  not  T — 
There  he  stopped ;  and  it  all  came  across  me  like 
a  blaze  of  fire ;    and  I  thought   I   should  have 
fallen  down.     But  then  again  he  took  my  hand, 
and  [)ressed  it  very  hard,  and  looked  into  my  (ace 
that  odd  way.     His  eyes  were  filling  with  tears ; 
and  he  said, — *  Will  you  persuade  your  daughter 
to  give  me  that  baby  ?     She  has  another  child,  I 
know  ;  and  you  and  she  will  be  able  to  do  better 
for  it.     Besides  the  one  she  parts  with  will  be 
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V>rought  up  as  Mrs.  Lascelles's  own :  so  you  may 

l>c   sure  it  will  want   for  nothing;   and  I  shall 

Qjways  be  grateful  to  you  and  yours  for  the  best 

Service  any  one  could  render  me.' — This  all  came 

on  me  together ;  and  I  could  only  say, — *  Well, 

»ir,   but  my  little  grandchild, — poor  baby,  it  is 

l^ut  ill  off  now,'  I  said,  *  and  likely  to  be  worse, — 

my  grandchild  will  not  be  the  same  thing  to  Mrs. 

Xiascelles  as  her  own.     Had  not  you  better  wait 

t;ill  she  gets  stronger?  and  if  so  be  that  God 

pleases  to  take  her  girl,  why  then  she  may  choose 

another  for  herself.' — *  Fowler,'   he   said,  *  she'll 

never  grow  stronger  if  she  loses  this  child.     She 

must  never  know  of  the  exchange.     Before  the 

baby  dies,— and  it  has  not  many  hours  to  live, — 

the  other  must  be  put  in  its  place  while  she  sleeps, 

or  is  too  confused  in  her  head  to  know  what  we 

are  doing.     Then,  when  she  comes  round  a  little, 

and  sees  the  child  strong  and  well,  no  doubt  she'll 

recover  too.     She  must  never  know  it ;' — and  he 

s^d  the  word  never  as  if  he  wanted  to  nail  the 

notion  into  my  head.     I  felt  quite  puzzled  and 

unsteady,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say.     There 

was  the  thought  of  the  poor  lady's  death,  and  Mr. 

Lascelles's  grief,  and  perhaps  his  death  too ;  for 

to  be  sure  no  one  ever  loved  his  wife  more  than 

he ;  and  then  I  thought  how  ill  I  could  do  for  my 

daughter  and  her  children,  how  often  they  would 

be  likely  to  want  food  and  clothes  and  fire,  and 

what  worse  would  become  of  them  if  I  died ;  and 
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T.'.irir.z  a  minute  or  two.  I  said, — *  Sir, 

:...vr  the  child,  if  I  can  manage  it/" 

■  :.  -r  ?:  -ry  had  gradually  been  unfolding 

>  .:  ::.  M..r:-i*?  mind,  though  in  her  amazement 

:„::.:.  •liiSculty  to  com|irehend  it  i»er- 

:.-'.     A:  !:»*:  ^he  exclaimed. — "Do  vou  mean 

.:  1  ..:..  V  ur  irranddauirhter,  and  not  the  child 

•         •  •-        ■ 

.»»-"•.     1-.1?>^  C-14C*   . 

>:..r:':  *.   a:    her   tone   of  voice,   he   answered 
ly. —  "That,  and  nothing  else,  i?  what  I 


.:..-v    •!.• 


r.'St-  an  agonv  of  grief  in  her.  She 
.•;r  face  with  both  her  hands:  and  her 
•l.'wn  upon  her  lap.  Her  limits  too 
:.."...  :■.':.  i  rhe  slid  off  the  bench  until  she  knelt 
:.••:.  :':-•:  jr-iini  Fowler  was  bewildered  be- 
:a  ::.  1.:.*  itiuU  resj^ect  for  her  station,  and  fond 
r.n^^^  ::  ::  :  r  hvrself :  and  he  thought  that  he  had 
I  .-:  \' :  lior  weep  on  for  some  minutes.  Then  he 
w^:-:  :-  nor  and  touched  her  arm.  She  shrank 
ir 'Hi  '.;::n  hastily,  but  the  next  instant  seized  the 
:.ro:»:  l-r.'wn  furn^^wed  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
liv-.  >Ik'  R*se  from  her  knees,  and  sat  down 
;u  /.:i  u\*-*n  the  bench,  and  desired  him  to  sit 
].».?:  iv  hur.  "  Tell  me,"  she  said,  *•  what  became 
♦  •1  iny  iii.'ihor?"* 

'•  >lio  l*»?t  her  little  boy  by  hooping-cough; 
rind  then  ?he  too  pined  away  and  died.  They  are 
l»i»th  l»iirit'<l  with  my  wife  and  oiur  other  children 
in   the  church vard  of  the  old  church   that  was 
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burned  the  other  night.  It  was  still  used  now 
and  then  for  burying  in  those  days." 

This  brought  back  to  Maria  her  presence  there, 
and  all  the  scene  with  Walsinghani,  and  more 
vividly  than  anything  before  suggested  to  her  the 
change  of  her  position  in  the  world.  She  tried 
however  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  the  obscure 
grave  and  history  of  her  mother,  and  to  find  her 
own  reality  in  these  new  circumstances.  Of  Mrs. 
Lascelles  she  did  not  dare  to  think.  But  at  last 
she  asked  again, — "  Who  was  my  father  ?" 

^'  He  was  a  fisherman  twenty  miles  from  this, 
and  a  very  good  young  man.  But  he  was 
drowned ;  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  return 
to  me.     His  name  was  WiUiams." 

She  mused  for  a  few  moments,  and  gathering 
strength  and  coiirage  said  to  Fowler,  "  My  name 
then  is  Williams  too.  But  there  are  other  things 
that  I  must  know,  in  order  to  do  what  is  right." 
— Then,  by  several  distinct  questions,  she  drew 
from  him  the  account,  of  which  the  following 
facts  are  a  siumnary. 

Mr.  Lascelles  had  himself  gone  for  the  child  at 
night,  together  with  the  medical  man,  taking  the 
corpse  of  his  own  baby  to  Fowler's  cottage.  This 
was  buried  a  day  or  two  afterwards  as  the  child 
of  Mrs.  Williams.  Her  living  infant  was  in  the 
mean  time  conveyed  to  the  Mount ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Lascelles  was  far  too  ill  to  observe  accurately, 
and  the  room  was  kept  darkened,  there  was  no 
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"Why  should  I?  You  were  happy;  and  so 
^was  I.  And  I  did  not  know  what  change  it 
might  make  for  you^  if  I  spoke  of  matters  that 
liad  happened  twenty  years  ago.  But  now  I 
think  I  shall  not  live  much  longer ;  and  I  could 
not  die  quietly  without  telling  you  the  truth. 
But  I  shall  never  speak  a  word  of  it  to  any  one 
else.  So  you  must  settle  for  yourself  whether 
you  choose  anything  to  be  done  about  it." 

^'  I  shall  at  once  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent  the 
whole  story.  What  they  may  wish  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  will  send  to  inform  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  mean  time  take  this,"  giving 
him  the  contents  of  her  purse;  "I  must  not 
have  money,  and  you  be  in  want  of  it." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  glistening  and 
delighted  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "Well,  when  I 
have  seen  you,  I  have  often  thought  you  are  a 
deal  prettier  than  ever  your  poor  mother  was, 
though  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  parish ; 
but  I  never  knew  you  look  half  so  beautiful 
before.  Perhaps,  when  I  see  you  again,  if  that 
ever  happens,  it  may  be  settled  that  you  shall  be 
nothing  more  to  me  than  a  fine  young  lady ;  and  I 
dare  say  that  would  be  best  for  us  both.  But  I 
should  like  that  you  would  give  your  old  grand- 
father one  kiss  before  he  dies."  She  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  repeatedly, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  "  Now,"  he 
said,  "dear  Miss  Maria,  you  had  best  go  to  the 
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A  A    ". .  y  N    ^[  Hik  ^i3(d  reached  her  own  n.x»m,  ?he 

"'.xIt  ur<a  hi?r  tnees,  and  prayed 
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*:*   .   :..;::  ^;i:  down,  and  bejF&n  to  redect  upon 

.  ^'. . ;  s  V.   ':>:  laken.     Her  heart  was  full  o(  the 

.:    Mrsw    La&celle««  who   had   Ikhju   for 

lur  rl-jin  a  common  mother,  and  who  had 

:'...  \<lw(  that  Maria  was  her  child.     But 

-'  .    xi.^w  truir  now  was  not  the  time  for  these 

:.- .::..>.  :i:id  rumeil  awav  from  them  in  order  to 

■'■::  d-.v  ideally.     The  question  as  to  Mr.  Xugent'a 
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determination  was  far  from  clear.  He  was  a 
haughty,  self-indulgent  man,  full  of  concentrated 
family  pride,  and  believing  that  there  was  a 
specific  virtue  in  the  blood  of  his  ancestors  to 
render  their  descendants  a  race  altogether  apart 
in  merit  and  dignity  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  notion  that  any  one  not  thus  distinguished 
should  appear  as  a  sharer  of  the  Nugent  privi- 
leges, even  on  the  mother's  side,  was  very  likely 
to  strike  him  as  an  unheard-of  profanation.  It 
might  possibly  seem  to  him  an  imposture  violating 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  human  existence, 
and  entailing  nothing  less  than  infamy  on  any 
one  who  should  connive  at  it.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  money,  Maria  knew  that  her  supposed 
father  had  possessed  a  considerable  fortune ;  but 
this,  she  believed,  arose  entirely  from  the  produce 
of  a  Cornish  mine,  which,  she  understood,  had 
now  ceased  to  be  profitable.  She  had  little 
doubt  moreover  that  he  had  not  left  a  will,  and 
that  she  therefore  would  at  all  events  possess  no 
claim.  Her  supposed  mother's  small  fortune,  she 
also  believed,  had  come  to  her  by  inheritance,  not 
bequest;  as  indeed  Mrs.  Lascelles  could  have 
no  reason  for  making  a  testamentary  disposition 
in  favour  of  an  only  child,  who  would  naturally 
succeed  to  her  possessions.  Any  provision  from 
this  source  she  would  therefore  also  be  deprived 
of;  and  at  all  events  she  would  have  had  much 
hesitation  in  taking  advantage  of  a  bequest  made 
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iiiulcT  an  erroneous  belief  as  to  her  birth.    Thu3 
elie   siiw   clearly    that   she   was    now   altogether 
dependent  on  Mr.  Nugent,  who  had  always  pro- 
fessed the  intention  of  making  her  his  heir,  but 
wlio   would    now    assuredly   abandon    any  such 
design,  and  might  very  possibly  even  dismiss  her 
from  liis  regaixl  and  protection.     Mrs.    Nugent 
abounded  in  good-will,  of  a  very  ordinary  and 
undiseerning  stam]),  but,  as  to  all  more  serious 
matters,  wik5  a  mere  instrument  of  her  husband's 
decrees.     She  bought  some  latitude  of  indulgence 
bv  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  his   wisdom  in 
everything  on  which  he  condescended  to  exert  it. 
llavinir  thus  reviewed  the  chief  circumstances 
of  l)er  situation,  she  wrote  a  full  account  of  all 
slie  had  heard  from  Fowler,  which  she  addressed 
to  Mr.   Nugent,  and  begged  to  know  what  he 
might  decide.     She  sent  the  letter  to  him  by  a 
servant   within  two  hours  of  her  return  to  the 
house.      Having  done   this,   her    heart,    though 
still  deeply  agitated,  felt  much  lighter;  and  she 
leant  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  retraced  all 
her  life  with  Mrs.  Lascelles,  even  in  the  most 
minute  detail,  as  if  on  occasion  of  a  second  death- 
bod,   ag:un   taking  leave  for  ever  of  the  only 
being  whom  she  had  known  as  a  mother.     She 
took  out,  and  looked  at  all  the  little  outward 
tokens  of  warm  and  pure  maternal  affection,  a 
miniatuiv  which  she  had  always  worn,  a  bracelet 
of  her  hair,  a  paper  of  practical  directions  for  her 
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conduct  in  life^  and  some  fragments  of  written 
prayer  for  her  welfare.  Long  and  sadly  did  she 
contemplate  these  things^  and  revolved  the  mys- 
tery of  that  relation,  so  far  higher  and  holier  than 
the  outward  and  natural  one,  which  had  consti- 
tuted, and  would  for  ever  maintain  the  guide  and 
guardian  of  her  childhood  as  the  true  and  im- 
perishable mother  of  her  spirit. 

She  was  left  alone  to  the  indulgence  of  these 
reflections  tiU  near  evening,  when  her  maid 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  delivered  a  letter  to 
her,  which,  she  said,  had  been  given  to  her  by 
Mr.  Nugent's  man.  Maria  dismissed  her,  and 
with  a  firm  hand  opened  the  paper,  which  had 
no  direction,  but  the  contents  of  which  ran 
thus. 

"Dear  Miss  Williams, — I  address  you  by 
the  name,  which,  I  learn  from  your  communica- 
tion, you  must  henceforth  bear,  because  it  can 
never  be  too  soon  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  duty. 
You  will  not  expect  me  to  write  very  coherently, 
while  indignant,  as  I  now  must  be,  at  the  un- 
principled deception  so  long  practised  upon  me. 
Not  that  I  mean  at  all  severely  to  blame  you. 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  all  I  have  seen  of  you,  that 
you  would  have  shrunk  with  just  horror  from 
assuming  any  claim  to  the  blood  of  my  family. 
Even  if,  as  I  cannot  but  suspect,  you  have  some- 
times  had   instinctive  suspicions,  —  providential 
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painful,  disgraceful,  nay,  even  of  capital  punish- 
ment, how  can  we  rate  the  guilt  of  a  culprit 
sufficiently  high,  who  has  deliberately  forged  the 
name  of  an  honourable  family, — for  the  Lascelles's 
are  decidedly  gentlemen, — to  a  child,  to  a  living 
progeny  of  beggars,  fishermen,  peasants,  and  I 
know  not  whom, — nay  has  involved  an  ancestry 
in  this  disgrace,  beyond  comparison  more  dis- 
tinguished, whom,  through  his  wife,  he  has  thus 
attempted  to  stain  with  indelible  contamination  ? 
Far,  far  better  had  my  sister  perished  honour- 
ably, rather  than  be  saved  by  such  an  artifice, 
and  live  in  some  degree  to  aid  in  so  basely 
deluding  me.  It  is  doubtless  an  ordinance  of 
the  Divine  mercy,  which  left  him  without  a  son, 
who  might  possibly  have  inherited  his  laxity  of 
principle.  But  I  restrain  my  outraged  feelings 
from  regard  to  you,  who  would  perhaps  be  pained 
by  the  expression  of  them  in  their  full  force. 

**As  to  yourself,  my  dear  Miss  Williams,  it 
will  be  obvious  to  your  good  sense,  which  for 
a  person  of  your  birth  certainly  does  you  credit, 
that  you  have  lived  in  my  family  only  as  my 
niece ;  and,  the  error  being  cleared  up,  I  owe  it 
to  myself  to  take  care,  however  reluctantly,  that 
you  should  no  longer  occupy  the  same  situation. 
Indeed  your  continuance  in  this  house,  even  as 
a  humble  companion  of  Mrs.  Nugent,  would  be 
so  distressing  to  me,  as  reminding  me  of  the  de- 
ception I  have  suffered  from,  as  well  as  to  Mrs. 
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Chapter  XXXVT. 

WELL  as  Maria  thought  she  knew  the  writer 
of  this  letter,  she  was  hardly  prepared  for 
all  its  contents;  and  she  could  not  suppress  her 
wonder  at  many  expressions  in  it.      She  took 
a  few  hours  however  to  consider  what  she  should 
do,  and  sent  to  beg  that  she  might  be  excused 
from  appearing  at  dinner.      The  most  pressing 
object  was  to  commimicate  with  her  grandfather; 
but  for  this  purpose  the  only  person  she  could 
apply  to  at  the  moment  was  the  old  housekeeper. 
The  good  woman  heard  the  story  of  her  birth 
with   amazement  and   bitter  grief,   and    readily 
undertook  to  go  to   Fowler  that  evening,  and 
say  that  Maria  was  soon  to  leave  the  Mount, 
but  could  not   yet  decide   precisely  what    she 
should  do.     This  being  arranged,  she  wrote  to 
Arthur  a  full  statement  of  the  whole  matter, 
distinctly   released   him    from    his    engagement, 
which,   she    said,  she   feared  had  already   been 
irksome  to  him,   and  stated  that   she  designed 
to  seek  at  once   for  a  situation   as  governess. 
She  added  that  she  did  not  wish  him  to  mis- 
understand her  views,  and  would  explain  them 
to  him,  although,  to  no  one  else.     She  felt  sure 
that  any  plan  of  residing  with  her  grandfather 
would,  from  their  different  habits,  be  extremely 
unpleasant  and  disadvantageous  to  them  both. 
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and  lay  down  on  his  pallet  hardly  able  to 
speak.  The  woman,  whom  he  had  called  on  in 
his  way  home,  and  begged  to  accompany  him, 
had  given  him  drink;  and  after  a  time  he  had 
regained  strength  enough  to  explain  himself,  but 
was  evidently  fast  declining.  He  was  hardly 
alive  when  the  housekeeper  reached  him;  yet 
he  seemed  pleased  when  she  mentioned  who  had 
sent  her.  With  closed  eyes  and  joined  hands 
he  articulated  very  feebly, — "Tell  Miss  Maria 
that  I  pray  God  to  bless  her; — God  Almighty 
bless  her!" — A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  again 
opened  his  bright  blue  eyes,  fixed  them  on  the 
face  of  his  visitor  with  a  slight  smile, — closed 
them  again, — and  expired. 

Maria,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  slept  during 
the  night,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  a  child 
gathering  daisies,  which  she  put  into  a  basket 
that  Jack  Fowler  held  for  her,  and  which  he 
afterwards  helped  her  to  carry  and  present  to 
Mrs.  Lascelles.  When  she  woke,  all  the  events 
of  the  previous  day  also  appeared  a  dream.  But 
swiftly  they  broke  upon  her;  and,  although  at 
first  she  trembled,  she  soon  regained  her  strength 
and  calmness,  and  felt  that  their  gravity  and 
sadness  required  all  her  energy.  Having  made 
up  her  mind  as  to  the  future,  she  determined  to 
see  Mr.  Nugent ;  for  she  knew  that  her  presence 
had  an  ascendency  over  him,  which  she  would 
be  far  from  equally  certain  of  maintaining  by 
letter. 


<>40 
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SIm;  ivt.'iit  iluwn  to  bis  atuJy,  knookctl  at  ihe 
i)iH>r.  ciitcri'il,  iind  fuund  Liiu  fitting  wuc-bcgonv 
over  )i  ]KiivIiiiieiit  ji(.-di;rrL>e,  examining  to  whoui 
ill'  oii;;lit  to  )iequeathc  liis  projwrty.  He  ri>» 
:it  her  iijjjiroueh,  ciilourcd,  and  stammered  out. 
—."Will,  di'iir  Maria,— Mis9  LaswlW, — Wl- 
Ibims  1  iiKiin. — I  trust  yoii  arc  satisfied  with  the 
foniuninii'aliiiii  you  received  from  me." 

SIk'  Incikeil  at  liiin  steadily  and  cuurteously, 
ami  wiiil:  "  I  li«ve  no  coinpliiint  to  make." 

Tlu'ii  >)iL<  tiHik  a  chair  and  sat  down;  on  which 
III-  -zvw  uion'  ctint'u^.'d  and  more  civil,  and,  al*' 
-iiiiiii:  lii'Mii.  «iid — "Can  I  do  anytliing  foryoui* 
I  >li;il!  1>,'  niii!*l  Iiappy  if  you  will  let  me  knuff 
h'w  1  lan  si'i-w  yon." 

"  l\:\v  have  you  heard  of  the  death  of  nit 
i:!-:i!i>lr":iilior;" 

"  V>- :  Mr^.  Sinijtson  told  me  of  it.  Allov 
v.w  •.^'  i-.'iulolc  ivitli  you  on  the  subject  I  assure 
\,'-.i  1  ll:l^o  always  entertained  a  favourable 
.■;'!:<.iv>ii  of  hitii,  aad  cb  not  blame  bim, — that  a. 


that  any 
f  corapb'ed  with 
tiles,  and  could  not 
^  responsible  for  the 
-But  I  now 
a  long  lived  in  yoor 
lit, 
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I  cannot  conceive  myself  asking  any  extravagant 
favour,  if  I  desire  to  be  allowed  to  remain  here 
until  I  can  make  all  the  necessary  preparations 
for  quitting  the  house  with  propriety.  During 
that  interval  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  pained  by  any 
superfluous  remarks,  either  on  my  own  parentage, 
or  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lascelles. 
These  are  points  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  very 
decently  commented  on  before  me  in  the  tone  of 
your  letter.  If,  as  I  presume  will  be  the  case, 
you  agree  to  my  wishes  in  these  respects,  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  remain  with  you  and  Mrs. 
Nugent  for  some  days ;  and  I  hope  to  show  by 
my  conduct  and  demeanour,  that  I  am  very  sen- 
sible of  the  favour  with  which  I  have  been  so  long 
treated  both  by  you  and  her." 

"It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  that  you 
should  stay  here  as  long  as  is  convenient  to 
you." 

"  I  design,  as  soon  ^  I  can  procure  a  suitable 
situation,  to  place  myself  as  a  governess." 

"  A  very  proper  and  judicious  plan,  and  such 
as  I  should  have  expected  from  you.  Is  there 
anything  else  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes.  Be  good  enough  to  give  orders  for  the 
burial  of  my  grandfather,  in  the  most  respectable 
manner  practised  among  persons  of  his  class. 
If," — she  added,  with  a  slight  look  of  scorn, — 
"you  are  so  disposed,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
the  expense  deducted  firom  the  first  payment  of 
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i::^:-y  :  nfiy  {x^unds  which  you  promised 
.:.  1  1  •  v^'  leave  to  sav,  that  it  ie  not  niv 
:i  L  .\-. r  :■:•  tremble  you  for  the  jiaymcDtof 
..r/:.-.r  >  rtkn  of  it." 

:.  Mr.  NiT^nt  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
i:  .-   :.    ^-^.'^e   cordial   tone-     "Oh   mv  dear 

w 

..  ■■*  :.y  r.t  t^d  there  he  any  question  of  money 

:    -.,::  V  :;  :ir.J  me?     You  must  l>e  aware  that 

% .  .1 1  j:ve  me  much  gratification  to  supply 

.1   :  •  :hc  uTmo5t.     I  only  spoke  of  a  trifling 

•...:: y.  :;?  ihinkingit  might  l>e  pleai^anter  to  your 

.^-:\:?  ::::in  anv  lanrer  income." 

ii.>. :-■>?.   thought   Maria,   has   still  one  deep 
aiKtther.     She  said  aloud.  ''  We  shall 
.-jKiAk  of  this  hervaftcr.     In  the  mean 
:::..■.    1   :\".v  nn  vou  for  doinsr  whatever  is  most 
::_-:.:  :.:.  1  rt^jioctful  towards  the  remains  of  my 
^.'..:.  iiiit'ior.      1    wish    them    to    be    biuied,  if 
; — ■   \,  uhoro  those  of  his  familv  rest,  in  the 
liir:.:!-^:-.  unJ  of  the  ruin  which  was  the  scene  of 
tl.L  iiit^  rlrc.     I  will  now  go  to  Mrs.  Nugent,  to 
vv'::  ::;  I  wi^h  to  announce  that  I  have  yoiu'  j^er- 
ii:i:rr:.:i  UT   remaining  here,  till   I    may   find  it 
cv  ::vtniLur  to  remove  to  some  other— home.** 

Siu  htr-iiated  at  the  last  word;  for  she  felt  in 
(<r>ii>iuuoing  it  that  she  had  now  no  home  on 
oartli.  :uul  that  it  might  probably  lie  the  happiest 
lot  ii>r  lur  to  be  carried  on  the  same  road  ad  her 
gnin<h*atiier.  to  be  laid  beside  him.  She  preserved 
her  :^elI'-|)osoession  however^  and^  with  an  involun- 
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tary  air  of  condescension,  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Nugent  before  she  left  the  room. 

He  immediately  gave  directions  for  having  the 
funeral  of  the  old  basket-maker  conducted  with 
the  utmost  decorum^  and  sent  a  confidential 
person  to  the  cottage  to  take  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements, and  see  his  orders  executed.  Women 
were  employed  to  remain  with  the  body,  who 
relieved  each  other ;  and  at  nightfall  the  two  sat 
together  in  the  little  room  below,  in  the  midst  of 
the  few  implements  and  articles  of  furniture,  the 
bench,  the  osiers,  the  tools,  and  the  baskets. 
Among  these  was  one  which  he  had  finished  on 
the  previous  morning,  before  setting  out  to  see 
Maria.  The  women  were  nodding  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  solitary  candle,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  knock  at  the  door ;  and  on  opening  it  two 
figures  were  dimly  seen,  one  of  whom,  a  tall 
female,  entered,  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak.  She 
said  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice,  which,  half 
asleep  as  they  were,  they  did  not  understand. 
She  then  walked  up  the  frail  and  narrow  stair, 
down  which  a  fsdnt  light  shone  from  the  chamber 
above  where  the  body  lay.  The  woman  disap- 
peared noiselessly  from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
wat<;hers;  and  some  minutes  passed  before  they 
regained  courage  to  follow  her.  They  did  so  with 
some  trembling  and  treading  on  tip-toe;  and, 
when  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  stair,  they 
saw  her  kneeling  beside  the  mean  pallet-bed,  bent 
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uvLT  one  hand  of  the  corpse  which  she  held  in 
hers.  Thev  ohscrved  that  the  old  man's  favourite 
1)hiek  cat  had  seated  itself  on  the  small  table, 
which  sustained  a  candle,  and,  while  they  gazed 
into  the  room,  fixed  its  pale  green  eyes  steadily 
u|h:hi  them.  The  woman,  they  thought,  sobbed 
faintly;  and  looking  at  each  other  they  turned 
and  retreated  to  the  lower  room.  In  the  mean 
time  the  mourner  looked  at  the  tranquil  face  of 
the  eorp.se,  and  then,  again  drawing  her  veil  over 
lur  wet  eyes,  walked  down  the  stair  and  passed 
tliroiigh  the  room.  The  door  was  closed;  but 
one  of  the  women  came  forward  and  opened  it, 
and  saw  the  second  figure  in  the  darkness  with- 
out, waiting  for  the  one  within.  The  visitor  to 
the  corpse  glided  silently  away ;  and  the  two 
shaili>ws  \vere  lost  in  the  deep  night. 


Chapter  XXXVII. 


ly/TARIA  ei>ent  many  of  the  following  hours  in 
reading  and  in  prayer,  in  meditating  on  the 
cliaracter  and  Iiistory  of  the  old  man  whose  corpse 
she  Iiad  visited,  and  endeavouring  to  retrace  the 
probal)le  condition  of  his  family,  and  to  divine 
wliat  sort  of  person  she  would  have  become,  had 
she  been  brought  up  as  what  she  really  was.  On 
tile  following  morning,  after  a  disturbed  sleep. 
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she  awoke  with  even  more  anxiety  for  the  future, 
than  at  any  time  since  the  discovery  of  her  origin. 
It  was  possible  that  she  might  have  an  answer 
from  Arthur,  with  whom  she  had  never  before 
permitted  herself  to  correspond.  She  resolved 
however  not  to  indulge  her  own  reflections,  but 
to  act  decidedly ;  and  she  employed  hei*8elf,  ex- 
cept while  at  breakfast  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nugent,  in  writing  to  several  of  her  friends  to 
announce  the  change  in  her  position,  and  to  state 
the  measure  she  had  resolved  on,  in  which  she 
begged  their  assistance ;  indicating  her  determi- 
nation at  the  same  time  very  clearly,  not  to 
become  dependent  on  any  one,  but  to  obtain  her 
subsistence  by  her  own  efforts. 

By  this  time  the  rumour  of  strange  events  and 
discoveries  at  the  Mount  had  spread  far  and  wide. 
Members  of  different  neighbouring  families  pre- 
sented themselves  as  visitors  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  or  sent  to  make  civil  enquiries.  From 
some  of  these  persons  Maria  felt  coniBdent  of  real 
friendliness.  Nevertheless  she  declined  to  appear, 
and  sat  intent  upon  her  task,  till  her  maid  brought 
her,  not  a  message,  but  a  letter  from  Arthur.  It 
had  no  post-mark  or  direction,  and  only  contained 
these  words : 

"Deaeest  Mabia, 
"  Can  you  see  me  now  ?    If  not — when  ? 

"Yours,  «A.E." 


il:v:-. 


•  :-  £  iz.'i  :-:ii;I":^  sz:Z  treriMei.  bat 
'■■_--.  I.  :  Z'jSmT.     >hr  f}»;kc  iz.  a  v.:cc  •.•: 

:  :   ..  ?>.  r:  :iz:r.  ^rri  'Sr^i   Mr.  Ericin- 

~  ..-  :.:iT<r:-i  ut»:-  :ii*;rQ  in  ihv  san^r  rx^a: 
■.^:  ?jr-.^iir  :--T  :i:r  nrft  Time-  in:.>  each 

-;_>      Hi?  ^arrival  had  'iifT^t-rs^^i  all  d-:-u:tf 

**':.-.-  k-r-w.  ■w::b-::::  the  help  •:■!'  wc-ris- 

•  ..!•   ?:ill   ■  1  eo :    aiid   Li?   manrA-r  ?*>-'2 
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Cii  never  t«een  'jearer  to 


-. r^r^^ci-vn:   m  ni?  eyt-i  n«.re  pre- 
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ft      >  ■ 


/.  :i-.uvrr. !""  he  said,  after  ?-.»iQe  minutt-* 

:..  ::  ::  ^tA  overjowering  jc'T.  ••  Thank? 

-r. -ri!   v.ii;   are   n«:«w  free,  and  can  \*i 

. .   I  o^n  w.:.rk  f'jT  b«:»:h  of  U5-  and  leel 

I  :  r  ^vhom  von  live,  and  noi  for  iX'ld 

..  rciiiM-n*. 

?*:.v  whi?fiered.  "  less  free  than  ever :  for 
::  -.V  Vn:-;3in  to  rc-sanl  mvself  aa  whoUv 
-.vcvcr  long  it  may  be  before  our  union 


••  AV:.y.  l.>ngr  Xot,  I  tru5t,  at  the  utmoet 
i:.  v-v  :":.:»n  a  few  week*.  My  position  in  the 
w.  rM  :?  ohanffed:  and  mv  mind,  I  truet,  even 
Hi.Tv   ?<•.     But.  a$  to  outwaxd  circumstances,  I 
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have  been  lying  for  many  weeks  seriously  ill  in 
body,  and  suffering  also  from  the  strangest  series 
of  phantasms  and  hallucinations.  During  all  this 
time  I  have  been  attended  with  sedulous  watch- 
fulness by  an  old  grand-unde,  who  has  returned 
from  India  after  a  life  spent  in  the  tropics.  He, 
I  know,  will  assist  me  with  the  means  of  settling 
myself;  and  my  profession  will  do  the  rest, 
when  I  have  hope  and  love  to  cheer  me  on. 
You  will  be  contented  without  magnificence ; 
and  with  clear  consciences  we  shall  both  be 
happy." 

"  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  sooner  of  your 
amended  prospects?" 

"  It  was  not  till  Tuesday  evening  that  I  was 
able  to  rise  from  bed,  or  knew  anything  of  my 
true  position.  Your  letter  reached  me  on  the 
following  morning;  and  I  am  here  sooner  than 
my  physician  would  have  recommended.  But  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  cordial  remedy  which  awuted 
me  at  my  journey's  end." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  been  there  to  nurse  you. 
You  look  thin,  dear  Arthur,  but  not  ill.  Did 
you  Buffer  much?" 

"  No ;  I  lay,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
kind  of  stupor.  To  myself  I  seemed  surrounded 
by  many  figures,  some  of  whom  I  had  known 
before,  and  some  not ;  but  you  were  the  principal 
personage  among  them  alL  There  were  Sir 
Charles   Harcourt,   and   Hastings  the  traveller. 


.'w    «  *«— W»»^  ■     W 
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tlie  iK>et  Wiiltflngham,  the  wife  of  poor  Henry 
Richards,  the  white-haired  and  rather  short  man, 
whom  T  have  heard  you  talk  of  as  Collins,  and 
oM  Fowler,  your  grandfather,  whom  I  knew 
when  I  first  knew  you,  and  lived  as  a  boy  in  this 
neighbourhood  with  my  mother.  There  were 
also  several  others;  and  the  movements  and 
changes  of  the  whole  history  turned  upon  a 
Ring;' 

She  held  up  her  hand  before  his  face,  which 
his  first  impulse  was  to  kiss;  but  he  saw  that  on 
one  of  the  fingers  was  an  Onyx  Ring. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  come  by  that?  It 
has  haunted  me  as  if  a  magic  Ariel  were  fused 
amid  the  gold,  or  imprisoned  in  the  stone," 

"  I  will  tell  you.  My  grandfather  died  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  time,  you  say,  of  your 
recovery.  My  good  friend  Mrs.  Simpson  was 
with  him  at  the  last, — brought  me  an  old  tin 
snuff-l)(»x  which  I  had  before  seen,  and  which 
had  l)een  found  grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  corpse. 
It  contained  a  certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Lascelles 
and  the  medical  man  then  in  attendance  upon  his 
wife,  that  the  child  of  Mrs.  Williams  had  been 
received  bv  them  from  Fowler,  and  substituted 
for  the  dead  infant.  In  the  same  box,  wrapped 
in  a  separate  paper,  was  the  Onyx  Ring.  I 
presume  it  had  been  given  to  the  old  man  by 
Mr.  Lascelles  as  a  token,  whichi  to  him  who 
could  not  read,  would  be  more  expreasive  than 
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any  written  document,  and  would  substantiate  to 
his  fancy  that  the  supposed  Maria  Lascelles  owed 
her  being  other  than  Mary  Williams  only  to 
accident." 

^^A  curious  coincidence  at  least  with  my 
visions.  But,  as  to  the  change  in  your  name, 
it  is  of  little  importance;  for  I  hope  a  third  will 
soon  obliterate  both  the  former.  My  trance, 
how  unsubstantial  soever  may  have  been  the 
forms  I  conversed  with,  has  at  least  left  on  my 
mind  intellectual  and  spiritual  impressions,  too 
many  perhaps  and  complex  ever  to  be  fully 
described,  but  of  which  you,  I  trust,  as  well  as  I, 
may  reap  the  benefit  through  my  life.  Now  that 
you  keep  your  hand  quiet,  and  let  me  look  at  the 
ring  close,  I  see  the  old  man's  head  upon  it  is  as 
beautifully  executed,  as  if  it  were  one  of  Wei- 
gall's  finest  works.  Moreover  it  bears  a  curious 
resemblance  to  my  uncle,  who  has  watched  me  so 
tenderly  in  my  illness;  and  I  could  almost  have 
supposed  it  a  portrait  of  him." 


THE   END. 
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vered at  the  Visitation  in  1841. 

Octavo,  5«., 

THE  MEANS  OF  UNITY.    A  Charge;  with  Notes 

on  the  need  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod;  and  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric. 

16mo.    28.  6d.f 

PORTIONS  OF   THE  PSALMS  in  English  Verse. 

Selected  for  Public  Worship. 


PRKPARINO   FOR   PUBLICATION. 

THE  WANTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

ROMANIZING  FALLACIES. 

THE  ROMANIZING  TENDENCIES  OF  THE 

DAY. 

Three  Charges  deUyered  at  the  Visitations  in  1643,  1844,  1846. 

With  Notes. 

NOTES  TO  THE  VICTORY  OF  FAITH. 


^ 


